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ABSTRACT 

Two Studies conbining teacher gutstionnairee ^ 
claserooffl observation, and Piipil interviews were conducted to 
contrast foraal and inforaal teaching practices in open plan and 
coEvantional classrooiDa* Study I sampled 12 teachers of classes 
including second year junicr pupils (8*9 yeara of ag€) ; Study II 
sanplefl 30 teachers, includtng 13 with mixed teaching styles^ 
InstruiBentB were chosen (ox designed anA piloted) to look at grouping 
patterns and organiEatlon vithin the claaaroon; organisation and 
evaluation of the curriculu®| patteriie of movenent and languags in 
the classroom; and teaching styles and practices* Results indicated 
that farinal teachers used class teaching significantly more than 
informal teachers; that there was a significantly greater proportion 
of teacher talk in the forfflal class; and that aoveaent at pupils • 
discretion was not permitted eacept for queuing for teacher 
attention* No framenork for pupil choice urns provided* Small groups 
vere used occasionally as an crganiiational device^ but did not 
include pupil planning-i inforaal teachers structured a networfc of 
activities, providing significantly acre simultaneously occurring 
activities and opportunities for pupil choice, including small group 
work involving pupil planning. There vas significantly more novenent 
at the pupils' discretion. Pupil talk Mas nore valued than in 
traditioiial classroonsi nore than 80 percent of the language to which 
the, pupil was expected to attend was from peers* appendices include 
the instruments uced in the atudles, (iuthor/SB) 
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Two nhiirilcn froniblnin^^ tnaohor aiiosLlonnalre , ulaanraDiri olinf^rvat I on , 
nnd pii|)51 intfjrvicwa mm oarrled out qontraGtln/^ fornial. and inform] 
tc^achinf^ practlceo in opon-plan aiidL cowf^ntlonal roomn, Study Om nmpled 
12 t^iachern of clarsafiB includir^ second year junior pt^lla; Study Two 
uanifjlod 30 teachero, Includlr^ 13 with 'mixed' teaching otjlcia. 

i nLjlriiniudtc wcro uhOBen or deBigliud mid piloted to look at grouping 
patLornG, trurrlcnjlum orgariii^atiou and desigrii movement and langiiage# 

Toachor uttlttideo wero more dl sc rlmiriative than ti^e of open-plaii or 
nnnvenUnral facllltleg, Formal teachers mod claoo tcachlm; Gigniflcantly 
more than Irformal teacherG. There was bIbo a algnif Icantljr greater 
propDrtlon of teacher talk In tha foriiial classes i ptplls mm generally 
d^^pectcd to be qijlett Movement at pi5)ils' discretion was not permittGd 
except for queuing for teacher attontlon. Formal teachero were uaually 
at the front of the room or at their deski No frameworft for pipil choice 
wris provided. Small groijps were used occasionally as an organizational 
device, ^ut did not include pt^ll p laming. 

Informfil taachers structured a eon^lix network of activities, 
providing significantly more slirrultaneoTisly occurring activities and 
opportunltlei for pip il cholcep iMludljig small ero\ip work Involving pi^il 
planning* rhero was significantly more movement at the pup lie* discretion. 
Pifl)ll talk was highly valuedi ov« SO percent of the lar^age to which 
tha pupil was expected to attend was peer interaction* 

Morning work was dominatsd by the 3Rip afternoon by Art and Topic Work, 
Open-plan rooms led to significantly more small gmw wrk, pi^il 
talk, and slmltaneouB activltlesi though formal teachera reacted by setting 
a single task for the entire class* 

The um of various groupings and the provision of a framework for 
pt^ll choici micceeafully dlMrlmlnated among teaching atylei and aeem 
ooncrete^ Intuitively sensible , and naJnlpiilable variables useful in both 
risearch and praotical contexts* 
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CHAPTER ONB! 
IMl'CnmAL ICOUnATXONi RRFrroniC] and RRSKAmiH 

coiijii/^aie oxxr vorb m 'I am llbaraX; thou art 
poririiKGivef he has no BtandarciG' (Shaip, 1973» P« 90) 

GECrilON I, ADVOGATESs THE POTULAR LITERATURE 

Inti^Qciucilon 

1 

■Inrorinal efiiacation- ic^ the umbrella term for the nonic^what 
p/irrillal but fnr from identical practlceo that have dGveloped and are 
iiovcflopirv'; in opponition to the traditional, academically focussGd 
^'urriuuliuiu This ha^ been an International trendp^ thoijgh one whose 
ori(;inB lie in the work of teachers and schools independently evidencing 
dissatisfaction with an educational atmosphere they have felt to be 
dehiunanlaed and irrelevant. To oversinplifyi the positions polarize 
between the traditional school designed to guide its pupils to a 
mastery of the scholarly disciplines and an appreciation of culture^ 
and the Informal school that Bncourages its ptplls to interpret and 
i^artln Ipf.ito In the diveroe and changing world around them. The 
traditional school is well-^establlshed. Most of us have attended themi 
The inforTrial school is far from estabHshed* Many adults have never 
been in onei In place of thirty pi^lls sitting in straight rows (Adams 
and Biddle^ 1970) engaged in q^uestion-answer-f eedback sequences with 
the teacher (Bellack et ali , 1966) » the informal educator posits a 
model which eirphasi^es the dignity and judgment of the individual p\;^il. 
Those who advocate informal education h^e to Initiate a new vision of 



Many American authors use the appealing term 'open education* to refer 
to what we shall call 'Irtformal education*. For the questions kg 
conGider, using the word '^en' is likely to confuse methods and 
facilities, Throughout this study we will use * formal' and 'informal* 
to refer to teaching practices. 'Open-plan* and 'conventional* will 
refer to the spaces within which these practices OGCur* 
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the alaseroom, So far that vloion 1b hazy, 

Busela rind Chittenden (l970) put tho problem Hm^oiirKjtly J 

...there l£3 no single document to wfilch om uan turn to dieoover 
what ^nformalj education ^'really is'* (p. I'O- 

The terms thamBelveB are often Qonfuslng. The x^eader om usmlJy aaaumia 

that 'open-Bpaoe sohoole* refers primarily to the building design, but 

'operi plan', ^apmn clasaroomsS and *open edUGatlon' are mom aniblguou8ii 

In an intervlaw with one Head Teacher, Corrla (197^+) tob told, '*OT©n- 

plan only deBcrlTDea the building, It doean't d«l[0crlbe the teaching 

th/it's taking place inglde It'* (p. 13)* Yet even within the area of 

building description the reader may easily becoM confusedt Arcbitacti 

use the term '^en plan' to label a design that **provldea an area or 

series of araaa without any interior walls'* (Sargent, 19&^$ P# 223) in 

contraet to the *lofi plan' whioh is a "strueture tilth Interior 

partitions that can be taken down and reassembled to alt©r the 0izm and 

shape and gro'yplng of ^aeea" (p. 224) and also in contrast to the 

design labelled •planned variability* which la m approach "which 

sttenpts to buiW Into the atrwture Itself the basic spaces of 

different slaai and types" (p, 229). Most parernta and taaehers would 

rafar to all three of these building designs as '(^^en-planS 

For those atten^tlng an Informal edueatlon in ^en-plan roomst 

not only the tMmlnology but also the programmes thamsalvi© vary, as a 

brief look at the clalnis of the pr^onents will make cle«"i A 

questionnaire sent to parents of p\©l]^in open-plan aohools in 

Saskatoon (Kln^aehukp 1970) miggests that the key faatmee of the 

programme in cpan-plan Irrformally^orlented schools M*e "the conofflts 

of IndlvlduallMd Infltruction and contlnuoua progreas" (p» 13) » 

Berson (1971) enphasl^ts family grouplnf, an Integrited day, and an 

10 



cunalderGa Lhu tvlyiii f IcnnL ulcMiuMrt'j by 1! innrrtti oi a'l « {\972) , Barth 
find liathbonf3 (1969) provide a largur catalfig-uo of componeribtj, 
amp hanl-K iris prograruno rathor than facillilflBi "Wtot 1b open oduqatlon? 
Some of the phrasen used to domrlbo the. notion Include 'frm day', 
•integratod day', •integrated cui-rlciiluniS •Inforitial alaBflroom% 
'dnvclopmnntal clafloroom', •ual'ceatfjrBhJrf? model*."' The CumbBrland 
aiueatlon Conimittoo (1973) would dlffar with at leaat Bome of tho 
criteria lirrted abovo, most notably with "Intograted day" and 
"livtefirated ciOT-iculiim" ( "Not all schoola In an C3pen Plan situation 
havo an Inte^ratrad day" (p. l). "All mambero agreed that there 
ohould be a d'lnite Schemf^! of Work for Mathematics throiigho-ut tho 
fsntire school" (p. 5) • 

B. Tjpji lainis f o r _In|>rmft3,^Educat4^ 

Given this consldflrablo interest in informal education, In Hhat 
ways it is reckoned st©erlor ' the traditional approach to Bdwatlon? 
These will bo conoldered below in separate isectlona on the dignity of 
the individual, discovery loarnlng. Integration, flexlbla groining, 
choice, and enjoyment. 
1. The Dignity of the Individual 

Moat educators would agree that one of the prime concerns of informal 
education is to foster the dignity and unlquenesB of the Indlvidusl 
(Plowden, I967, p. 25 1 FeatherBtone, 1967c, p. 17s Moorhoufle, 1970, 
p. 4). The goal for the pi;pil In to help him devel^ a reallisatlon both 
of his own personal worth and of the worth of each individual. For the 
teacher It means a mlniniiaatlon of clase teaching In favow of groyp 
learning and Individualized Instruction, and an adcptlon of the various 
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practlc.oo outlined T>olow. Inutead of boln^ a ooorc3.ve authority the 
to/ichor booomcs nn ftotlve partner planning for and encomn^lng pupllo 
to progreoo along dlfferont routes toward perflonally apprcprlate goals. 

Disc o va Le arn 1m 
DlGcovoaTr loarnlng* with Its enphaBls on the learner' a participation 
In forming the queetlone and, pt^oseB which ditect his activitltfl 
(Deweyp 1938, p. 6?)^ la the moat frequonUv recommended procedure to 
achlBve this indlvldURllacd approauh because It la telleved to be 
child-centred and to maxlmiKe eiirloslty and originality (Holt, 1964, 
ei^eclally pp. 119 and 175? WllRon, Styckey, and Langevir, 1972, p. 115). 
Blackie (196?) puta It GoncieQlyi 

The aim of all thlB ej^loratlon of the world In primary ichoolfl 
Is to uaa the natural curiosity of children to help thera to 
discover how fvll of IntereBt the world la and to begin to learn 
how to look at It, what queitlons to aak about It, how m& where 
to find the aMwera, This la what being educated la aM a cWia 
BO educated W«d never be bored or have a 4^0.1 moment, ' That Is 
the tremendow objective which the modern prlniary school has 
set w (p« 

Part of the reaaon ^dvocatei clalin the child li never ■bored, never has a 
dTill moment is that the child 1b motivated IntrlnBically! Instead of 
reading pages 13 t» 22 as aeslfned by the teacher, he Is sewchlng for 
an answer to hla ow question. He la no longer a paflslve reclplint of 
knowledge j he la m Inqiulrl^, Initiating leatner. 
^. Intejs^ratlon 

Informality cm lead to tteee types of Integration i Intagratlon of 
the school day, integration of subject matter, aad Integration of 
ej^erlenosB* 

From the practical viewpoint, the Integration of the aehooj day 
makes It easier to shwfe scarce reflourees and faBlor for the teacher to 
awange time with the Individual ptpH' From the child's viewpoint, the 
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int^ltsted imr Biiajis that instead of fol3.oHlrii th« romitlix« cS^sla erf 

the 4ay oaa raflect his mti natural th^tl^ts (Batowi^ and P^raadouJ^ 

rtfljted y© stariay vlth alaMntatasi otlieM mijr prefer ^ ^i^H nmi in 

^h^ lltorftCT cortieri an emitHi li^la^nt on the a^hDo3L m^y 

stLil others to be|lnthi wilting or palft^lngi Tlia tutsgr^-fcll imj 

mic^a it I? oselbls for* eash of this^ clill-dran ^mk mi M§ 

In 5il§ own. chosen ^sy* 

tritig^ra-birig the dlaclpllJiiS gives a whoL^naga to th# le^ndng 

P^o^^^m t^%at Irrfor-mal iducatDXS olailni 1b latticing in a^ore ^oii^at-fcift^iitallsgai 

cu^iotila (Rog&M, 1969. p- 71) • Tht ta«h%f guides ilhe ^hl3d 

dlr^r^^ BQ^TO^es that tha auiiswate h€ f^rw^ats^ wil3 i^Jmo^ltdg© dlif^«a 

f^S^ of Ms q^uestlons. KaLlet (l^Sj) comni^iiti on tlie ^ Wldiisa's 

» ^la^jorea* ireailsatien (cani^i&iifl t\o^) of th^ j^illity aini 
iengaa* of dreuHln^ artiflclaa teofnnda^las in the of thal^ 

^^^pir^iiw© or the wtSfl, The^ is 310 4ii»3?oiit^lto b^*ii©«ri 

tl^e ^Wld»s ©splDMtlen of hltf inra^^u^t^i 4nd ^hi i^^uOpwons 
of urMQoviriny hli Iwiw vor^lti wd AimwetiM ho^ it. Is Jt3.at«d 1op 
hov It le Indtpeadent of, ihm cutpldi l(pi 73) * 

Glosaly IritirtHlnid vfitb the i^nteir^tlori ef disefiplj.ms U thi« 

We t©4ohir^ aje now eorwei^nidl ^ith a h$^mo^ c£ 0?^ i^l^na^s*— 
14tsira^» sQlentlflo, orm'tiv^r «ss-thattC| pwtapi^t ^sd ^i^ltis^— 
tlnan with aubjiati g woif e laitli tje >iiicl©»€fl@ AwiBon^ oaf ^ttth* 

^ri guoideitdo laari^ng (rtoor^hot^i© 1 1^?0| ji l4)i 

Ihp iwEormal ilmioapioE' trould riot Hiolt i^trlfiei to tJle iDeh^yLctara 

i^w^ly sv^Watesd In th^ sierflotjp^ toalitl^rwl elafis i^j^iitiS\ 

li&^mSm^ ending! wadlnii i^i.tii«p ooRptitli^i ani £3iC0a.^loimUy 
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mimel adjundt to lewnlng. to consider inquiry Ml Inltdatlen a 
natwa pqpil ocowatlon, and to consider fallTiw and dlsagMemsnt moxe 
of a chaienge than a taimlmtion, Beioraeee fivajaabli to pvplLi Houai 
Include, for ej^i^ple, a wide xangi of &«41o-vlwal aide and a ccploVB 
aBBortment of otftatl^e and nanipulatlva nateiliaB. Tha eontesrt he 
wmdd ^la rti^rtB a no« detalHd •wlloft-tlon than a few exaaplea 
ean provlda i Its key convonent la fl«jd"bl8 gioiplng. 

Aceo»dln« to Allan {19?2), ^hm asked the advantagea of <»ett-plan 
rooniB, •flexitlHty of groifflne' cane within the t® two Qonsldawtlons 
for toth prlnelf^i and teachers In his Brttlah Golim^luj eauplB (p. i*?). 

This flsJd'blllty of groyplni has both adralnlBtaatlve ImplleatLonB 
andpraetioia afpilcations. AdiMnlBtTatlvely, the q)«n-plan. Informal 
Bchool is unBtr«a«ed and practdB« family or vortical grooving (Rld««w 
and LaKton, 1965). In W^mo, Sweden the hetsrofsMoua prlneipl* iJrtend» 
to tha integration of sdusatloiially handietfped pwHi i« nomi^ seheols 
(Rodhe. im, p. 95). Advooatos olaln that theaa polloles eneowaee 
the ehlld to agioolate with a >rf.der range of oojpanions and »<^teiat8B, 
and henoe aselst him in f ornlne a vai.'lety of MltttlonBWja that wUl 
naJ^e his Bchcol life iloher and h111» h^ofiilly, pctvsnt the prejttfilce 
that dsnlis the dienltsr of the Individual. Piftotleal tpjlleatloM (rf 
flexible irovplng Include plannlnfi experienoiB for piwlLs at Indivinials, 
aflinemteri of bmU f«WB, as a olaaB imlt, Md In oontlned elaseea. 
Team teafihlnf fwilltatea flexlUe ffevmm (ShvUn OUm, 196*^) 
though the ttoit uaetfiH fonnat in « teplo debate. Sow aigye that 
timetabled %m t^^Um »8«wei a h^awe of «tlvltl« fox each will 
others airie that timftaUes dsatwy ne^dbillty and henoe that Inferna 
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arrangements between teachtis are preferaisie. ax ixb ubb 

aiom the teachM to develop his strengths and gives the P^H 

qpportunltlei for Interaction viih more adults. 

ThotJgh the eonpoBltlon of admlriatmtive gro^s Buoh aa "□lasaeB- 

la as hats^oganeoua m posaime. leaning g^oypa In i«fwnal claawooms 

we freiwntly lelected by the pupils themaelvtai 

Chlltoen STOW themaaves In theBs claearooM jep "^f ^ w they do 
Ifl a nSghbolood or on a playiround-on the ^"Jj. ?! ^^-^^S^Hers 
perfionaliBe the el-ucationa progran afloordlngly ilereon, ^y^-i, p. 

^. Choice 

F«r the pvipll the ohMige fiM the tradUloral to the Informl 
claeeroo. e»n he sw-arl^ed ly the word •oh»ioe'. Few eehoolB alio, 
totally free choice to all p*Ub all of the tine, but the l«foi«l 
achod. sutBtantlally oha-sos the mamt ^ the quality of the choice 
available to the pflpll. The Integrated day allo«e him to aeleot the 
aeqaence and pa« oJ his activities, dlecovery learning allo.B hi« to 
aelact the i^eetlone he »aad like to e=^lore, the intesraied cvrndw 
allo.8 hi. to eeei evWenoe fro. ^'arlous dleoteUnes, the integxatloh of 
„perle»=.e enccuiasea him to eeleot the materials he «ill «a«t and the 
..ai»B h. will use to eareas hl-eelf , flerlhle groining ill«« ^ ^ 

select his working cotandone and perhape. .dth team teaehlhg, even to 
chooBfl which teaeher to oonmit, 

Vhen the pwH la maing io many of the deelalona It la harily 

Bmprlalrs that eawfuUy .t^t^ad infow^l ola-arooaa ^e considered 

hippy ©irviroMiants. 

I« vie., of the ocBWuleo^ nature of education, cm of the greatast 
advantagaa olalied f the Informal olaearooa la that It laada to g^aatex 
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enjoymeat of school and of le^iilng t Berth, 1970). In the words of a 

LalGeGtershlre^Head Teichtr whosf ViGtorlan bidldlng has been *^ened*i 

We shall nias'ura o'^ stCwass by the Incrtaie In Intartst owo 
.. children have In the world lO'Oiind themp by thaS^ happy and easy 
assoolatlon idth each other and with \iS| ar^ by their standMds 
of what Is good (Staiilay and S-tanley, 1970, ?• 58) • 

Faathtrston© (l967h) hs3^s e^^laln the association be+wian anjoymant 

and learningi using mathainatlcs as the smf^lei 

By givir^ children an ^portunlty to a>plore and a3parlni©n+ — 
play If yooi will— and by putting tiachara In a pcaltlcn i^htri 
they can wateh ohlldren and ta^k to them about what ptigzlas or 
intriguis thenii good British primai^ eohools wb pradTOlng classes 
whara mathematics is a pleasure, amd whtr©, eaoh year, thara am 
fairer and fewer mathtniatlGal llllteratas (p . 20) • 

G, Praotlcs Without Theory 

Thot3gh sonie advoGates claim that informal tdwatlon In ""based on a 
byly of new thtory and riaaaroh on how ohlldrtn do and don't Itarn" 
guided prijnarlly by the werk of Plagtt (Gross and GroaSj 19?0g p. 71) i 
othara sni^eit that It Is the fruit of fifty years d avoliitlen ^ 
olaesroom jwotloe In Brltiah prlWMqr sohoole (Bwrth arid Hathbone, 19^9f 
Rathbona , 19?2) led by the Infant Schools (ffeaon, 19?0) . Hawkliis (1969) 
explains that "those Involved ha^e bean too busy with the main tarfc to 
ooiiunit nruoh entigy to the dleoljllne of edwational thacry'' (p* 4')p but 
sufgaGti that now there Is enoufh i^^arlenoe available to mke a fresh 
theoretical forimilatlDn necasswy and rtiifardliigi 

Criftln (1961) gives a couprehensive aeogiint of pro^esslvlBfli In 
American adwatloni st^f astlng that praetice drew on eaveraJL dlffarent 
bodies of theo^ and had saver^ lines of develcpment, -which from 
preaentliig a aoharant framaTOrki were of tail oontradictoayi Infcrnflli 
or •open' edTOatlon may well show slmlltt strands of theory 1 but a feii 
enthuslaBtlo alalms to the contr^, at tWs point there le no artlataated 
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body of theory to explain and confirm the ^alue of InformaX education. 
Without the peripectlve and coherence a theoretical tase would provide , 
the attenpts to inclement an 'Inforfnal classroom' have natwally UeiH 
varied. Consequently, much of the llteraturi on InforaaX education 
takei the form of doscrlptlve or anecdotal accounts hy enthusiasts 
(i.g., MurBhall, 1963i HlchMdson, 19^^ Dermlson, 19691 Gross and Grose, 
1969 j Kohl, 19691 Feather stone, 1971 I Nuirow and Murrow, 1971 1 Veber, 
1971s Hubbard, 19721 Sh^ . 1973). Some of the most useful of these 
experiential accounts have appeared as anthologies in xhloh iaoh ch^ter 
has been written hy a specialist focussing on ^eclflc lasuei (Mason, 
1970 i Rogers. 1970| I/d/e/a/, 1971? Rathtene, 1971j Rogars and Chuich, 
1975, Spodelt and Walbtrg, 1975). Even theie more authoritative accowts, 
however, lack the unity of a coheilve phlloa^hloal argument or the 
solid evldencg of a carefully conoelvad piece of rese^h, 

D. The ttuarles ab out Inf o r mal Muojtiog 

Ve have then two modeli for the olasaroonii one the traditional, 
wadeinlcany-focusBed model and the other the Infornal, ewerlentlally- 
baied modil. It seems reasonable to ask four praotlca ^-ueBtloni at 
this point- 

First, what does the traditional modil value that may negleoted 
under the informl model? Tht tradltloml approach Is devoted to the 
davalopment of the cognltivi abilities of Its pupils and to the trans- 
inlsilon of what Is senerally refewed to as our 'oultural htrltaee'. 
Since thest aie not the primary values of the ix£wml epproaoh, hm 
do they fare? At the most obvious level, they lose tine. Ti»e which 
the traditional envlromnent davotes to the academlo auhjeeta will in 
the Informal envlrowient conBumad tiy asgprtsslve aQtlvitlefl, At a 
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The rtal sscrit of any mithod is the •teacher* i 
devotion and tnthuslasjn. , . . CMarahall, I963, p. I8I) 
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more basic level, the traditional values lose central atatusi The 
recognl^ad dliclpllnei ticoma leas reo^nl^able as Topic and Language. 
The valua of the learned pvodmt is replaced by the value of the 
learnir^ proeessi If the InforMl environment ^ends lea's time on the 
basics and values them laHS, can It possibly acconpltsh the same 
standaafd of achievement as the traditional clasBroojn has? 

Setting aside the question of whether the InformaJL classroom 
acconjliahea what the traditional one acooirpllshesi our sacoad question 
Is I Do the claimed boneflta of the lirformal envlromint coroe to 
fruition? Advocate '^j assert that the Informal classroom fosters 
creativity and inquiry and produces ohlltoen who enjoy school and 
leartilng. Does It? 

Thlrdi how do the teachers fasl about the Informal environment? 
The traditional model la the one they have e^erleneed as pn^lls amd 
the one for which most of them ar© trained! It has the advantage of 
familiarity and It Is considered re^ectablai In Jtixtapositloni the 
Informal model has the advantage of novelty and It Is ooiialdered 
fashionable* There Is no doubt that cqjlng with mixed ages and abllltlea 
Is taxing* It may have appeal In print, but will the elassroom teacher 
judge It worth the effort? The teacher will have to eviauate not only 
her own comfort with the appi^oaoh, but also the btnaflts mSi deficits 
for the pi^llSi 

And fourthi what doe$ actually occw In an irrform^ environment? 
The preponente o£ Info^nal education ask for a radial d^artinfe f^om 
the teadltlonal model* Do they in fact obtain new models of Interactlonp 
new relatlonshtoSi n©"^ PWH values and attainments or in faeti Is the 
•radical* only rhetorlcia? Will the cl aswoom Itself evldeius only a 
shift in ©i©haals and not a fimdamental change? 
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SH3TI0N II. PROVING YOUR POim: i PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

The four questions posed by the anecdotal literature provide a 
useful frameworh for a critical revie-w of ths research on Informa and 
open-plan education.^ In spite of the proininent aneodotal literature, 
there have been few research efforts. And unfortunately, of thoBe few, 
moit suffer from major flaws in conception, design, or analyili. We 
illuminate the weak points in an attBrpt to remind both the reader and 
the intending Investigator that io far our knowledge is scant. The 
literature is distinguished more by the differenceB not fomd than by 
discriminations successfully made. Hopefully we can learn from the 
e»ors of others; so far we can cite only 'suggsstiVB Indications', not 
conclusive evidence » 

A. Aoademio Aeh levement 

An early approach to the evaluation of informal echools Goncentrated 
on the 'product '--what childaren had liamed In the traditional aoademlc 
areas. This was in . ireot re^onse to the anxiety of paMnts and aome 
teachers that in ej^eriment^ng with liis formal approachis they were 
JeqpM-dizlng the academic attainment of their children for a dubious 
gain in such nebulous skills as decision-making and probleni-solvlng. One 
of the earliest such product evaluations (Lovell, I963) Involved a two- 
part etudy assessing the reading attainment of over 2,j3O0 junior school 
ruplls In pairs of schools matched for parentB' social class and rated 



^Ir. much of the research reported, the InveBtiiatora mp^^ to assujne 
that Inform^ iducatlon and ^en-plan buildings are syno^mous. We do 
not support that view, but will r^ort their studies in the prqprlate 
sections alerting the reader by continued use of 'Informal' to refer to 
praotlces and 'qpen-plan' to refer to building type. 
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'informal' or 'formal' by the Chief Education Officer with' the 

aasistance of the Senior Educational Psychologist and the Local 

A-uthorlty In^eotora-be. lovell coneludedt 

...overai there is no e^^ldence whatever of any of 
reading standards In informal junior schools, f^ho^h ^ere la 
no evidence that these schools bring si^erlor atandardi in reading, 
they may well benefit their pifljlli In other ways Cp. 7b}, 

Gardner (1966) directed the admlni strati on over a twelve year period 

of an extensive and intensive battery of testB to primary school pi^lls 

m judged-good traditional and ej^erlmental (i.e. informal) schools. 

P^lls aged &¥ to 7+ were tested for the Infant School study bM ptffHi 

aged 10+ to 11+ were tested for the Junior School study. The battery of 

tests inolmded concentration, neatness In work, ingenuity, social 

attitudes towards other ohlldren, Interests, and free drawing as well as 

the more stand^d English, Reading, Handwriting, Arithmetic, and general 

Information. Ignoring the clear difficulty of maintaining a coherent 

research effort over a 12.year period with changing personnel (while 

acknowledglr^ the benefit the framework must surely have heen to her 

students), the resulta were inconclusive. "It should, however, be 

pointed out that it was In only four out of the 26i* tests given at the 

Junior School stage that such a very high degree of signlflcanoe was 

found and it did not occur at all at the Infant School stage Of the 

study" (p. fW). The four tests which were significant (free drawing, 

ingenuity, conpositlon, and a«llsh P^er 2) favoured the informal schools. 

Flanders {196^), who la well-known for develwlng Interaotlon 

analysis, found In a study of 31 social studies and mathematics classes 

containing 12- and 13-year-old pwHs that teachers he refenrtd to as 

• indirect • on the basis of the verba interaction pattems In the 

classroom produced significantly higher achlevemtnt results in those 
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areas. Though the Flanders Interaation Anaaysis Schedule has been widely 
used and reported on, there has hmn some question as to whether the 
clasaes Investigated represented a 'formal* versus 'i^ormal' descrlptlM 
or Mhether dletlnctions were being made within 'formal' teaching 
praotiees (Dunkln and Blddle, 197k, pp. 112^113. Bennett, 1976, p, 17). 

As part of an evaluation of the two cpen-plan schools in Saskatoon 
(Klndraohukp 1970), the cognitive aahlevement of the pi^pllg In the open- 
plan schoole was coiipared with the achievement of the ptpils In the rest 
of the Saskatoon system, The Canadian Test of Basic Skills was 
adnilnl stared to p^lls in grades 4 through 8* It Is difficult to 
Interpret the results alnce statistical testB were not cawlad out and 
since the mean I.Q. score (Lorge Tho^ndlke IntelllgenGe Tests) for the 
pi^lls In the ^en-plan schools was consistently lower than for the 
pi^ils in other schools in the systeWi However , the mian gains In one 
year reported for grades 5 thro^^h 8 all showed the open-^plan schools 
laggliigt whether the la« is slgnlflQant (statistically or praatioally) 
is difficult to judge from the data provided* 

Vhile most of the studies coirparing qp en-plan and traditional 
schoola had found and would find no significant difference in the 
perfoxmance of the ptiJlls, one study (Saoketti 1971) coirp^ed sixth 
grade pipils In an American <^ en-plan school^ a conventional school, 
and a departmentalized school using the Lorge Thorndlke IntelllgeMe 
Teat fox the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills for achievement (both 

adMnistered by the teacher), and Cocopersmlth^s Self-Bsteem Inventory 
(adjTidnistired by Sackett) and r^ortW that the open-plwi school was 
significantly lower In achievement than eith^ the conventionia or the 
departMntaHzed schools and further^ that the self-concept maan In 
the ^en-plan school was significantly lower than in either the 
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oonventional or the departmentalized school, 

Allen (19?4) like Sackett (l97l) was interested in a troader profile 
of the pipil than the aohieviment test alone coiild glvet He conpa^ed 
pi^ll aGhievementp attitude, and self -esteem in open-plan and conventional 
classroorns. He atolnlatered the siibtests for Listeningi Mathematlci, 
and Reading from the Co^eratlve Primary Tests (Form 23B), the auTDtests 
Teacher j School Subjects, Social Structure and Climate , Peeri and 
Ganeral from the School Sentiment Index (Primajcy Level 1970) , and the 
Davidson and Greenwood Self «Apprai sal Scale to a saiiple of 4-37 grade 3 
pi^ila from 1^ sohools* The suhtests Word Meanlngi Paragraph Meaning, 
and Arithmetic Coirputation froin the Stanford Achievement Tests 
(intermediate II Batteryp Form Y) , the eubteets Teacheri Learning, 
Social Structure and Climate , Peer, and General from the SchoQl 
Sentiment Index, and again the self =eppral sal scale were administered 
"to 355 S^^ade 5 Pt^lls from 15 schools. Unfortunately his analysis was 
limited to a series of one-way analyses of varlanaa contrasting cpen-^ 
plan and conventional classrooms within each grade level e^aratelyt 
This approach revealed no significant dlfferenoes 'between grade 3 
piplla in cpen-plan and conventional classrooms on the achlevemant teats 
or the self -appraisal scale* The grade 3 pi^ils of cp en-plan schools 
had more favourable attitudee towM*d their teachers than did pi^lls In 
conventional schools. At the grade 5 leveli the cpen-plan p-^lls did 
significantly better on two of the three achievement tests (Word Maiming 
and Para^aph Meaning), but had lese favourable attitudes towttd le^nlngi 
Other consarlsons at the grade 5 level were not significant • 

Neither thi prcponents nor the ^ponents of Informal eduDatlon or 
^en-plan schools can claim comfort from the research literature on 
academic corrparisonsi 
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No significant difference in reading attainment between fotmal 
and Informal J-unior School pupils (Lovell, 1963) r 

No significant differences ahoMii in a host of teats adndnlBtered 
to Infant and Junior pt^lls In formal and Informal oXesmB over 
a twelve year period by Gardner (1966) I 

A poaii"bli lag in the achievement of the p-vplls in grades k to B 
in the two Saskatoon (^en-plan schools (Klndrachult, 19?0) I 

Significantly lower achievement in the c^en-plan eohool in 
Sackett'a (1971) mtniyt 

No slgnlflcaiit difference in the achlevament scores of third 
grade pt^lli, tut open-plan pwlla algnifloantly better on two 
of three aohleveinent tests administered at the fifth grade level 
(Allen, 197i|-). 

In a more recent atudjf finding greater pwil achievement In 
formal classes, Bennett (1976) suggests that the IsBua la not formality 
veraua Informality, tut rather elements within the elasaroom situation 
auch as eurricuauJii organization and time ipent on content areas that 
prodtioea atperlor liarnlng resiiLtB. (See "Multiple Perspictives,". below* 

S.^ , Othe r^Piroil^^tQjoni^s 

In an attenpt to assess progress in InforJn^ sohoola on their owi 
terms, rather than solely In the academic terM that the traditional 
school e^ousea, Wilson, Stuckey, and Langevln (1972) tisted 11- md 
12-year-oXds In two Informal and two tradition^ Qanadlan schools, 
(it la difflotat to consider their eaJiple representative since one of 
the Informal echoolB was a lab school housed In a traditlonaa bulldlns 
and the other Inf orniia school In the sanple was new at the time of 
testing.) The Investigators used the senantla differential to asBeaa 
pupil attltudeB tomx& school, teacher, self, learning, and "eehool 
last year", the Torrance MlnneBota Teats of Qapeatlvlty to aaeeaB 
produotlve thinking, and two ^uestlonnalree t^ aaaesB owloBlty. The 
results ahowad that "In all caaes, the attitude of the gracfsm^ 
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was more positive towai^d school than the attitude of the controls" (p. ll?) • 
However, there was no signiXioant difference in ctirioslty amoi^ the 
p;roijps, and oomewhat siirprisingly, students from the new info^ml school 
ranked lowest of all on the creativity maasuprest The authora add that 
furthGr examination of the data Indicated that creativity tended to 
Increase in proportion to the length of time ^ent in an Informal 
setting. Once againp the data siaggest that the informal sohool matches 
the traditional school In product, but there Is no outstanding wldenGe 
of its superiority. 

Haddon and Lytton (1968) contrasted Informal p progressive teaching 
with more formal, subjc l-centred teaching in a study of 211 eleven- to 
tw0lve«yeaj^-olds matched for Verbal fleasonir^ Quotients and soclo^ 
economic backgroundi They foimd that p-L^ils from the informal schools 
were significantly si^jerior in divergent thinking abilities. Reiterating 
that they were not conparlng 'good^ and *bad* achooiSj '*but good schools 
which derate with a somewhat different eirp hails** Haddon and Lytton 
conclude, "the most striking difference lies in the degree of enphaBls 
laid ipon aelf-inltlated learning" (p, 179) • Hj^otheslglng that thi 
effects of such different approaches to learning would itlll be 
meaourable regardleea of the type of secondary school attendedi Haddon 
and Lytton (l97l) traced ajid retested 151 of the original 211 ptplle 
four years later* (The children were attending seven different schools i 
1 boys' granunar school, 1 girls' grammar echoolj 1 mixed graMiM^, 
1 coirprehenslve, and 3 secondary moderri achooli.) -*Qvx main prediction 
that pTjpils who had experienced an Informal as opposed to a formal 
primary school would be significantly si^erlor on testa of OTA (Divergent 
Thinking Ability) at 15 yeaxs of age. was convincingly sipport^d" (pi 146) • 
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Bawey and Mpbt il9?k) analyied the re^onses of cMldren In mn 
irrformal and a tvaditiorial school to the Towcanci Tests of Creative 
Thinking, Ten qbildaren mxm rwidomly ieleoted trom grades Ig 4, ani 8 
at each of the mhoolm for a total sainple of 60 chLldreni AnalyBle of 
Yttleufioi revealed algniflGantly superior mm acDMa at eaoh of the 
grade lavale m^^iwad for tht children from tha tiifoxnial achoDl on 
each of the torn mj^bac^es of fiffural creativity i nutnoyp flesdhlllty, 
originality, elaboration. Analysis of vertaL fl-usncy and fledblllty, 
howavir, reve^^ that at each of the grade level s meast^ea tht ahlldreji 
from the traditional olasBroomB producid etiperlor mmn so ores. The 
dlfferanca hB'bmm the achools on verhal originality was not significant. 

As eyldano^ of the ohai^lng role of tht p^ll In Inforiaal Mhools, 
Brmiettl (l97l) p^aaents a tahli ihowlng that a san^^la of W-j hish 
school ptplls vrlth Ind^endant Study In qpen^plan schools rtportsd 
more Balf-diraotlon and Ind^endenGe than 332 pip lis vilth Ii^^endant 
Study In conventional QlassroQins who In tixcti reporfcid more self- 
dlreotlon and IMepandenet than 329 ptplli in conventlori^ pjoframes 
in conventionaj. rooms (p. 10). It la dlfflaiat t© Ixte^rst tha 
flpsres given, beyond ralatlva magnittidei nalther statistic al dflta nor 
the fo™ of th«& pupils* rs^onses are rtported» We also cawiot be 
oertaln from ihU aooount that the three groips of "high achool*^ 
p\plla are elmite in age or other damographlo vMlanjliS. tJnfortTOately^ 
the same is trm ^ other taWes presented by Bscmettlj bmt It may still 
be worth mentioning the Interestlnf re^onsaa frcpm pip lis In ttoee 
©lamenta^ sohool^* Over haJtf of the pi^lls in an liiaividiaid.lge(l 
programme in m ^m*-plm school and in a cDnventloMl programme in 
conventional al^wwooms rejjortad the 'alass too noisy most of tlie time' \ 
in contrast p lm$^ than a fifth of the ptplls in a. Gonventional proemBm 
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In an open-plan ochool reported that their claaa waa too noltjy most 
of the time. The patturn wan similar for 'distracted most of the tlmo* 
(p. 13). Tho author suggeots that two factors help ej^laln the 
responsBBs first, the caipeted flooro In the open bulldlngB coirpM^Qd 
to the tile flooi'B In the convonilonal nchool and "a«3Cond, •commons' 
areas In the qpen-plan school provided teaaherB with additional ^ace 
to geographically separ'ate poBslble nolae generating activities while 
moit activities In the conventional school were corrflned to each 900 
square foot classroom" (pi 1^). 

Myers (l97l) Investigated the hypothesis that p\i»lls In open area 
situations would perceive their teaohers' roles and their own roles 
differently than pip Us In conventional classeB. To test this, he 
adjnlnlstered his Ideal Teacher Qheckllst composed of 66 teacher 
characteristics, which had been devolved for eaffller itudlesi Data 
are reported for 62 pupils from grades 3 through ? In an en-plan 
school and for 2?1 paplls from grades 3 through ? In conventional 
classrooms in a more traditional scnool.^ Myers' data are Inadetuately 
and selectively presented, but it is of IntereBt to note that the cpen- 
plan pifl>lls rate the tcp three characteristics of the Idead Teacher as 
•Makes interesting assignments', 'Trusts his students', and 'Is eager 
to help when I need it' while piipils In conventional classrooms 
charaeterlze their Ideal Teacher as 'Gives everyone a chwwe to ej^ress 

4he reader assumes that "...Grade J tteoufh..." (p. 103) Ib a printing 
error since the No on pages 103 wid 105 are e^uaL and the text olains 
"...in the third grade and above.,," (p. lOl). This Lb li^ortant however 
since he stateB, "the age of a respondent has proved to be one o£ the 
most powerfuL faetora In his reaotions to the chaMotMflstlcB on the 
ohicKLlst" (p. 102). It is cralous t^t the swple slaes from the two 
schools are so di^arate, esJtelally since the pepulatlon Myers was 
pM^lc^etfly InveBtigating Is the smaller sanple. The cheokllBt had 
been In existenoe eight yeaxs (p. 101). 
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himeolfS »Admlnlaters pwlQiunoni fairly*, and »Thlnko all of hie pi^lls 
nxn Inportant*. Myers clalmo that the opori-plan pvplls learn to want 
more autonomy and "to aao also a mod for oortaln kinds of control by 
their teaohere" (p. 106), 

AaiesBlng p^ll outcomes that are of value to the InformiLL eduoator 
may be a contradlotlon In tormB, The Irrfonnal oducator thinks In terms 
of the learning prey ess t riOt the final prodt^t* Product meaeurement 
has shown few dlfferenoea botween the 'progresilve' and the 'traditional' 
styles of edueatloni ProoeBs msasurement has yet to be tried* 

P^lls aj:e the school's ralson d'etre, but to oonalder oriy the 
pypll would be to ignore the power struoture of the school, A^nlstrators, 
taacheMi and parents each have authority over the Ghlldi Oonseq^uentlyt 
their attitudes ean have a critical effect on the educatlOT the oMld 
raoelvea or sharest 

G , Bducator s ' Att^-^de b 

In the rfport already mentioned, Brunettl (l9?l) briefly outlines 
cplnlons drawn from stperlntendents and teachers In open-plM schoolsi 
Thirty superintendents ^rtio had Irdtlated cpen*plan schools In American 
school districts Identified four reasons for bulldlnf these ^en-plan 
schools s 

1, To batter meet student needs through individualization 
of inatruotloni 

Z% To batter use teacher talents and time through oorperatlve 

staff o^anl^atlon* 
3, To liloK for changes In organisation and use of ^aca over time. 
4* To provi<to for an anvironment of change tteough a^^artmantatlon 

and iimovatlon (p. 

Brunettl claims that by combining these tmm points, wa can see an 
eniphasls on the ehanglng roles of the pi© 11 and of the taacher. 

To esjjlaln the changing teacher role, teunettl presents data from 
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110 tfiachorf! In opon-plan classrooms and 120 teachers In conventional 
rooms showing that a higher percentage of those from cpen-plan rooms 
felt they had high Interaction with colleagues on teaching, high 
Informal evaluation among colleagues, high self-control of their work, 
and high Job Batlsf action (p, 19) • 

In a second repart on the sane data (Meyer, Cohen, Brunettl, Molnal, 
and Lueders-Salmon, 1971) , vlrtu^ly the same conclusions were reMhed. 

The reader must "be e^eclally careful to remember the limitations 
of Gelf-r^ort questionnaire datas there may be discrepancies between 
attitude and practice. Kohl (1969) verbalizes what many teachers may 
have ejperlencedi "My beliefs in a free, non-authorltariwi classroom 
always ran ahead of my personal ability to teach In one" (p. 69). Thus 
the questionnaire data from the 230 teachers Is a substantial beginning, 
^t requires caution in the interpretation and generalization of results. 
This will become an even more crucial iBsue as investigators twn from 
the working relationships of teachers to the Interaction of teachers 
and piplls. 

An evaluation of two q»en-plan schools In Saskatoon was carried 
out during the year September 1968 to S^tember 1969 (Klndrach\&, 19?0). 
Teachers re^oiided anonymously on a 5-polnt scale to a 23-ltem checldlst 
and to "six questions oonoernlng feelings, advantages, disadvantages, etc 
(p, 30) in the fall and again in the ^ring. Data on the number of 
teachers and the chwacterlstlcs of their responBes are not presented f 
there Is no evidence that statistical analyses were undertaken. 
Nevertheless, the authors claim that the re^onses Indicated that cpen- 
plan teachers "Increasingly agreed" that there was a tendency for pwHo 
to be more Interested in school, that students seemed to devel^ broader 
interests, that skills ax& not neglected, that there are greater 
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opportunltieis for individualization (p. 30) and that a definite place 
remains for the formal lesson taught to an entire elass (p. 3l). They 
also felt that ^en ^ace was hard on the teachers' nerves (p. 3l), 
though that may be partially a reaction to the first year of qperatlon. 

Parents' attitudes to the school and their child' a progress were 
also Boliclted by questionnaire. Sumriiarizlng the re^onses of the 
156 parenta who replied (we are not told what percentafie this r^resents) , 
Klndrachuk (1970) reports that more than half the parents felt their 
children were more Interested in school than they had been before and 
about two-thirds of the parents thought their children were developing 
more outside interests stlmtaated by the school programme (thus 
stpportlng teachers' Ir^resslons) . A "iMge majority" wanted their 
children to make choices from a variety of teaoher-suggested actlvltleB. 

Allen (1972) set out to "discover common practices In open area 
olasarooms in British Columbia and to determine whether any of these 
were associated with teachers' perc^tlons of Buccess" (p. 9). He sent 
queBtlonnalres to sT^erintendents, principals, individual teachers and 
teaching teams in a randomly selected fifty percent of the schools with 
cpen areas in the district and received relatively conplete data 
(reiponaes to siperlntendent, prlmlpal, teacher, and team questionnaires) 
for 186 teachers. To check the validity of questionnaire responses, 
half day observations and unatruotured teacher Interviews were also 
conducted with 27 teachers at eight elemental schools. Two limitations 
are evident in the eanple. First, of tlie 62 cpen weas in the sanf le 
22 had been in aeration for less than one year (p. 13). Both teaohers 
and p^lls in these new schools were likely to be e3©erlenclng orientation 
problems that may be more a function of newness of sltuatior than of 
open-plan schools per se. (This Increaee In the Incidence of ^en-plan 
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ochoolB of approximately 35 percent during the year 1970-71 eri^haolzes, 
however, the inportanne of research into their effacte.) The second 
limitation is that percent of the teacherB in the aairple wore not 
volunteers (p. 27) and slgnifioant differences were found between the 
re^onseB of vclunteers and non-volunteers on several questionnaire ItemBt 

In view of these two limitations, it is not swprialng that the 
findings reflect a discr^aTOy between the Ideals in the educational 
literature, and the reality of those teachers working in a changing 
educational environment. Two discrepancies are particularly pertinent. 
First I from the 27 teachers observed and interviewed, Allen r^orts 
that the "moat frequently mentioned belief relating to student learning 
was a rather surprising one in view of recent trends towards integration 
of subject areas at all levels of schooling . It was that students learn 
best when subject matter is distinctly divided into curriculum areas 
such as social studies, language arts, science and mathematics" (p. 67) • 
The second area of dlscr^ancy relates to individualized and Independent 
learning i While most teachers though that Ind^endent learning was 
preferable to teacher^d^endent learning, they seemed to limit the 
Ind^endence to the subject areas they conaldered secondary in lirportance 
and/or to variation In sequence or pacing of set content. "There were 
very few exceptions to the notion that individualization should be 
delayed until basic language and number skills had been develcped" (p. 67) • 

Allen's tables of the advantages and disadvantages of the open- 
plan rooms as seen by teachers and principals (ppt 47'^8) Indicate that 
both the teachers and the principals valued the cpporturdty for Increased 
flexibility of groining, for sttff cocperatlon, and for Individual 
attentloni On the other handi both teaches and principals were 
concerned that some children were distracted and that the noise level 
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ma higher in the open-'plan clasarnom* 

Two of Allen's conaliiBions from the questionnaire data are of 

special Interest I 

Perceived Increases in studGnt and student-teacher Interaotion 
appear to major factors in teachers* positive evaluation of 
their ^en areas. 

• f ■ 

Tlmo cpcmt in modtwi-tjlaed qvowb resultB In Increased peiception 
of nol.Be as a problQm and leBs favourable evaluations. There la 
a positive relationship between tine ^ent In medium groips and 
yeajQ of teaohlng. (p. 

To Investigate the relationship between attltudea and practices 
among Junior School teachers, Telford (1970) solicited data from a 
group of ll*7 teachers (53 male and ^ female i 23 rated progresalve, 
101 average, and 23 traditional) In a san^le stratified for Bchool size, 
economic status of catchment area, and geographic distribution within 
Durham County, Teachfir attitude was measured by a Item Llkert-type 
questionnaire I classroom practices were elicited in a 15 to 30 minute 
teacher interview. Such an Interview is a questionable vehicle to use 
to assess teacher practices. Teacher comments are likely to be a 
mlxtm'e of what she actually does, what she would like to do, and 
perhaps also what she pircelves the interviewer would like her to be 
doing. The Investigator has no sure way of dlstli^ulBhlnf these three 
atrands in the interview Bltuatlon, Hence the questionnaire and the 
interview are actually two techniques both of which will reveal the 
teacher's attitudes. Telford reports that "ve^ little effect on 
attitude and practice was recorded for the variables of i class and 
school slzei year groi^ taught s agei mx; or status of the teacher within 
the school" (p, 223), He also concluded that teachers were "InconBlstent 
in their classroom practice regarding progressive or traditional 
behaviour" (p. 203). His finding seems to echo Flanders' (196^, p. 233) 
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GOjnifient that the teacher rated UndireGt' has the activities of the 

•direct* teacher within her repertoir©. 

Reiterating a thame common to most observare of Inf'ormal, cpin- 

plan clasirooms, Allan (1972) stated, 

In all observatloni students appeared happy and were buelly occ^led 
with their tasks. There was no visible lign of stresB on the p^t 
of the teaehers who continued to function In a relaxed and efficient 
manner under the watoWul eyes of the obeerverst The observers | all 
experienced non-qpen area teaehersp were partlc^a^ly Impressed 
by what they dasorlbed as a relaxed and Informal but workmanlike 
at mother© (pi 69) • 

Somathlng was Inpresslrg visitors and teaoherB In Informal envlronmentot 
InvastlgatorB would have to look in other dlreotione to dlsoover the 
dlBcrlmlnatlng differences • 

Di Observed Behaviour 

The results from teBtlng and questioning had been lese than Inspiring 
yet the favourable r^orts from those who had visited Inform^ class- 
rooms liTplled strongly that there were definite differences between 
the traditional and the Informal school. Systematic observation was 
an obvious next stcpi 

in e^-ly 1970 p a reseaj^h team conposed of sixteen pecplei mali^y 
elementary prlnDlpals, conducted a direct study of the learning eetting 
in f ^en-plan and tteee traditional elementMy schools in York 
Oounty, Ontario (Bwnham, 1971) ■ It 1^ e^eclally dls^polntlng that 
this team made the basic mistake of oonfoundlng btdl^ng and style effects 
The three control acheols claim goals for their pip lis "asaentlally 
Idantlfiable with thoee of open education" (p. 23)* Though the goals 
of the ^en-plan schools a^e not a^llcltly stated, Items tabled mmh 
as •Pipll succesefully Initiates activity wM.Gh reflects Ms p^sonri 
Interests' clew^ly refleot an effort to dlsorlmlmts between foM^ and 
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Informal practices t Though nine membars of the team "were trained In 
rlacfcnroom observation techniques" (p, 23) , the resulto are tabled In a 
yea/no format under the headii^ "Found in the majority of...^en plan/ 
control" schools with no further details provldedt They repOTt, 
however, that neither the majority of open-plan nor of traditional 
achools ai lowed pupils the opportunity to share in deelgions that touch 
them closely though both types of schools gave the pMpll the opportunity 
to display personal responsibility. Observere judged, howeverp that 
the pupils in the nontrol schools did not make good use of this 
opportunity to display personal responslMlltyi In the majority of 
open-plan schools but not of control schools pTjglls successfully 
initiated aGtlvltles reflecting their personal interests. Again, In 
the majority of open-plan schools but not of control schools, pi^lls 
raised pertinent questional in neither type of school, however ^ did 
the observers believe that the pi^ils demonstratad that they had 
mastered the skills needed to discover their own answerst 

Ellison, Gilbert,. and Ratsoy (1969) with data from observation in 
an open-plan and a conventional school (grades 4 to 6) considered the 
teachers' utllliiatlon of time, and also verbal interaction using the 
Flanders system of Interaction analysis. They found that teachers In 
the conventional school ^ent more time on organlgiatlonal routine while 
teachers in the open-plan school ^ent more time observing other 
teachers. Interacting with adults, and in moving from area to area^ 
No differences were found between schools In time spent presenting 
Information or time ^ent in instructional s^ervlslon *'whlch writers 
on team approaches to Instruction intimate should exist" (pt 19) ♦ 

Their findings about the size of groins frequently used In open- 
plan and conventional schools are particularly interesting and foreshadow 
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those of Gump (1974), Large group Inatructlpn accounted for 0,8 percent 
of the tallies recorded in the conventional school compared with 12. _5 
percent in the open-plan school i medium groiip instruction accounted for 
84 percent in the conventional school conpared with 75 perGsnt In the 
c^en-plan school j small groijp activity accounted for 25 percent in the 
conventional school coirpared with 12,5 percent in the open-plan school 
(pp. 19-20), There were "no differences between the schools in the 
amount of individual attention given students-* (p, 2l), 

In a stu^ of two <^en design and two traditional Bchools (grades 1 
and 2, 5 and 6), Gujt^ (1974) examined 'environments' and pi^ll behaviour. 
He found that the use of minor adjacent sites (liS. reading niches and 
seatwork spacea at the same base) did not differ amo^ schools (p* 585) 
and that pi^jlla were rarely given leadership opportunities in any of 
the schools (p. 589)* Perhaps more Interestlr^ are the flndlnga on 
groiip size which aijpport those of Ellison, Gilbert , and Ratsoy (1969) 
above. "Ideally, the Increased frequency of large combinations at the 
^en school should enable an increase In small subgroi^s such as the 
reading group, •••No Increase occuK-edi small groins were slightly 
less frequent In the open schools" (p* 588). If combining classes for 
large gTOVps does not free a teacher for small group a, then it would 
seem there la a serious flaw in at leapt one of the rationalisations 
usually offered by its prcponentSi 

Lueders-Salmon (1972) observed a sai^le of 22 oolleglal (as opposed 
to hierarchical) teams in open-plan schools and 11 teachers in conventional 
claesrooms, flndlr^ that the ep en-plan classrooms ware more aotiv©i ae 
measured by the amount of movement not dlr acted by the teaoher and the 
prcportion of time children ^ent in edu^tlonal gameSj cooperative 
work and '-doing" versus the proportion of time children spent in waltingi 
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llstnninf; or pasoiVGi and IhQ proportion of time children opent in 
large group a. 

A prevailing problem in all research, but particularly in cpen« 
plan research, la the separation of the effects of different variableet 
Aa Luedera-Salmon notes, "aince only teams were studied In the open- 
apace gtructure it is not possible to dlstlngiilsh the effects of cpen- 
^ace structiire from the effects of teaming" (p. 63) • In fairness, 
LiiedarB-Salmon was working within a framework at Stanford University 
where this confoundl^ was ra onalized; 

Our findings thus represent the combined effects of ^en-^ace 
aiTrangements and team»teaching organiKatlon. This research design 
was chosen as owe starting point because it seems clear that the 
organisation plan underlying the open-^ace school both requires 
for its effectlYeness and is intended to enable cocperation among 
teachers" (Brunetti et al. , 1972, p, 8lJ. 

It should also be noted that the Luedere-Salmon (1972) study has 
not successfully pacified a single unit of analysis, relying instead 
on the teacher in the conventional classroom but the team in the open- 
plan environments 

In an interesting though very small scale study, Innes (1973) 
gathered two 10-minute ^eclmen records on each of 15 pifl^lls (drawn 
from 3 classes) by observing them once in an cpen setting (free choice 
environment) and once In a closed setting (^eciflc assigrunent given). 
"Although none of the analyses of variance reached slgnifioance they 
revealed a strong tendency for there to be more variance between open 
and closed settings for the same children in the same classrooms than 
between different children In different classrooms" (pi 39)* 

The edt^ational environments in elementary schools differing in 
programme openness and aMhitectural type were examined by Fisher (l97^) 
in a stidy of the Lai^uage Arts classes of 11-year-old pi^lls in 30 
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elementaiy schools in one southern Ontario diBtrlct. He used a 29-ltem 
teacher queetlommlre, Dimensions of Schooling (DISC) , to quantify 
programme evenness (l»e. Informality), an 85-"lt©m pi^ll and teacher 
questionnaire. My Language Arts Clasii to measure social pllmatei and 
five one-hour otservatlona of teacher-pi^il grotjpa that yielded data 
on 15 teachers and 90 ptplla (3 "boys + 3 girls from each teacher' i 
language arts class). A cautionary note before citing results raportedi 
Fisher's sarrple Includes 15 schools distributed over six cells 
r^resenting ^en-plan and conventional schools rated lowp medium, and 
high on programme cpennesai 7 of the 15 schools are Qategorlsed in the 
conventional/formal cell while no schools represent the conventional/ 
informal cell. It la a puzzling research design. He r^orts, however, 
that pi^ils in ^en-plan settings had higher scores on 'unengaged' and 
*in transit* and lower scores on 'watching and/or listening' to p^lls 
(p# 12)4. There were no slgnlf leant differences in the amount of paper 
and pencil seatwork, P^lls in cp en-plan settings used visual projectors 
audio equipment I hand tools, construction materials, and games more and 
the blackboard, maps, and charts less than pi^ils in conventional setting 
The social climate scales showed no significant differences on 
difficulty I democracy, or competition, but pupils' scores on diversity 
of activity were positively related and scores on formailty were 
negatively related to lirformalltyi Pi^lls In open-plan settings had 
higher scores on dlverBlty, pace, and frlctloni 

The small-scale study utlllglng few measwement techniques can be 
useful if the Investigator's review of the literature yields the Insight 
that makes it likely he can illuMnate a problematic dimension of the 
previous effortSi In general, however, we are more llkgly to find 
slfnlf leant answers to the coi^slex questions faplng educators If we 
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adopt more con^lex invcGtlgatirig techniques i a oomblnatlon of evidence 
from interview, questionnaire, testing, and observation provides a 
fuller and more acci^ate plctTire than any of them In isolation, 

E. Multipla Perffl)ectivaa 

Though facile to suggiat, a study combining evidence from varloui 
iources Is not easy to li^lementu Attanjtlng a multl -faceted approach, 
Klndrachuk (1970) used pupil, taaGher, and parent questionnaire S| the 
Canadian Test of Baala Skllli, and the OTltten logs of the prlnclpala 
of the two c^en-plan schools. Unfortunately , the llfe-qsan of the 
Open-^ace Committee oonduotlnf the reseaxoh was not long enough to 
permit appropriate analysis of the data. Ftp 11 questlonnalreB arrlvad 
too late to be included In the main worki bo they were tallied and placed 
in an tppendlx, but were not subject to Btatlstlcal analysis or 
commentary* The teaches* re^onsea to the 23-ltem oheckllst plus six 
qLUestlons are tabled under the headings "General pinion" and "Opinion 
Ghange from Fall to aprlng " without details of the total teacher 
pcpulatlon and re^onse ratpi and with no indication that statistical 
tests were carried out. The data from the 156 parent questionnaires M's 
adequately though generally reportedt but we have no Idea what re^onse 
rate the 156 queatlomalrea represent or how a two parent family was 
requested to coi^lete the questlonnslre(s) • The data from the Canadian 
Test of Baelo Skills Me not intejsretable, since no statistic^ analyels 
Is reported I the mean gain over the course of one academic yeM* Is lower 
for the cpen-plan schools at grade levels 5 through 8, but m is the 
mean I.Q, The prlMlpals* logs, had they been fully r^OTteif wo^d 
have bean of prlmaw' viaue In mibstantiating and llliutdnatlng the re^onses 
given and the results obtained by the other methods- A promising start 
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but no concluslorii 

Acknowledging both owo bias and the fact that no research effort 
1b without flaw, the SSRC Teaching Styles Project (Bermett, 1976) 
did produce a more usef^ portrait of life In claasrooms of varying 
styles by gathering data from teacher questionnaires (S7I schools) s 
claasroom observation by both the research team srd L.B.A* advlBors, 
pt;pll observation by the reaeiurch team, content analysis pi^ll 
easaysi and pi^il tests using both cognitive and affective measures In 
a pre^test/poat-test design. And uiillke the 12 yeai* lag by Minuchln 
at alt (1969)1 the results were immediately forthGomlng and readable. 
In this major I thoijgh controversial, piece of reaearoh two strands 
have been focal* Firsts to break the pattern of dlchotomous teaohar 
ratings, the research team devel^ed a teacher questionnaire and 
adJilnlstered It to a census sanple of 87I aahools and than used cluster 
analysis on the re^onsae to obtain gro^^s of teacheri similar In 
practicei Twelve groups were Initially dellneatedi Limited reaoiaraes 
necessitated a smaller Male tho^h more Intensive effort from that 
point, The second paxt of the study Included 37 teaohars and their 
classes representing 7 of the clusters which had been aaleotad to Include 
the two most formal clusters, the two most litform^i ^d 3 with mixed 
teaching styles. The academic achlevemsnt of the ptplls In thm tpper 
junior claases was measured at the beglmilng aiwl the end of the year. 
Using the 950 pip lis rather than the 37 classes as the unit of aniJ^yslSi 
statistically sigidflcant dlffertnaes among styles were fou^ favouring 
the formal teachli^ methods. This method c£ ajiiLysls has baen challei^gad 
* (Rogers and Barron, 1976) • Bannstt does not Idmself argue for a return 
to formal methods, but cltlr^ aTOsptlonal results In one Inform^ 
classroom s^geeta "that careftfl. and clear structuring of actlvltlee 
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together with a omrloulum which enphailses cognitive oontent «e the 
keyi to enhanced aoad©mlc prograae" (p. l6o)t 

After this oonsldirftbla ep^tndltwa of rasoOTaes, where art we? 

Theye hag been no rajor piece of ressMCh nor set ^ stiidlea that 
aoncluslvely demonateates an advamtag© for either the 'tradltloiml* 
approach or the • Informal • gpproach. There Is nothii^ substantial to 
oonvlnca tho 'uncommitted and certainly no evldeMe strong enough to 
convince the unbelieving. 

PMVioui atteiqpts have proven imauccesrful for three reasons* Plret 
key variables have been carelessly defined i as has itoead^ been 
lllustratadi the '^en* school may or may not adopt swh practlcsB as 
te^ teaching, an Integrated day, an Inte^ated cOTriciium, family 
groining I discovery leMning, or m IMl^duallMd ^proachi (And even 
once anunirated, these alamants thamsalves Bm vulouaLy deflnad«) 
Secondi the reaauch Itself has bean flawed In daslgni eipaolally In 
sa^le selaottoni wd In an^yslei Thlrd| most Investigators have 
pr^agated ©jctrema Images of a •traditional' and a •prograsslva* 
classroom* It Is naive to e^Mt a solution to educational cLLlemiQaa 
that claMly labels the 'good' md the 'bad', yet this has bean the 
form In whloh investlgatori have conc^tu^l^ad the clastfoom In the 
pasti Barr (1929) attested to Isolate the chttacterf-stlcs 'good' 
and 'poor' SooliJ. Studlas teacharsf Anderson (l939) malntidned tha 
dlchotom^s thinking but chMgad the labels to 'Intep^tlve' and 
'domlmtlve'i Lewlni LSfpltt, and Vhlta (1939) pr^erred the labels 
'democratic* and 'autocnttlc' ; describing classroom climate , Vlth^l 
(19^9) dl8tlntTri,shed the 'laarner-msportlve' from the 'tSMher self- 
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sipportliig' f Cogan (1956) q?t©d f or •inolMlve* and •preolusive* teaDhaMj 
while Pianders (196^1') favoured 'indirect* and 'direct' j BsMiitein (1968) 
legltlndsed '^en' bxsA 'olosad' sohoolsi and fln^y moving Into the 
Gomnon veamaouli^, TelfOTd (l970) oonsldered 'prof^sfllve' itfid 
•tradU.tlona'. 

Yet when It Qsm dom to aatwlly finding the ntiph-heriated 
'progressiva' teaehw, Invefitlgators have been dls^poln^d by their 
souoity. Cluster Mi^ysls ctf ^ueitlormalres from 1|258 lyper Ju^cr 
School teachers revealed on^ 9 parsent con^vo^ng to the Flowdan 
model that BlgM^kle (1967) and togwm (1970) had claimed was prevalent 
In 25 to 33 percent of British classes (Bermett and Jortan, 1975i P« 27}* 

These dlohotomles have produced little propeess eltii^ In our 
way of construing the olasnoom or In am pnctlce wlWLn Itt 

si^rioN III. A BSvionniATiOFi 'situations' 

A* . Inteoduction 

To point the way out of this long toadltlon of dlohotomous ImigaSf 
Bennatt sM his colleagues (Bennet bxA JmAm^ 1975i Bannatt, I976) 
davelcpad a t^^ology of taacUlng styles from a cluater ani^yals of 
If 258 ^uestlonnalrae covl^tad by teacha^s of third m& fourth year 
Junior &hool ptplls* They found that moat teachers r^orted adcptlng 
mixed strategies I though the more fonoal and Infomid styles were also 

^Cogan (1956) Is sensitive to some aopeots of the problem. He states 
that 'inclusive' and •prroluslve' are two sepiu^te v^ablesi not halves 
c£ a single contlnuuJii wd "^t he Is labelling them mom neute^ly 
than for e»ivldi ''airthori.tiodaAi laisses falrai demoamtlci Inte^atlvei 

domlnatlve''. He mlercuta hlmseU , howeveri by presentlDg affect^ 
laden tables Oppi 78 and 80) tying 'prealuslve' with rah terms as 
•domlnatlve'i 'ag^sslveS 'rejectmt', 'self -centered' i md •hostile' 
and tying 'Iwluslve' idth such tems as ' Inftegmtl va'i 'mprturant'i 
•friendly' I •trustf^S wd 're^onslve'i 
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r^TOsented in tht m^lm^ The chiffaoterl^atlon of tauhlng fityles 
along a single Umonslon doag not aootjrataly rafleot life In the 
olassroom* 

One of th@ majOT dlfflot^tles Is tl^t th@ previom nseio^h tMats 
the elaswoom as ths ssalleat ynlt of M^yals whan In f aot this nmmm 
wfoimdadt Xt BBem vmy likely that thiM a^ra homoganaoua aotl^tlai 
acroea olaaamomsi ana ImaMataly plotwa tha antlra olaaa 
gatharad for a story, tha anaU groiv vofldng on a projaeti tha Individual 
reading to the taaohart Thasa aotlvltlai 9iay nail ooom In tto olaas* 
rooms of both tha * traditional* Md the *pro^aaslva* teaohw. In 
classroom cllinatas that are ^imm^ a^ thosa that ua *hostllaS In 
that avanti tha ohmatarlstlas ^ tha aatlidty nay ha as Iqiortant asy 
or mora li^ortant thM» tha oh^ot^rbloa the taaohar or tte 
ganar^ olassroom ollmata* 

To tha ajrtent that tush aotl^tlas ^tar tha soolal situation Into 

wtdeh the ohild la placad, na aan idso msum th^ idll have dtf f artng 

af facts IV on indlvldiial ptvlls. Raush and his assoolatas ware amo^ 

tha first to hagln aiylrto^ studlas lo^ng at siioh affaots* 

It can ba seam tiiat settings ganw^ly oontrlhutad mora litfOTmatlon 
and had praatar tffeot on radticing pr^otlva taio^rtalnty about 
baimvlOT Ulan did InUvlduiO, dlffaranoas among tha Qhlldran« In 
this rastolotad saMa, tha sooliA altiiatloii ms a mora liqportiyit 
datamlnwt sooli^ bahavlw than Mas ttw panm^ty crit tiia 
Indlvldtna oUldt (Raush, FwbmiAp and LlavaUyni 19^9 1 P« 325) 

Vhat thay damons^bratad was that tha Intas'aatlon of situation ^nd parson 

was mora Infltiantlia thw tha sum ctf aaah taken s^^rata^ wd In some 

oases than the epmblnad sum (i^^la and tltUaf '1972| pi 15| Bomrsi 

1973, p. 3211 a^ar. 19?3, PPt 299-300), 

Tha oru^lip. proUam fn tiia adusatlonal rasaaroh^ is d^lnlng tha 

dally a3Q>arlanaab idLthln tha olasif oom so that thay §m nelthar trlidal 



nor so Go^lex that thm practislnf teacher will find them dlfflciat to 
recognise as ^ h^ standard r^ertolrei thay must also be readily 
discriminated by the InvestlgatOTf Far aonvenlenQei we will adopt 
the generic label •situationa* to r«rar to these daily e^pOTienceg 
common to many elasimomst 

S. Dimension li Groro Slge 



A nimber of dlmwslons sy^est themselvta for def inlng this amallar 
unit of analysis, the "situations The dlffioiat task is salaotlon. 
We turn to previous liteMtOTe to see if it can miggest crucial 
dimensions that produce a qualitative dlfferenpa In p^ll e3p«rlenc©i 
Though few InvestigateM have e»nined alaswoom activities, some have 
offered lists or categOTl^ations ^ the alemsnts aonmon to Instrwtlonal 
programmes (PMklnSp 196^, 19651 Guj», 196?| Adams art Biddlep I97O1 
Gibbons, 1971) • The major guide ttase studlss provide is their repeated 
o^hasls on the pi^ll's position within a pfe^i whether In a clasei 
with a limited nurabw of hts peers, or in tutorliJLi^ 

One variable which seems to be irffscttd by groi© slse Is the nature 
and freiuancy of interaction, Dawa (l93^), In a study kindergarten 
classes with pcpulatlons ranging from l4 to 46 p^lls, found that an 
Increase In group size was acco^anlad by an Ircrease in the total 
number of children wlw ^oke (r^,82), but a decrease in the prcportlon 
of the groi^ who moke (r* -.58). 

In a cllrdcal settlnf , Hutt «id Valzey (1966) found ttat normal 



Indeed, as^erience in "alternative student groiiplngs" Is considered 
so l^OTtent in Sweden ttat It Is one the eight principles behlttd 
the building Qt cpen-^lan sehools in the lW.«o reflon (^vril, 1$/?% 




p. 15). 
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subjeets showtd progMssivaly less intaractlon m groip mim Increastdi 
but besame iignlfleMitly moM ^reeslve in a iMg© groypi 

In thm mtmwl setting of a mmmmTy sohool at th© University rf* 
Mlnta^h, HaGMM (19?0) Investigated the flpaelng behavlew ^ 
20 preschool children under fcm e:^erlmental density eowlltlons. The 
four-oell design was basad on 100 peroent and JO p^ent of the class 
mim and on 100 psroent md 80 percent of the available claswoom 
^acsi Supporting Hutt and V^zey's (1966) finding, MsGrew found a 
trend toward lowered contact at hlghar srolal densities. She riso 
fouwl that "differences In social density 'were more potent In eliciting 
adjustments In pacing bslmvlota thM ^atl^ density dlffereiioes" (p, Z&^)^ 

It has also been ugmi ttmt the use ot mlf^seleot^ small groins 
provides a social situation that gives the puill eaotl©^ seomlty and 
svport (Worthlngtonp I971* p. 60) with the IspUoatlon that the seowe 
child produces ^tter work udg mt inaldentiJlyp Is lear^ng valuable 
social sJdlls. Adams and Blddle (l9?0) fin the oognttlve valw of 
the small grotp, r^ortlng that insightful questions about "cause and 
effect," "Masonfl why," ai^ "ratioMaizatlonB f»," teneltd to In 
the perlphefal ^otps nther than the oentciA teaehef-4onlaatad ffco^ 
(jp. 6?) In the alasnooms they stuUed. Andonon (1964) aomienting en 
coneluslons from two eonfaxvaees on the Middle Sohool oo-9onsored by 
the Bedf OTd (Neil Ycffk) Public Sehools and the Iduoatlowa Faellltlea 
Lab^atorles, stcgaats that "nuking, Interaotlne eratpa aeen to do beat 
when ooflvoaed of five to eight nemberst.ttoie dlaouaslon Md viLLid 
deelaion m*lni (aa It Mlatea to li^Tddual leMmlng) la dlWleult 
when the nunber of ptfrtlolpanta exceeda twolve" (pp. 2^-207). Bealdea 
the aoclaa and cognitive v^uea, Thoaaa and Flift'a (1963) critic^ revleif 
of 31 enplrlcal atudits ^ aaall grotpa avggeste that the amalleg the 
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fwoyp the more likely that individuals will be satisfied with the 
discussion and with their own part in it (p. 378), 

Concerning indications o£ actiml practice, Beallnf (1972) r^orted 
data from a queatlonnalre study ctf ten percent of the JuniOT &hool 
teaohtra (I89 teaohera from 39 sehoolo) from two LlAs (one a£ which was 
coi^rehenfllve). Foi»-flfths of the teachew used a gxam layout tm 
furniture with five to eight pi^plls In a ffcoi^ | leBs than one-fifth 
reaCTanged furaltOTe for diffopent aGtlvltles. Hepartlng on 
queatlonnalre data received from 186 teachers In British Columhia, 
Allen (1972) noted that ahout 39 percent of teacher time In qpen areas 
is ^ent with medlum-slEed ermm^i 28 pgrotnt Hlth amaU ffeetps, bM 
23 pareant with Inllvldual ptplls (p, 45)* UitfortMatalyj no iMallna 
is provldad by taaohars In btilldlngfl irtth cenvtntloiml elaswoemsi 

In a mtvOy of six traditional thlrt-grade olasOTOoasi Giap (1969) 
found that small frcny s^aents produoed a hlf her amount of ptpll 
involvament than total class sagmsnts Zl^f). 

Looking at tha avldsma for tha vmB of small groups In the 
classroomp Durifeln and Blddle (1974) suMttl^ei 

RasuLts show that trtdltlonal olaswooms upsM most of their tla© 
In whola-class aotlvltlas or In Indepandent saatworki Uss of small 
grot^s vwles as a function of subjaGt matter, Is graatar in tha 
loKer-pfada levels miA In multlgraded elaswoomsi and Is mora likely 
In classrooms eperatad by younger teaoharsi Morawer, ptpili*i 
Involvement is ^atar In small groi:ps, and the dlsausslon there 
la more likely to Imrolve intellaotuiaisiatlon. to the other hand, 
small groups we more likely to involve thamaalvas tiith nonreleVMt 
matariids than is the alaa»ooa as a wholct •« •these findings 
avpport the idea that snaU groTyps shoidd be anooUMgad in the 
clasttoom, lathoi^h their aotlvitles sho^d be sypeivisad by tha 
taaaiwr so as to ke^ them on tMget (pp. 383 and 388) • 

In a atudy erf matl»matloi luBBona in six inform^. JiMlor olamoons 

(Boydell, 1974), thot«h indlvldu^ ptpll inatruotlon Has the moat 

popul« form of teaehlnf , lirtwfaetlng with the onall gcoqp did aooount 
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fOT from 9 to 2^ percent of thm teachars* time. Focussing on lidlvldual 
P'^lli In these same iitformal classes, Boydell (1975) fouM that pupils 
did engage in indlvldui^ ot grow with little mcarvlslon arid 
without the waited time on which critics ai^« She doae reiterate a 
point famlll« to teaohttsi It is difflciAt to orgartLze em^l grot© 
activities to anoo^^e matelnadp wo^k^orlented Intenotlon. 

The smallest uMt of teaoher-ptpll contact is Indlvldi^lEed 
Instructioni The literature on Indlvlduallised Instruatlori Is extensive. 
Gibbons (1971) su^ests a categorization «P pr^^ammes as aotlve (teachar^ 
controlled) I reroonslve (teMher-ptpil oocparative plannlr^), or 
permissive (ptpll controll^) (p, Z?) and provides a useful my of 
co^asdng progranmes via grohlc profllas. Ftfhips an obvious point 
is that individualised Instfuctlon reQ;^res a ratio of one to onei not 
the usual thirty to onfi« For economic reasons most of the concern with 
Individualized Instoictlon has focws^ on the vmm of pupils to teach 
other ptpils (Llppltt and Lohmany 1965] Xilttle and WaCLkeri 19681 Lucasi 
Galther, and Montgomery, 1968| Sn^p, 1970 1 Girtner, Kohleri and 
Rlessmani 1971 1 Hledermeyw mi Ellis , 1971 1 Bosenbaumi 1973) ■ Iitformatlon 
on what happens to ptc^ils when the Individual oon-teot Mth their class 
teacher is increased could not be found by Sunkln and Biddle (1974| Pi 389) 
nc^ by this wrltert This 1^ a slgnlfioiait issue since as mwh or mon 
of the benefit the peer tutoring programmes is Incwred by the tutor 
as by the tutee (Olowardi I9671 ft»ger and Steam, 1970 1 Lantoim and 
Mtttln, 1970)* 

After visiting schools representing *tbe best ciorent pMctlae* 
in 23 authorities over a two yew period (1969-1971) Rosen and Boaen 
wrttei 

• ••perils what is l^elllng us more than anythlx^ else is the ^oidng 
awweness that ohll^^n leun ttoough talk and the w^ they do tMs 
la ooiqplese ud vailed (pt ^l)t 
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Inf c^iwl edwators woi£Ld argue that the child in a teacher-dominated 
Rlase discussion has little opporttmity to learn in this way. 

Yet our knowledg© about what happens to the child when ha is a 
member of groi^ps ^ v«ious slices is scant » lindted to the relatively 
general flndli^s that groi^ sige effects the frequency and qu^lty of 
Interaotloni ¥e reeofnlge idth ChMlty James (1968) that "^ot^ing is 
not teachings It la a way of mkltm better lemilng poasible" (p. 68). 
What goes unaaid In that slraple statement is perhaps more iiportantf 
grotp size is easily dtf Ined and also easily teaoher-manlpulated. 
Further, groip mim meets om erlteria of being meanln^ul to the 
teacher and easily disarlmlnated by the Investlgatori 

C, Dimension lit Teacher Partlgipation 

A second dimension which we have reason to assme makes a difference 
in the quality of the pijpil's esperlenoe is tMoh« paitlcipatloni Though 
in general the teachsr ooc^les a •front-and'-oentre^ pOBltlon (Adams 
Md Biddlei 19?0) dlrsotlng and dominating verbal Interaotlon (Bellack 
et ali| 1966), the role q£ the teacher can be extremely varied (Gw^i 
196?). But what haj^^M to the pt©ll In the iiiomal clasraoom where 
he actually Is encotiraged to select and maMge his own activities 
lately without teacher direction? 

There has been almost no researoh into teacher •^less ^mvs« We 
did locate one sn^X-^scale study concerned with teaeher-less small 
grmf dlacusslen In secondary Inglish ( Mills » 1974)* Twelve Ifi-yeite-old 
pi^lls followlnf m tofllah CSB cwttse volunteered to pwtlclpatep 
forming ttoee pmva idth tcm members each. The three tnatMnt 
methodSi all coi^ucted with the teacher absent di^ng disouBslonsp weret 
1) i>^tei ^^Alnuta tips^reoorded tmstmictwed dli^usslonp write 1 
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2) 20-mlnuta tijje-rseorded struottirad dlsotisslon guldad by a 
sheet of q^uestloni provldad by the teacher but to b© used 
at the sttuients' dlseration} 

3) 20-mlirute tape-»aordid wistruotured disouislon (no q^uestion 
sheat) • 

This same sequanee was followed by each grovpw The content was 
provided by tteee poems i^ose aequence was rotated amor^ ff^a^mm The 
24 Witt en conpositlons ud tjMsorlpts of the id.na cULsousslons were 
analysedi Mills rtpOTts favourably that In eleven out ^ the twelve 
pairs of wltten ao^ositlona the awoM pleoe of writing iMreased 
in length after the dlwusslon (p. Ik) and that amiaysls ctf the eontent 
of both the tapes and the conposltlons reveled "a olew advanoe of 
understanding and even a totuaatlo l^rovement In some oases" (p • I5) , 
His points are syppoarted with eweipts frra the polls' pipers wd 
teped dlsousslons* He oonoltules that "the level of unaerstitfiding 
reached by the end of a disousslon Is Invariably greater thro that 
which obtained at the beginning. Wheth« it is ^ater than that which 
would ocow f or all partiolpwts in a olass^teachlng i^stem of 
oBganlgationi only ftttther reseMch could detea^ne" ^.19)* 

TMs is a challenge which those IntOTested In in£&msl education 
must consider • 

Like grotp slzOi teacher partlc^ation meets the crlteri-a we 
specified for dimensions of a sltuationi it is easily definedi it is 
meaningful for the teacher 1 and it is easily Wscilminated by the 
investlgatc^t 

Another Fgygett Pupil Oholoe 

Another critio^ facet in the description cf the clasnoom is the 
elanent ef pv^il ohoioei vecifloally his choice of activities* 
Rosenshlne lO^ Purst (1973) olalm that the co^lete list erf ota^nt 
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educational •shoulde' could orly be guessed at, but in their three 
gueeses they include, "students shoiild spend time Initiating activities" 
(p, 161) t Birth (1971) provides the rationalisation for the •should' 
in his outline of asmu^tione about leamli^ In an infoMiri clasaroora. 
He erphaai^es that p\pil choice ensures motiVi,tioni that ohlldrsn will 
learn if allowed choice of materl^s aiKl questions, that they will 
often "choose to collaborate in some way," and perhaps most inpOTtant 
that ahildran tmve the "coi^eteiwe and the right to ra^e signifioant 
deolslone concerning their om learning" (p* 98)* 

The natural amdety about pt^il choice is t^t aoademlc standarde 
will fall. Cronbach (1963) counters this, claiming that "claeses under 
teacher control and classes ^th groigp planning lewi ogwse material 
equaJ-ly well... (which) means that teachers can tfford to take time for 
groijp plannlngi Time used for this pu^os© is evidently repaid by mora 
effective leapminf in the time that remains" (p* 515) ■ Colemaji at ali 
(19661 p. 323) rip^rb that their data suggest that the child's sense 
of control of his environment Is in^ortant to the early achiavement of 
all children, and to the later achievement of ohlltoan from dlfiadvantaged 
groi^B. 

More reassurii^ than either of these assertions is the knowledge 
that in the first instance It Is the teacher who creates the clasraoom 
environment. Since ptpils cannot m^e choices in a vaowm (KoM,, 1969, 
p. ^)| it is w to the teaoher to provide the initial cpportiadtles 
and then to widen the areas c£ choice by providing (mA ar^ounglng 
pifllle to provide) a li^er variety of stlmdating materl^s and to 
increase the pr^ortlon q£ school time ^ent on piyll-ehosen activities 
as appr^rlate (Mulr, 1970, p, 18) • 
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Pi^il Gplnion is clear In the tallies of p*^ 11 questionnaires 
administered at two ^en-plan schools in Saskatoon (Klndrachuk, 19?0| 
Appendix k)m Over 77 pareant the ptplls ^reed to the stattment 
"I Ilka the ohanc© to choose ray ora tcplcs to study." 

P^ll oholce, a vltiL ooBponent oi the Infarnii clasraoom, will 
be inveetigatad throufh tsMhw and ptpll querlei as well as 
observation since It Is di^fleult to judge from observation to what 
extent the p^ll activity la teacher dlreated. 

E, The Situations i A First FormulatlQn 

Since the definition of Inform^ education proves so elusive i since 
the dlehotomous sttteotj^es the 'profresalve' and the 'traditional' 
classroom ^pear to be accurate desoriptlQns of so few classes, and 
since previous research efforts offer a paucity c£ usefiip signifioant 
findings, we prcpose to shift the focus to situations wMch my be 
fowid in classrooms of differing philoicphioal orientations* Using our 
two dimensions of groqp si^e and teacher p«tlclpatlon provides an 
initial matrix looking like thisi 



Groi^ SlEei 


Vith 
Teachw 


Without 

Teacher 


Indlvldu^ 






Small Gro^ (n^2-6) 






Medium Ormp (N^?-12) 






hs^m Grov (HBl^-GlaSs) 






aofflblned Claeses 







It is reasswl^ to note that many of the situations defined by tWs 
matrix have been previously singled out and labelled by teachers, 
presumably because they consider them Ij^ortiwt. For e»i^le, the 
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Indlvidtial ptpll working with teacher participation Is ustially referred 
to as a 'tutoriaj.' and vdthout teacher participation as 'soatwork'i 
a small groifl) with teacher participation is referred to as a 'aealnar' 
or 'groi:© diBCUBsion' and without teacher participation as •project or 
groi^ work' ; the l^e ffcom with teacher pMtlclpatlon Is referred to 
as a •class leBson' oc 'jreoltatlon' while the comMned classes idll 
most lUeely ine«i •preaentatlon', (We tho\ifht it. ■unlikely that we woifl.d 
find many Instauices slaable groins of children (a whole olasa for 
exanple) working irtthout teacher participation, but Inel^ided them In 
the matrix prior to actual investigation.) 

Out of the rhetOTlc and the reseiffoh we om "begin to see a 
profitable line tcac ftffther Inquiry. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

TWO sTUDiKi msmm and Bmim 

SBCTION I. INTRO^TION 

Prom ow review of th© lltaratwa, tha iBost profitable approach 
to the questions wised by Informal eduoators appaarad to ba the 
altuations* Thoiigh Bennett and Jordan (1975) delineated saven dlmenelona 
dlstlngulahlnf the Httdltlon^" and the 'profresslve' classroom, 
realistically wa cotd,d sai^le only a few. We Intended to coneantrate 
otir efforts in the fir at instance on gro^ il^e (related to their 
Factor II) and the presence or abseTOe of teaohar partlolpation, and 
In the second instance on tha qiiality of pi^ll esparlence, with 
racial attention to oholoa (related to their Factor VI), 

The rasearoh was eondwted aa two studies i beglnnlnf with an 
as^ploratory study of 12 alas«oiOTs and contlnuliif idth a stu^ c£ JO 
fOTther claswdbms. We will refer to these as Study One and Study Two, 

Brfora being coiairitted to a set Mhadiie mA prooadTOa , the 
investigator visited three schools , noted for althar their itrfoMial 
approach ot their MchltactOTd.ly vai^ ^en building , hcplng to gain 
new insight p to oheek the Vfiaidity of the growing situations in these 
contexts, and to gulda the decisions relating to the details of the 
research design, Olaases spaimlng the age range c£ the primary school 
were visited. Following these preliminary vlsltg, the secoM year 
junior level was seleetad for the study, ^ Instruronts were designed and 



^Several factors were cperatl^ In tWls selecttont both the lirfitfit school 
^ the tcp junlOTs teve been the focus of the bulk df the resaMch on 
the infera^ classroom. Though tha woa* In that waa Is far ft^m co^leta 
It saems wi ippwprlate time to begin consideration of chlltoen In the 
mld^e years. A saooni yaw JtmlOT piiill woid.d have already had one ye« 
to orlant to tha school tC there were a majOT charge (building and/OT Ha^ 
Teacher) tar tha Infant School and yet tMs aga would substMtiy,ly 
avoid any dlffaraiiGes that wight occot bwause soma ^ tlm schools stlU 
partlclpata In the 11+ aw^natlon ^stam while others do not. 



piloted., and aCTangements were made for the gathering of data for 
Study One (see *Troeed\ffes," telow) . 

Following the anri.ysis and interpretation of the data from St'udy 
One, a aeeond study wag dealfntd and o^cled thr^fh. This had a dml 
pw^o&^t First, it was intanded to fmth« clarify bx^ oonflrro soma 
of the re stilts from Study One. This Imltri-ed observation of the 
teacher's use of six gr^^ings which had proved of Intarasti deflnltiona 
of the grotplnga were refermiilated In light of the MTOlte from Study 
One. In particid.«, it was clew that ^oi^ing could be a function of 
the furniture available i of the teacher's method of oxganlglng aaslgned 
work? or of an atteirpt to allow piplls the cpportunity to planp or 
in soma way tffact their own workt Pother, it was avldant that there 
were many different oontesrts leading to the Individual pwll working on 
hlB own. The definitions mi the methods of recording the groiclngs 
took these oonaldentlons Into aocount* 

Our Initial coricern wlUi pvpll oholce aLao evolved after St^^ One 
Into a closer look at the t^e c£ ftamework that the teacher might 
provlda. The ptpll might be allowid oholca In one or mora o£ such 
areas ass when he does bxx aQtlvityp whom he selacta for working 
conpanlons, where ha works, and the matarlaLs he selacts fo^" use. 

Thus, the first part of Study Two was ooncarned with raflnlng and 
nanowlng the focus of SttMly Onei it ^so sought to ailment the sai^le. 

STOondly, our focus shifted ttm general olassroom patterns to 
tha e^erlames of the Indlvlduri PWll» According to tha advocates 
gS iitfa»nal aduoatlon, the ^'u^lty of school life In tt^ Irtfonud. 
dlaettoom wlU be dlf ferant 4or tha child. Ha will have the ^pOTtunlty 
to wra'k In g^mpB of v^^lng sIms, will be encour^ed to interact 
frequently with classmatas, idll view tha taaehw as soaaone cpen to 
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his quegtlonsf will make some of the choloae relating to his school 
work. These anphaaas Bxe pervasive j m might my^mt them to affect and 
to hm reflsoted In m^y agpeote of olaagroom lif©i a^eclally the 
lanfiiage iised. Lanfuag© Is aubtlei there am mskny waye It oan 'b% used 
to craata an "atmoi©here** or set of e^pwtatlons (Leuls, 1975 1 BaMes, 
1969) • Bvoh an>ecta of iMgvage mm as who takes the Initiative in 
bsglmilng a oonversatlonal emt^ngei and whose language la 11ml ted to 
the role of Wiponse, seam both obvious and eantrml to olassrooffl 
e3(parlenee, dlosely related to the q^uestlon of Initiation Is that of 
the t^a of diacusilon which raeiLLtst does it take the form of a 
Buooesalon of atatemanta c£ facti ^ questiony wsww, BXii evalijatlon, 
or of a more qpen-^e^^ed inquiry? All of these we directly related to 
the a^peetatlons aet by the teacher, and equally directly reflected 
In the language environment of the olasnoom (Bellaak et al*i 1966). 

To be^ln to stui^ the esperlenpea ^ ihm individual chlld| two 
quite dlffBr^nt approaches were decided 19 on. First , we obeyed the 
language enviroiment for individual children* Who interaots with the 
child? At whose initiation? Tor what ptrqpoaes? Secmdi we asked 
individual ohildi*en about their clasnoom e^erienca. Miat cholees 
did thay have? Wilch activities seemed Ilka work? What sort of 
movement a^d talk were pemlgslble? 

The Instrumarrts chosen or devalqped f t^e In each study are 
described In the next sectloni foUow^d by an account q£ 'Uie procedures 
eirployodi mA a description at the sMiples gatheredt 
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L^^^Tgaolier quegtiQnnairej 

T'Wo q^tiestlcniialroe wra usad In the first stuiy. On© was ielicted 
io jr^vldi baseline data on the teachers i thm othw was dtval^td to 
jBiaSuzfi tiaohere' attltides towa^ the groi^lnes (Apper^x !)• 

To provide dtmograplila IrtfoMatlon swh as ^a, tralring, teafcchlng 
«3p«3:L^n^e» class Bim mA to ptovld© data on tha tiaohsw' 
attltt>4e^ towwd adwatlonal isruas, partlo^Mly formal bM. Infarmal 
inathod^aj a ahorteiiad vaMlon of tht SSBC's Irlma^ &ihool Project 

Teayeha^ Suastiomaira diValcped at the University of LaiiPaatar mm 

1 Z 
atelnlHared. IteM mm oniitt^d for Khlah dULta ootid ba ebtalnacl 

ftDJH the oomblnatlon of cencvwiatiori idth ths teaGheri mt olDservatlori 

^h^dulif and our Iiidlv^idii^ P\pil Sohadule (both descrlbsd belotf) \ 

m lic^^d to mInlplM taaetei time as^endltittai Part 3, "Cplnlona About 

Bdij^atiDn"p was used In Its antlMtyi It Im oQ^osad of three saotlonsi 

The fl^st ssctlon, "Tiachlnl Almfi", is ooapostd c£ nlM Itaias ifhloh the 

*aa<^ha^ Is ask©d to ratf oa a fli^a-polnt acale ftom 'not li^ortaiit' t© 

'as^eatlal*- The next ieotioii, '%tnlons Alout Mi*Datlon Isauai*', asks 

the ta^clier tc oonslder euch Isstiaa as dlsclpllna, st^aaning by ability, 

gron^ Mo^k^ marklrg, wd ewA-fclvltyi rating aaoh o£ 10 Itams on a flv©'- 

€ finings froa tha jroj^ct for which this ^uastlonnalra ms davalcpad 
^a ^e^ad In Ta ^^n^ St ^3.(ga and gi^ll fToa^mm (Btmiattg 19?6) • W© 
HiU r^f« to the larteymeirt its tta Teaahine Styaea Quastlonnidr©. 

^In 1 Itafts 7 ttooi^ 15 WA In Ptft 2 ItaM 10 thromgh 28 wto 
^nl4ta4« A ocpy of Uia ifhoie Instmient Is Imlisdid In t^p%miX% Ii 
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point soale tmu •strongly ilsa^ee' to •strongly agree'. The 10 IteM 
In the third saetlonp "C^inioni Abo-ut TaacMug Msthods", dlreotly aik 
for the teaehar'e c^lnloiis atont fori^ Inforinai teaGhlng methodsi 
Again, mhm im asIcH to ra^ond on a 5*point so^iy ftom •itronfly 
dlsagrse' to ^m^ot^e^y a^e't 
Teaohar Attitiafles TovMd the Groiplnf s 

The flMt stage of ths attidy was prafmaed on the lisportaaDe thm 
groi^liig patterns In the clasMDoni. rpllowlng a Kalllaji (1963) vlaif, 
it was ei^intiai to discover tha tiaahars' attltudaa towarf thasi 
gxoiplrigs. It was euntlcipatsd that sonii frot^lnga would ha mivairsally 
uaad and ^prov^idt riffloat tv©^ teaohw reads storlea to the entire 
class ai*i aliftest Bvery taaohar haa moineBts when ona child reoelyea her 
uiidlvldad atttiitlon. ly QOiitrast, mome ffroipliif a fit a atawotypai 
the olasa laason for the formal taaiQher} groiflp inatrtiDtioii for 

the informal tMeh«# Riipciiias wm sought which iio^d h^ln to 
dellneata the grotplngs of i^aed value anl the ^oi^lBga that 
dlacrlmliiata tatween teachers of oonflLlatlng viera and praoticaaf 
The Pilot^ Instrument 

The initial ef fwt -went Into adiinlstarlng a written rapartoj?y 
gridp alBillar to 3hiok*a (1973) » in ifhich taaohors wara asfesd to rat© 
the groupings on conatoets which thay et^pplled (Appendix l)# The 
r^ertory grid ^aehjditie was ailacted to neasmre how the taaohers wore 
conatn^ng tha ero^inga both beoatasa it la wLatlvely free etf investigator 
lias and b^aause it ^^oiia tiia nsearahar to Aeaswa thm atrubotwe of 
the taaeheM' m^om%mt The Iflveetlgator hsA ^ed an oral teladlc 
alioitatloii jroQeditta (Baimiitar and Rransellap 1971) dmlng her 
WiA. reaattoh whore it iotik naMly k hems to a4miiilater a ff?14 f or 
«hioh 15 conataaots were slicltaii that tlift© ooJnMtmant did not aeeoi 
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appropriate at this stage, so a written version was cons tmio ted that 
couLd b«s coiTpleted without the iiiYestlgator pwssrit. 

Preliminary work with four teachers indicated that this procedure 
Nas takli^ longer than mrraiitid the Inf oimatiori galnedi It also 
Bienied likely that the grid i^mild turn Into a no-re ^onse Item if the 
forniat wre not altered • 

Advantages and Dlsadvaritages of the Gro^lnga! 
Teaoher ftuSBtlonnalre for St'udy One 

Since the otjeotlve was to dleoover teachers ' attltiidie toward 
th€i groupings I a sln^lir format ilstlK^ the groining sltmtloiiB and 
asMng the teacher to STpply 'advantages' and 'dlmdvantagis' eeaniad 
likely to produce the conatrTOte without the frustration of the more 
conplex form (Appendix l) # 

The ^B^ome on the il^ler form was satlaf aetory* It could not 

be factor analysed ae the rapertory grid could have beani instead a 

content analysis (Berelaon, 1952) waa oaCTled out (Chapter Three), 

2. General Pattern of CLasBXOoni Activities ? 
Observa tion Schedule for Study. One 

To provide a record of grot^lng patterns dmlng one school day, an 
obaervation schediQe Haa designed for use by the Investigator while in 
the classroom, The schedule Iteelf oontalned a row for each fiva-mlnute 
period of observation and tin columnsi one for eaoh of the five grot© 
sizes (indlvld-ual, small gro^, medium groijp, large groi^), and combined 
claBses) both with and >iithout the teacher. Ertra ^ace was provided 
for 'comments' (Appendi^c l), totrlee were made for each grouping being 
used during the obeervatlon period, Indicating both the contint a^ea 
and the niimber of children Involvedi 

The observation schediie reiiilred a preciie definition of grm^ 
siae, but pi«vio"UB research provldei no commorQy agreed criterlai 
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Hutt and Val^,ey (1966, p. 1372), for exanple, label groips of six or 
fewer ai 'small'i groipi of ? to 11 as *medl'umS and gro^s of 12 or 
more as •laiigQ'p while Ltisders-Sal^on (1972) definie the 'simJ.1' group 
as CM fdth 3 to 10 members and the 'la^e' grotjp as one idth elaven 
mainbaM or more, Ariderson (1964, pp. 206«207) slaborates the distinctions 
es^lalriing that g^OTps intewct best when Qonposed ^ 5 to 8 membersp 
with tnie disousslon ml VEXid deolslorwm^ng dlfflonat with mors than 
12 partiplpatingi 

The dlscrlmlnatlong for this sttidy were mad© on the basis of ease 
of obaarvatlon, praotlcj. ediioatlonal considerations, and groupings of 
intarast in pravlOTS studies. 'Small gr^ ' was defined as 2 to 6 
pi^ils, a visually cottFortable distinction for the Investigator slnos 
so many schools have aatre squwa tables , rouifl tableSi m heragonri 
tables all c£ whlah acooMcdate to six co^OTtably, The medium 
groi^ was defined to include ? to 12 ptpllsi In order to include 
situatloM in which the teachar tad divided th© alass into three 
S^OWB such Si hlghi medlumi and low ability sattlnga. Prom an 
edtiGatlonri peripactlve, a froip as large as 13 Is uriLlftely to differ 
Biibstantlally In terms of the qi«J=lty of pwLl j^ticipation froin a 
Donslderably la^« gro^. The vocal , dominant pupils wotild tend to 
prevail while others wsalnwl silent | the teaetor wotiLd find it difflGult 
to indlvlduallsse instnictloii at^ she might with a smaller ^015 • Prevlotis 
reMMch Interest f ocussed prlinatriLly at the two axtreiaes of grmp sliSi 
Gwf (19?^, p, 588) pr^oslng eaiicfpts bxA methoaj for meamttlng 
edueatlonsl enviroiuientB In ^en-plan luid teadltlon^ly designed 
prlnau^ sohools, a^ Eaisonp Gllbertp awi Hatsoy (1969, pp. 19-20) 
oontrasting verbal intettdtion wd tewher utlllsfition of time in 
^en^plaii and aonventlonal ipper prlm^ elasM'Oonsi claim ttet la^e 
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combined class groups occur without an eqv.al balanoe of small groups 
in the open-plan settlr^j in Gujip's ianjjlep the small grotps oco^u^ed 
slightly less fMq.uently In the cpen setting than in the closed settings. 
Yet the sinall sxovp la the stereot^a of cpeii'-plan aotlvityi 

For these assOTted reasonB, thenp th© fxotp el^es adopted for 

this gttidy ware i 1) the inAlviduaL p\pll, 

2) the imll grc^ ocnQOsed 2 to 6 ptplls^ 

3) the Mdlum proijp cosposed of 7 to 12 ptpllsi 
^) the large groiQ ociVdsed ot 13 ptplls to the 

entire class i ar^ 
5) oombinad ols^mmm* 

The other dimension oonalderad ras presenca or absenoa of teaohsr. 

Hare ooiisldexed teaoher partlolpatiozi id. thin ^Uie gxaw^ not a 

more general moanltoriLai role. For the 8- to 9-year-old ptpll, It Is 

reasonabli to aesune that the child's aotlv'itles have bean eet| or at 

least approved, by the teaoher. 'Without teaahar', thareforei does 

not iwply lack ef aT©MVlaldn. T£ the nMbar of teachers within the 

altuatlon asooeeded om, then the totriL riuJabw of teaohera present 

was notedi 

Activities were recorded In 5 ndnute &K©aps beginning 5 minutes 
aTter the beglrmliig of the day (•a.m. oomnianDenent') md stepping when 
the taacher told pupils to queue, tidy 15, go out to pl^ or AimmT or 
in any other manner slgn^ed the beginning of a niajor transition time, 
during wMch ptpll movenent could be esgpeeted to be diverse and rapid 
enough that tootDeate rwerdlng of groqp ohanges WOTld be dlfflciilt* 
Transltlona were noted In the coment seotlont Ve nere looking at the 
f reqwrioy of the learid.ng situations that do occur ttther th«i the 
management teetalquefi that enable tim teaoher to place the children 
efficiently within those proiv^iiBS* 
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3< Indlvld^^ Ftp 11 Sohedtae 

To provide data on the grcn^inG patterns occia^ring ov©r Siveral 
days without nMessltating tha presence of the InvastlgatOT for mor© 
than one dayp an Indlvlduaa pypll schedule mm designed th^t could be 
poRpleted by the teaohar. By asking the teacher to asmnna the role of 
thm rassarcharp data ooruld hm gathered over a longer period than 
resources woifid have permlttad far Investigator observation* The 
schedula was brief aM stralghtf orwMdi clear categories awd blanks 
to tick, not eeeays to writs (ippandlx I). 

The echadula divldas the school day Into fom parts t coMancement 
to a.m. break, a.m* break to dlnnartline, p.m. commenpemant to p.iti, break, 
and piin. braiA to homatliaat A tick In one blaric provides d^ata on the 
else of group In ifhlch tha pypll Is working , on whether or not the 
taacher Is ptttlc^atlngi aid on what the content area Is* 

For Study One, the aetlvltles <rf four consacutlva sahool days 
ware sanpled by f ollowlnf fotfr p^lls (2 boys and 2 girls) in emh 
class through a 4^, The first child was observed by both the 
Invastlgatcr and the teaoherf tha teacher queried My unclew parts of 
the form early in the cfey, bxA the afternoon was med to ch^ok rallabillty, 
rasultlns In 85.6 peroant a^eanant between the teacher and tha observer. 
Tteae other Indlvldu^ pip 11 sohadules ware left to be eonplatad by 
the teacher on the three OTbsaivant school dayst 

Thus, tha Generad Pattern Glasffroom Activities observation 
sohadule provided an ove^l partpeotlva on the activities of tha entire 
olass for one ^ whUa the l^vidiml P^ll Sohadule pOTtrayad the 
aotlvltlas of four eonaiautlva Mhool d^e as eaperienced by four 
dlfferint lndU.vldi«J.S| om per d^. 
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B> St-udy Two 

1. Tiacher toeBtiomialreB 

In Study Two I two queatlonnalraa wwa admii^gtered to provide data 
on teacher attltMes and pwotloas aM to validmta the obsen^ar'a 
claislfleatlon of t©ash©rs as fomalt mixed, or Inforiaal (^pendlx II)* 
The Teaching Stylas ^estlonnalre was ^aln admlnlfiteredp The 
instriijnent provldae valimtla "bacl^otmd data as well as a meaBure of 
teacher formallty/lnformalltyi 

A eaoond ^TOstlomalre was also ugadi It had bean devalcpad In 

the American contexfc by Walbarg and Thorns (1971? 1972) wOTklng through 

Training --De val^ment-Resaaxoh Associates, Inc»i aommlsslonad by tha 

Miicatlon Devel^ment Center j Newton, Massaoht^etts and sipported by 

thi U*S. WTlce of Bducatloni They oondwtad a eontant analysis of 

the major works wlated to cpan edtt^atlon (iBa.s what wa refer to as 

'informal' )• rai^lni from Tolstoy and Dewey to Richardson and Nolllf 

dratfted "106 upeolflCp ©^llclt statemante" (l9?li P* 199) i and 

autmittad them for comment to 29 prominent qpan edusatOTs residing In 

Worth Ainerlca. Prom their reactions, 50 Items rfpresentlDg eight 

dominant themes ware sel^ted for inclusion on the Taachar Quastlormalre 

and a parallal Observation-Rating SoiuLai These eight themas arei 

1» Provlsloidng for learning Incltidlng not only tha matarlal, 

aqi^menty and fw^twa, but ^so tha procadwas and oD^actations 
the taacher establishes along with tha OTgawl^atlon of tla© and 
the groiffi^ children. 

2« HuamenesB charaotarl^ad by re^^ct, honesty, wd Kamth* 

3* Mlagnoflls which deter^nas the way the teachm giddes aM 
a^tenls the child's laamingfl 

4. Instruction Including the rigige ^ ways the teacher raqiondSi 

5i SaaKLi^ cpportmiitles to promote pwsonal ^owth* 

6, Bv^yatlon for both the poll's and the teachtf's benefit • 

7i SeU-percffitlon or how the teacher views h^salf and har otcn rolst 

8. Assirotlons or how the teach^ views children, knowladga, and tha 
procass of le^iii^i 

ERIC 
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The 50 items asom rated on a ij^-polnt scale spanning from 'itrongly 
disagree* to 'atrongly agree •* 
2» ObsarvatiQn-Rating Scale 

The 50 items on the Walbi^ and Thorns (l97l) Observation-Rating 
Scale parallel those on their taaoher questloimalre thus providing a 
ooipparlaon for the data fatherad from the teacher questlonnalret 

In addition to observation, thirteen ^ the iteme require 
clarlfloation tteo^ifh oonveMation with the teaohec.'^ For ewaple. 
Item ^6 "Teapher tisei tegt reeiits to groip chlldj^n for reading and/or 
mathp** is difficult to w^ond to aecurately from observation alone. 
The grotjjings axs umially obvloua, but the basis for tham Is not* 

In testing the InstruJMnts In 21 traditional classrooms in the 
U.S. I 21 open claswooma In the UiSi, and 20 cpen olassrooms In the U.K*, 
Walberg and ThoMs (l9?Z) r^ortad that "It can be seen thsA C^en 
elasBes differ sha^ly from TradltlomuL on 5 of the 8 criteria . . . 
Moreover, the dlffereiieas between Open ^a^tlonal teachers we far 
iMger than the dli'ferendes found either between schools of different 
sooloeconoudc strata or between sohoola In the United States and Great 
Britain" (pp. 20^-20?)* 

He are extending the use of the instruments from their aaE©le of 
Infant (5^ to 7*year-olda) clas^ooma into Junior classrooms and from 
its American basis further into the British context by Including 
traUtlonal as waU as Infomal olaeaes in the Brttlsh saq^let 

The correlation bttiiaen total soores on the Teacher Questlonnajra 
and the Obswvation-Hating Sc^a me •?8, rtflecting the fact that 



"T*heae thirteen Items are asterisked In the miu^in a£ the instrument, 
Appendix lit 
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obaerver and teasher ratings had a similar pattern, although observer 
ratings tended to be more extreme » 

3» Groijsing, FramevorR, and Movement Observation Schedule 

An obeeivstlon schedule was designed to allow the rapid recordlns 

at regtilar IntervaJLs of the use of six gro'qplngs Md of the fMimework 

options (^pendlx H)* The six groi^lngs weras 

With Teachers Individually 
Small Groi^p 
Largs Grmj) 
Combined Classes 

Without Teacher i Individually 
Sroall Gtow 

The framework taachars provldad for pis)ll choice was divided Into 

six categories i 

Timing (pacep sequamep and dtffatlon) 

Partners 

Location 

Contant (or discipline) 
Activity (within a discipline) 
Matarlala* 

Pramework Is discussed ficrther In presently the results from this 
Instrument (Ch^ter Flvai Cteganlzatlon and Evaluation of the COTrlouluin)t 
It was recQgnlEed that more than one grotplnf and mora than one fraraework 
could be occiOTrlng at tha same tlmai Space tos provided for comments 
on unusual or coraplsx patternst 

The achadtd.e was designed so that the dmBtlon of each groining 
as well as major changes In the activity of the elftss as a whd.a coi^d 
"be racorded. 

In addltienp teacher ai^ p^ll movamant wera asaaisad by globri 
ratings at the coriclualon of the observation sesaloni Movamant was 
E^tad on a 4-polnt soiLa ranging from 'no Mc\sranca* to 'fMquant', 
Pipll movefflenti which could occiff l) iiMar taacher dirsotlon, 2) with 
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teacher permission, or 3) at the pi^il'i discretion, was divided Into 
five tj^esi 

It movoment to the teaeher for ai^ piccpoie from any location, 

2. movement for pear Inieraetlon or provisioning within the 
p\^ll'a qmtoant , 

3. movement within the room, 

4. movement within the building i "btit out of the room, and 
5i movement out of the bulling » 

There were thus 15 categ orles of pt^il movement. 

There were five categories of teacher movements 

1. remaining at her/his desk, 

2* remaining at the front of the room, 

3. moving to Indlvlduri ptpllSp 

4# cirotQ.atlnf among tables or groTjps, and 

5 9 OTP ervl sing outelde the room* 

4, Lan^age Obgervation Schedule 

A second obse^atlon sahedid.e mm designed, piloted, and modified 
to record pupils' use of languagi^ In classroom contexts ranging from 
formal to informal (^pendlx ll). The inatxunant allows for the 
categorization of verbal utterances under the general framework of 
initiation or continuation. In keeping with the line of research 
followed by such Investd^ators Flanders (196^, 1970) and Bsllack 
et al* (1966), We Imva not, howeverp followed their practice of using 
the term 're^onse* since tWLs comotes a passive Interaction. While 
Initiation Is by nature actlvep It does not follow that the swoeedlng 
utterancei will be passlvet 'Oontlnvatlon' seems a more aocurata labels 

For each utterance, ^e^er euad rTO^lver are notedt The content Is 
classified as statement, qwstlon, evaauatlonp socl^ (non-lnatrwtlonal 
utterwices such as gwetlngs) , or not clearly hewd* Though these we 
acknowledged as rough eat^OTiesi the e^l«atoxy natwe of om Iwgiiage 
study made further reflnament Inposelbla, Editing classroom lai^uage 
schedules. Including that recently publlahed by Slnslalr rad CoulthM^ 
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(1975), are not apprc^tiaie for reoordlng pi^r interaction which 

Is reputedly a centra featnare of the Inf ormal olaasroom. Following 
the distinction made Laiiger (1962), m -$Xm distingiiished betwaen 
the objective Gomments that form the bulk of our dally InterMtlons and 
the subjective ©sqareaalons that refleGt th^ indlvldtial'a own perc^tlonB 
of eD^erlence* 

The eeq-uence and length of the erohanga aj?e recorded and a ^aoe 
for additloiml GOmmanta is provldedi 

Though limited XBrnvmeB made it ij^Q^aim^ to gather reliability 
data based on two observera or on repeated visits, as mvO^d have been 
desirable^ it does appew that the instrwant Itself la relatively 
faaile to uae* Using tranecrlptB of language from primary claaess 
(Rosen and Roseni 1973f PP» 44-^8), there was a 90 peTOsnt asMsment 
between the Inveatlgator and an assistant on the olasalflGatlon of 
uttirances. Most of the disagreement wa^ aa\a©ed by the difficulty in 
aaaeeslng the intended audience from transoripts in which there are 
few contejct clu^a and no vlBiial clueSi 

Pipll^s Paroffitlon of gchoolf IntervleK 
A pijpll Interview schedule was develc^ad and piloted to provide 
data on the ptpil'a perception of school (Appendix II). The first 
page of the acbedul© lists 26 activities ooTOonly observed during 
Study One, each of which the ptpil Is as&ed to rate on a 5-point 
•work/play* m^B^ TMs distinction was seleoted since school la 
commonly regarded aa a place where one work© (Jackson, I968), yet 
the value of play to cognitive davel^ment has been stressed (Brtmeri 
19?3) and th« IrtfOCTial educator also professes fecial concern with the 
child's enjoyment of school (Barth, 1970) • To gaufs the basis on which 
the ohlld is malting the "work/play* discrimination, after he rates the 
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26 aetivltiesi he Is asked he consider© varioiiB aotlvitles to 
be mxk or playt 

Items on the saoond page of the schediala were deslgnad to focus 
on the cM.ld'fi awM'#n©Be ^ his teacher's aj^eotatlons, as mU as 
hla own cppottwiltles for m^lng daolslona and for e^rasslne cplrdons 
or mydm ^ueatloMf These stpport data to he gath^d from the 
teaohar questlonnairas, thus providing two per^aetiveBi 

Belated questions wars placed at Interveae In the Interview 
schedule to make rs^on^ea as li^^endant as possible* The Instrumant 
was daslgned to tafce approsdmately 15 Mmatas In a one-to-one intarvlaw 
situation* The Intervlaw was t^e recorded so tlmt ratings coidd later 
kB ohacked and so that aonatoicte ellalted relating to the 26 activities 
could be tranaqriLbad verbatim for the contant analysis (Gh^tar Flva). 

SEOriON Illi SAMPLE smacTioN 

A total of 50 clasaes Incl^ng 8-yaar*old pvgilm In kj schools 
were visited on the rMoiamandatlons of a county adviser, a warden of 
a teaahCTs cant^a, aM a raseMch fleer for the Schools Council 
f^an Plan Sohooli Project. Twelve teachaw were visited for Study One, 
diirlng the aimmer term of 1975 1 



qpen^lan Rooms 
Convention^ Rooms 



Fors^ InfoCTi^ 
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Study Two, cond^ted during the wlntei* tenn of 1976 ^ ras co^osad 
of 30 further teachers I 





Fonnal 


Mixed 


Inforinal 


^en-Plan Hoorafl 


k 


8 


5 


ConventloiMj, nooras 


4 


5 


4 




8 


13 


^- - 

9 



At the conclusion of a full day of classroom observation pl us 
dlBcUBslons Kith toth the class teacher and the Head Teaohar, taaohers 
were rated foriari, mlxed| or litforMjL on the basis of the subjeotive 
judgment c£ the obeervari who Is also a teacher ^dth esgerlenoe in 
Amarioan and British schools with pupils ^amiliig the 5- to ll*year-Qld 
primary school range. Thas© subjeotlve judgments were validated by 
teachers' responaes on the Teaching Styles ^estlonnalre (Bennett, 
1976)1 and in Btisiy Two also by their re^onaes to the V^barg and 
Thomas (l9?l) Taaoher QuestlommlrB. 

The Investigator made it olea^ to both the cotmty adviser and 
the wa:Men of the teachers centre that the coi^etently run school 
with cipable teachsrs erf vMylng styles was the objective « Further, 
when talking ^th the Head Teacher, the Inveatigator a^l^ned the 
proposed research aiKi acfcriowladged the strain this might be to the 
less seciare teacheri At tlmt point some Heads did decline to pMtlclpata 
BimB their teacher(s) second yetf junior pi^llg would. In their 
estiniatlon, be wsul table tm or uncoirfOTtable idth the tro® cf 
observation ragulrad for the study # Using this iitf^tial soreanlng, we 
f omid that only a few teachers h^ to be OBdtted from the st^ly 
because they ippe«ed m^kedly less cipablei It jnay be that they were 
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undoirfortable wAbt obsarvation, "but In ar^ event th© aotivltlea 
in the classroom atamad ohaotlo rather than doherenti Thoiigh tha 
obfitrve^r reffialned tm the gohed^ed, the data mxe not 

usadi AH cf tha taaehere mm Inaltided In the two styMea mxm 
conslderad enable* 

SECTION IV, PROCEDl^ 
A_. Study One 

Head TeachsM were oontaoted by taliphona to eaplaiii the puiqpcae 
of the researoh, adc perwlaslQn to vlslt| aiid sat a data ooRvenltnt 
to the olaes taaahWi 

Tha Invastlf atoa^ ^rtved at the iohoel 3a»^ aneijgh to ttmt 
with tha Head Teachas^ and than with the taaoha3?| olaolfying any point© 
that might have areiaan Bimm thm aMangaaanta wars made and b^bo 
fiollaltiaig bSiPk^oimd data on tha aohool mi tha staff* 
1^ Indiv idmi Pi yil ^hed^e 

In the claasroofli idth tha iaacher, tha f teat and tha savanth 
child ftom thm olasii r^isvea: ? lutings of hoyi a^d of glacis ware 
saleqtad for Intanalva obse^EV^tloni g iving a total of fow ahlLdren 
in each class. If tha ohJ/^ i wra ahaent if the taat?har felt stwi3gly 
a partlotilar ehlld rtiouid net ba obsaKvadi tha nt^rt ohild doim on tha 
roister listing ma aalaotad« 

One of these tarn oMldren ma saleotad b^ th© taMher Sm 
obsarvatlon that ^ by tl^ Inyastlf ator and by th© taaehe^ who 
indq^andantly flllad out tha Ii^viAial Vvfiil SohaduLa on tha ohildi 
At aom point di^^ tha di^i wwUy dwis^ tha nondng teaak cm 
dinntftiiQ^, the invastlgatoQ^ ravlamd tte t^m idth tim teaohar to mkm 
mmm that there urns no ooidruslon oirer oatag^as* Vhasa dlffaranoes 
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ocetatf3?@4, they mm ascuesed and then th» appr^riate lo^enm mm 
ente^ei on -bht form with the ascarded one crosied out, The te«ioon 
sesii^on ma Bcored Pliability, reeyitlag In 85.6 psieant agMemeiit 
bfetw»6ii obaerver and teachet In »tlng the growlneB •©ertaneed V 
th« t^dividu^ eMld (Hslfftl, 1969), 
I ■ ^%gEyat Aon 

•Jho obaervatlon echediae that would be conplatea "by the inveBtlgator 
Has aPom and ejplaiuea to th« teaeher. Throt^hwt tht day tht teachir 
was a^ked to cl^lfy B»y ^o\5iloga, ejplala vh&n IndlvWu^ piplls or 
iroiip^ had gone, and la geiiwal ooii)lete the piot^e that tta observer 
had a£ the actli^ltlifi fiotlBi tht ehliaran In the olasa. letallB wers 
also jfwcrded alout any ^eolallst teaehera «ho W£»ked with the cMiaren 
w ab^t tlmetaiLed aehool activities such as nusle, phyalcftl tdaieatlon, 
«r forfeljn languages that would mim a algirifloant dlffeJeeaBe In the 
fitort^i,iige that mleht apjew In the individual picila' ■ehedulee for the 
subaaq^tisrit days when the obiiCTei would not be there to clarl^ them, 
TJie teacher questionnaire a were ejelalaed. A Btanead, adaresaad 
envtfl^i vas left few the t«aohe» to mall the two iMatlonnalreB and 
the ^m^ining three Individual I\©11 SehodialeB to the Inveitlcatoe, 

0^9 the ehlltoeii wrtvel, the obsMver sat to the side of the 
olaesj otft of the aialnitreaa of aotlvitiea, reeoBding piping jattM-ns 

the obaeivation ■chedid.s,^ The ohaervatlon tohedul© ms used 
tteougwoiit the day tern St-udy One. 



assays vpled eonfllde^bly Ija the extent to which dhlldaeen Interaoted 
with tm obssEVer, la the nost f onnal olaami the cMJ.dr«n renalBad In 
mu dtfrtng the entlw Bshool day anl had no ovewfc Interaction 

mn obsarvwi in the noet Itf raid clasgaa the ohild»Bn aane over 
to We nhat thw Inveatif atop wag i^tlag «i4 to otffir ooinaeata, 
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Jhxing the (Uy, the observer leaalned -with the teacher, using 
breaks aRd dinnertljne to talk with the tsachei and other Members of 
staff or to sbaxB d-utles with her, 

The oljserver was allies available for fmther disauoaioii af tei 
ichool with tLther the teacher ©e the Bea4 Teacher, but vamny this 
ms mlnlmd. orprlMEdly social tn natw. 
3* Teacher Classifloatloa 

Dmlne th« day obBervatloii, It was easy to catisgorias the room 
as cpen-plan oi conviEtionri. There were IngtaTOfis where ichool 
building was oi mixed dealgn, ^t only the parfclo^ilwr elasnroom 
observed ms relevant to thla stMy, 

Gattgorlgatlon a teaoher practices tos den© at the end erf the 
day of obearvatlori on the haaia of the observw*! oveMll Jadgment. 
For the twlye teachers InclikLed in StiMy Oiw the eategOTlzation esened 
clearovt. The obBerver'a lidti^ j-uafBent mm later vaaitoted "by 
analysis of the total ac(wes co^uted ttm t«a«h«B» raqponsea to 
the Teachinf StylBe ^eatlomalre. In which l^e and ai^nlfloant 
dlffgrenees mm fouad between foraaL aJii Inf oinal t«ael»rB (see 
•Saiiple BascrlptloEi' below), 

Bi St-udY Tw 

As In atv&y One, Initial ooataet In atijay Tto vas by tel^hone 
to the Head Teaehet of the Behaol, to 83plaJ.n the reaeMch, aA 
jennlSBlon to visit, uA set a date oonveiiient to the class tBaoher- 
Followli^ thlB, a letter ms sent to the teaetor dellneatlnf again 
■the e^ihases of the clais obiwevatlon ani laaiyldual p-qpll Interviewa 
and esplalning ani enelosing the tw ttaehii ^-aeBtlormairei (i\ppendlx II), 
The Iwestlgator aneived at the school well In advwiee of the 
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P^lls to 'beGOitta aoqualnted with tha Haad Tsachsr mi the slaea 
teacher aM to answer wm qwarles. Non-tsaehing tinii throyghmit the 
day warn tiied to fmthsr data alotit the sohool mn& cliSElfy em questions 
ths teacher nliht imy^ with rm^mt to the ^wstloiaialMBt 

For the 36 elasws la Sti^ Twot obgewatlcift was »dwed from 
the iiitira d^ to om how In tim morrtLng mi ^ ttlmittg la thm 
rftarriDcn. The Iwaittgator obsewed tto first how of ao^^ InatrTOtion 
Including academic m^k (wading, wrtttng, aaths) Md tht f Irat 40 
mliiutas af aftrniDon astlvltlei that iMludad art/ertft, aclanoe, or 
social studies work for at Itait some the pit He. ^ A balanGe orf 
the 'hart' «d •seft' rubjsots, ^ the aowil^ tfteriiQOiip and of 
the meem likely to r^reisnt the aore stTOiwad Md the lass itrwttared 
mode a of learning ifas actight. 

Observation mm dl^/ldsd into 5 nln^e perieta eaoh nhdoh began 
with a 2 Mnute smip of thi rooft to note ud Mowd the c^OTOrenoe of 
tha six p:otpings and of my frMswOTk ^tloKS glveii* ^Ing the last 
3 mlmtsi of each ebsei'vatloii jarlod, the In^^estlgator'i attention 
shifted to the uss ©f iMgiiage tn the olaswoott, focussing on an 
tndividuJ. ptffil. 

2 nilnutea Grot^l^p li^sTOrfc, md Movemeiit Obs«vatlqn &heduLe 
+ 3 jalnutM iMguage Ohgervatlon Sehed^e 

5 mlrwte ebservatlen pertodi 



'^ellgloiis ediAoatlong fhyalaal edwatloa, Kualaf mA forelga langnagsi 
b11 observed duriLng Sttiay Omm^ ware oMtiad from DbBtmratloa Isi itydy 
Tto, Though sohool policy li^wneee ril a^eota of sehQa Ufa, it 
sseinad eflptalrily doadiMt la ttose a^ae. Ife were ^mLmMiy Intesfestad 
In the araas irtiere the teaohw had prla^ MipeBslbllliy f o» the 
atnioqiheM mvl the owdeultuii 
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There wera 12 sueh perloda durlr^ the morning and 8 In the ^taniDon, 
making a total of 100 ralrmtta ©f structw^ otsarvatloii In ©ach class 
111 StiidyTMO* 

Few children (2 boys ani 2 glrla) wwe obe«ve4 la each elase 
mim "thi Lmgiaag© Obsewatlon Sohedia© (i\pp«iilix 11) , To b^ano© 
otff aaiple of piyll la^guagt usp the teapher vas adcsd to nlMt a 
boy and a girl who wtr© gentnaiy taOkatlve mi «oih« toy and girl 
who wars wther qvlst, jferably ftom different quadrants the 
rooiB to allow a mtM^. Lm of activities In those olauM where mwe 
than om ^tivlty ooowmA slttultaneously. Thlg soling of lecatloM 
was also Intanded to giv^ % rqpraswl^tlve ploture of langtiage iise 
thrcughoiit th© olaairDom alroe pre^loufi MM«oh %v mm% foMal 
clagsee (Adams ai^ Blddle, 3970| p. ^) m^3its that children nearer 
the teacher are aff wied »om opportunities for Intaraatlon. The 
observation of hoys ai*d girls « «d of trikatlve aal itiet ohlltoeni 
vas rotatad both from acmiiqg to itfteraooni aM tmm day to day. 
2. Ftp 11 Iritar\rlewa 

During Intwludes in the day i*hen the investigator was not 
obsarvlng, four pwlla ftojn tach olass nare Intwvlewad (l boy and 
1 girl considered arable by their teacher and 1 boy a»d 1 girl 
considerad less cipabla). To maintain Indipendettt aaq^lesi tte teaoher 
warj ^Gked to sileot four dlffarent p'^lls froft the few seleoted for 
langtiafe observation.^ The wder of pipil intar^ews Has rotated, 

^l^ht pvils from ewh olass (4 obaez^ed for the language Obs^nratlon 
Schedule and k Intirvleifad) is a l^e enough percentage to mmmm that 
the saivls la not coqposed antteely of *aodel* pi^llsi yet It Is an^l 
enough so that the ©baerveir has a aense of the piylla as indlviduala 
rather thm as a olass ualt» 
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balandlng ^oys and girls, c«patii and Itss enable, fresh aad we^. 
Ths liivistlgator pro^essad ttecmgh tha Intarvian sohtdule reoortlng 
piflill ri^onsas mu they were rale; tntaw^iawa w«© rise tape rtcorded 
so Mtl^s DOiald latw bt ohwkrt (Appaadlx II) • 

It mm nmrily poislbla to end the day with th« data In haM, 
but staapidi addressed anvslopei war® available foar teaohar nho 
had been taiabls to coi^lstt the qu«stleTOal»s« 

SECTION V* ANALrSKi OTUDlffl OWE AMD T!fO 
At Goroutar Analysea 

In both Stydy Ont and Sti^ Tmo, data Tiere pCTpwed f« ooi^ufcar 
analyale iialnf the UnivaMlty ctf MMphestw Rf^eoia Co^uter Gentle 
f adlHtles irom the Uaivarslty of Laitoaetar. a»M ud BMD programs 
(Nia at b1, i 1975i Mmn^ I96?) wad to ciOoiSata ohi-eqiiaras, 
Plfihar'a Exact TiBt, aii^ysea of VMlarotp mi deeori^tlve etatistles. 

Qhl-siTaares eowtcted for aoiitinid.ty ws ^rcprlste for testlnf 
the slgnlflcauipe of the dlfferemes aiaong ^o^s whan the data are 
fre^iiaisoles in dlacrate ost^orlaa or am be iisafully radwed to 
freiuamlaa (Slagrt, 1956 » pp. If5-1?9). Thay ooBpwe the aotual with 
the asp acted I not aitunlng a normri. cwva* Prom mm data, a:wple8 
Incl-uda teachar reflpeMas on bao^eund vuiablea such as sax aid 
training, and oocuwanea or nQn-ocomwnea of ptpU planning in snail 
groi^a. In those oasas where tha tables nduoa to 2 % 2 oontingamy 
tables with If lass than ot equal to 20, tha prc^a* autoaaticilly 
caleulatas Flaher'a ffiotct Probability CSiagelp 19J6, pp. 96-ltf>). 
Fraquenaiaa wars too smaU for ^pr^p^ata use of ahi-flfuwes ifhan 
rei^onsaa w^e dlvldad along a or J-pelnt Male. Itaxs la these 
oasaa were raeod^ into agraemnt mnm dlsa^mnantf 
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Beca%iS6 M© want^ to gwi© our data in two waySp aoif?paurlng 
variables dilating l) to fOTftalt mixed, and Informal Styla and 
2) to CP en-plan and conventional Building Type, two f aot^ ^^inaJ.yals 
of variaiwe was ^prqprlate, 

St^y One saD^ling ensued that %qml numbers teaehsrs were 
•iiicluaed In eaoh of the foia' eslle, BTOaust of the equ^ numbers, 
Bulldlnf md Styl© effects were Indipendent ©f eaoh ©the^ and could 
be tested dlreetly without ooMeati©n. It was bIbo posalble to test 
certain within teacher sffwto sueh as momlr^ and tftarooon dlfferenoes 
in praotlceat {Smh B^mlymBm b^oma extremely eonplex ar^ beyond 
the range of most oorpiiter pr^rams when oelli «e unequalO 

To avoid discarding datai the ineonvenlenoe of unequal aells 
was acoapted for Study Two. The wtlghtlng option available In 
^SS (Nla at a., 19?Jp Pp. 129-131) was used to oonpensi^te for 
the over/undir-eaJ^llng of aalls in contingency table analyses 
(i.e. chl-squwes). To ilnpllfy, instead of counting eaoh o^iowTeaca 
once as wouLd usually be donap it is augmented in instance^ of imiLler 
cells and dlJnlnlghed in inetanoes of larger cellsi For cmr obtained 
cell friquenclea of i ^85 1^ 

k 5 ^ 13 

8 13 9 30 
welghtlif^ by th© nttlo of es^ected to observed frequenGles In each 

cell gives as qpprepriate weights 1 ltl33 •9-^ 1.020 

.B6? 1.1^ .975. 
Cell frequsMy ehangei «e lees than 1 In each ease, while maifinal 
and grand totals remin uncharged • The regultlng weighted iiiiiJ.yees 
and the assoQiated statistics provided by SPSS give teste of Building 
and of Style effiots whlah are not confounded wltti one «ioth«f 
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In the analyses of variance, thie weightir^ was not necassary 
since in the claeslcal model each effect is testtd after allowing f 
all other effects » The aBsociated adjusted mearis are automatioally 
provided by the ^SS program. 

Bp Cong?osite Scores 

To obtain IndiGes of overall iitf ormality on the Walberg and 
Thomas (l97l) instruments and on the Taaohing Styles Queatlonnaire 
(Bsimett, 1976), the following formiaa was us^ds 

Total Informal Tally 

- Tot^ Formal Tally 

+ Gonet^t (Calculated to avoid negative numbers) 

— -I ■ — . _ . • 

For the Walberg aiwl Thomas Ins^tomenta the constant for the 
total score was ?3, giving a,ml^olnt of 100 with a possible q^read 
from a formal score of 25 to an InfoMial aoore of 1?5. 

For the Teaching Styles Questionnaire the constanta for the 

aactions warei Teachii^ Alms 15 

pinions about 

Education Issues 26 ^ 

The C^lnions about Taachlng Methods (Formal versus lirformal) score 

was calcinated aai Total Informal Methods score 

- Total Formal Meth^a go ore 
+ 50 

- * 

The oonposlte score was calculated asi 

Teaching Aims score 

pinions AbOTit Eduoatlon Issues score 

pinions About Teaching Methods score 

For Study Two, four pi^ilg were Interviewd and a different 
four pT^ils wers observed using the Language Observation Schedule, 
These were triated as multiple measures on a single teacher and were 



comblnad into a sliigla aeore. For the pypii interviewi, inUvldual 
pT^il m^omm mm treated as 'i^reafflent' or '(U-iaiprseiatnt' to an 
item I and combined so that 'a^eewent* wftaots the omMnsua of at 
least 3 erf the 4 pt^lls Intaafvlewd ften each classi Fot the 
Language Obs«vatlon Schadulei rewlts ftom the k pipUe wre totidlrt 
to give the totiJ. utteraiices rworded In each cat^wy fo^ the f 
periods of observation. 

C. Alpha Level 

Wa accepted the convention that resTiltB are meanlngfii If they 
would occiar by chanoe fewr than 5 times In 100 (i.e., p< .05). 
Further cut-off points at .01, .005, and .001 wre used to js^evld^ 
a fuller r^ort of remilt$# For tl% siniaier Ba^l@ In Stuiy One, results 
at the tlO level were w^orfced aa trends. 

SBQTION VI. SAWIiE DI^KCPTION 

A« Study One 

1. Teacher Baol^^iaid 

Each of the twelve teaphers in Study One oo^leted a shortened 
varslon of the Teaohlnf Styles ^astlonnalre. CM.-squ»e testg and 
analysaa of valance (B'udldlng by Style) revaiaad that '^ere were no 
significant differences awojqg the four ^ovs of t^^hers on the 
bacl^ound vu^lables g£ a^e^ teach^ ^Inlngp m taachlj^ ess^trlence. 
This was a homogeneous ff^mp In terns of teachw pripuatlonf 
were ooU.^e educated with a prijaary cartentaUon. aeven w«e nen- 
graduate oertlfled teachersi one was a graduate* It ms a hitarogeneous 
eroTjp in terms of age md taaohlni eigjerlanpe, thoi^h there w^e no 
significant differences among the fow ^ot$iSt Age was aateg^^d In 
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ten-year tands baf lining with 'uMer 30 years' ani extending to 
•over 60 ye^s't fhrn teaehars in tMg eaiipla rwifad from ^imder 30 yaitrs^ 
to * 50-^39^ • Tsmhltie #3©@ri.enee mtm^ fTOm fmff yews to 2*? years, with 
one teaoher in sac. Qell having 20 or nare yaws of tMohlng eiperlei^e« 
Glaven of the tmlve taaohers were nMrledi eleven mm fenale* Komn 
Gatholio, Ctmroh of Qfiglandi Qoimty Prijury ^fliiati.oM vere eaoh 
r^reaented "by fow sohools. 
2, Ye^ Groypg TaiJ^ht 

All six f eraal teaohera had SMond yew Junior olaasea* One of 
the Informal taaahers had a swond yew jiinlor olaasi foitt had nl^cid 
first and sacond yaw Jimlor dlaases and one was In » teaft tewhl^ 
situation In whloh his ^se group ms seoond year ^mlcsrdi tut both 
ha md the px^lls wc^ked with ohlldren throughout the Juiilor age-m^e 
durt^ the day. 
3i Class Slga 

Class Btzm did differ slgnif loantly (BulSdlag 1^ Style Intmaatlon, 
F^20i6, df^l|8, p< .01) among the torn grOTps. ThLm was the result 



Table li Class BLzb In Stu^ One 

Qpen-plan Qonventlonj, 





WoaemL 


Infwmal 






Class 1 


38 


23 


30 


3^^ 


Glass Z 


35 


26 


32 


33 


Class 3 










Mean 


3^.? 


25.3 


31.0 


33.0 



the generally snallra alaaa sIm In the Itfcmd. cpen'^lw rrau (Tabla l). 
One of the olaeses was taeed In a wmeil resource wea ilhioh oould 
aoaommodate no norei the other two alasseB had teq^oo^gurlly low enrc^MAte 
as tha reault ^ new sohoels cpenlng near 1^. 
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4. Teacher Attlttdes 

RememberlBg that the twelve teachers were cat^orlzed formal 
or Inform^ on the 'baBls of the Investigate' a obBervatlon of their 
olaisroom practices, it is e^eolally ijiportant to find that the 
teachers' own r^orts alwut their attltTadea axm eonaistent with the 
obsarver's eateg oriBationi 

Two factor amayaea of v«iar»e (Bvllding Type "by Teiwhlng Style) 
show that there a« Style effects s%iva Aeant beyond the .05 level 
for the sections 'Teaching Alma» and 'Qplnions ahout Teaching Methods' 
with the section 'pinions about ^watlon Isauea' teMlng towMd 
signlfioanoe (p< ,10) (Table E). The co^oolte More from the tteae 



Table 2$ Teacher Attitudea in Study One 



Meayna 



Maaaurts 


Formal 








Teaching Styles 
Quastloimalra t 




Qonv» 

cm 


Open 


Conv. 


F-ratloB (df^liS) 
B S BS 


Teaching Aims 


23,0 


20.7 


21.3 


27.0 


2.85 


5.60* 16.46** 


Opinions a^ut 
Mucation Issues 


23.3 


21,0 


27.3 


28,3 


0.05 


3.^ 0,33 


Opinions abcut 
Teaching Mtthods 


49,0 


45.3 


58,7 


60,7 


0,04 


8,22* 0,42 


Gonposlte Score 


45.3 


37.0 


57.3 


66,0 


0,00 


12.10** 2,08 


#p< ,10, «p< 


,05, .01 











attitude sections reveaas a Style effect algnifleant beyond the tOl level. 
There were no Blgnlfieant BtdlWag #ff«ta, Ther* was a algnlf leant 
Bulldinf by Style Interaction for the 'Teaehlng AimB' eeotlon In which 
teaehers in the conventional rooiB« )Mi the most extreme aooreB. 

In sunma:^, the claailfloation of teachera aa fonn^ or IrtFwm^, 
made on the basis of observation, Is atpported hy their queatloimaiire 
re^onse. 78 



70. 

_ Sttjciy Two 

Tn Stiifly Twoi eafrpling wao aijgmented to inqlude tethers with 
jnixed teaching ©tylea. The teaohers of thirty claeses containing second 
year juiilor piipils ware considered tomalf M.x©d, or Inform^ on the 
baili of thalr obstrved praatloea. None of these taachara had been 
Included in Study Om* 
1> Teaeher Baal^ymmd 

Chi-mqmx^ and analysea of va^^Xmom (Building "by Style) 

of rssponses to th^ Teaching Styles Questloimalre (Bemiett, 19?6) 
ahovrad no signif loant dlfferenoes mor^ the siK ^ot^s of teaoharE on 
the variables mxp asge^ University or College training, graduate or 
non^fjraduate eta^tu^i taaohli^g experience, 03^ elaas slee* Seven of the 
teaahers -were weni 33 ^ere women. Teaohers ri^ort^d their age In 
lO-year ^ana on the qLuaatlonnalrei this sa^X$ rMged from the 'under 30* 
year to the '50^59* y^ar ^an, with 1? t^rnhBrn In the TOder 30 cattgCi^, 
Twanty-aeven of tha teaobere wre trained at oolites; tteee at 
iinlversitles* TM^nty-ttoee were non-fradtmte aeartlfied teaohers j seven 
Kere graduates* TK^nty^sevan had prlinary«oi:l#»t©d teaoher tridid.nii 
1 was seconda5£:y-^o:rl0i^ted| and two had no fom^ teacher training* 
Classes avtrs^ad 31^9 pt:pllS| with a rang© ftm 23 to ^1 ptplle. (it 
is Ironle after the alfnlfloantly a^ailer 0Xm$ Bim of the lirforroal, 
open-plan claasts In Study One, that for Study Two this grow averaged 
the latest olmn ati0») Teaching e^erlewoe wwaged 6*9 yews with a 
range from tho pTOb^tlonwy ymx to 18 y0BX:n of teaphlng e^erteme. 
Procad-urta ad^ttd In laaiBple selection (m^ i^bove) were deslgMd to 
Inswe that all of the t#aeh©ri InDluri^d qoimld be aonsldared oupaUe* 
Seventeen classy© mm In Coiaiaty Mhoolsi tfow la Mmm Catholic schoolsi 
and nine in Chimsh of Htagland Schools. 
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. Yea r Groi^g. Tawht 

In the convenbional toomsi 12 of the 13 classes were con^osed 

entirely of Sicond year junior pi^lls I the other class, categorized 

ai one with a mixed teaohlng style, was Gonroosed of first and second 

year j'^orsp In the <^en-plan rooms, the four formal claseas Kere 

oonlposed entire],y of seoond years i three of the mlxad classes w^re 

entirely saeond yaara, four were cnmblnation first and second yaara, 

and one wai a comMnatlon second and third yew class. The Informal 

claa^es Included one that was entirely conposed of second year juniors, 

a firat and second yaar oomtlnatlon, two second and third year comMnatlqw 

claBieSf and a second tteoi^h fourth year oomblnatlont 

3 *. Tea chCT Attltudag 

The ofeservir's groining of tsachers into those with formal, mixed, 

and Ir.formal ^, t ? styles on the basis of thilr observed practloas 

waa again aijported by the teachers' re^onaas to the questionnaires • 

LooJclng first at the Teaching Styles ^^stlonnalre, used in both 

studlaap two factor analyseB of va^lanGe reveal no slgnlfiQant BulMlng 

or Btalldlng by Style effects (Table 3) . The differences mong the 

grotJ(pa of teachers are accounted for by their teaching styles, ^eaohl:^ 

Alma' ahows a significant difference among the styles at the .05 level i 

'Cpinions about ffidwatlon Issues' illustrates a polarisation of views 

(p< *005) which is even more pronounaed in the teachers' ^^Inlons about 
Teaohlng Methods' (Formal vg. Informal) (p< •OOl)* Not si^qirislnglyi 
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73. 

the formal teaehers favour formal methods while inform^ teachers 
favoitr Informal methods. A total attitude score baeed on these ttoee 
sections Bhom a algnlfleant Style effect at the ,001 lev^a. (^ecifie 
Itama from the questionnaire are presented In the relevant chapters.) 

Since the sections of the Teaching Styles Questiom^lre selected 
fOT this study were primarily concerned with teacher attitudes, there 
were no significant Bid^ldlng effects. On the Walberg and Thomas (l97l) 
instoments, however, total scores do reveal significant Bulldii^ 
as well as Style -oatB* Items relate generally to practice with 
attitudes Inplled. One possibility is that the ^en-plan rooms are 
Influei^lng teacher practice more raacUly than teacher attitude. 
Building effects on the individual Ite rem the instrfiirients are 
presented In the ^prqsrlate reaulta chapters* 

SffiTION VII. SUTOMRY 

Study One instruments were designed to focus prlmaiily on 
grouping patterns aM the COTrlculum. Twelve teachers and their classes 
were selected to form an equal cell saiiple of formal and informal 
teachers worJdng In ^en-plan ai^ oonventlonal rooms. The initial 
observer classification of teachers as formal ot Informal was valtdated 
by the responses on the Teaching Styles Questionnaire. 

Study Two Instruments continued the enphasls on proi©lng patterns 
and the ctiwlcid.um (though narrowing the consldeamtlon) and iMluded 
classroom langtiage mi movament. The sanple of 30 teachers maintained 
the oenteal dlstlmtlon between f orm^ itforraal teaohera In qpen- 
plan and oonventlonri rooms and ^so Imluded 13 teaahOTs with mixed 
styles* Again the obsttver classWloatlon of teachers was validated 
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by thalr rehouses to the Teaching Styles Questlonnrdre. The Walberg 
and Thomas instrLiments also showed significant differences amor^ the 
groips of teacherBi 

The following chapters organise the results from tl i studleB 
in terms of the Maaa of Interests groipli^ patternBi ctmrlculum 
organisation and ev^uation, movemant, and language^ Data from each 
instrument will be Inoluded as they ^e relevant to! the ^©clfic 
question under discussion (Figure l) , 
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CHAPTER Tmm 
GmWim PATTEitNS i/rrHIN the OL.JSROOMs OTITOY ONE 



SECTION Ip INTRODUGTIOIJ 

Me dleciiSBed earlier the importanca of looking within the 
olassroom for a natiDPally ooaurrlng unit of arialyala. Groiplng 
patterns ajre a useful beglmiing sines they ajca easily defined and 
understood* Groins aw bIbq eruelal beomUEe they provide the context 
wlthlr Hhich learning a^flperlemes occur * From the vlei^olnt of pre-" 
aervlca or In-eervloe training, they offer a concrete focal point for 
the teacher who wlshea to es^lore alternatives. 

We began In Stu^ One by asking teachers' opinions and observing 
a fijll range of gro^lnge, and then concentrated In Study Two (Chapter 
Fam:) on five that are the moot frequently used or which distinguish 
between foanaal and Informal teacherst (See Flgrae 1| p. 75.) 

The ten gr<^s Initially considered varied In size and membership* 
Groi^ elise wac divided into the individual pip 11, the small ffoovp 
uo.nposed of 2 to 6 p^ila, the mediuin gxow coiiposed o^ 7 to 12 ptpils, 
th3 l«ge groi© conposed of 13 pt^l / i to the entire class or register 
grotp, Md finally tto category combined classes designating a grorup 
coRposed of moare ptpils tten would normally be a class In that school * 
Bach of these groi^lr^s om occur with or without active teacher 
pwtlaipation* 

STO^ION II. Tlffl GHOUPraGS AS OBSl^Vro 

A* Obaei^atlon &ghedule Rasultg 

ftita from the fyll dj^ of obsarvatlon in each of th§t twelve classes 
in Study One were imalysed using a two factor Malysls of viuriance 
(Building Tj^e by Teaching Styl^). 
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Ccrrjlnim all the currlcuilum areas to obtain the total n iber of 

minutes ^ant In each groining, the medium groi^ coropoeed of 7 to 12 

pupils both with without teaoher participation is ao close to 

none^dsteut the- It may be omitted from further consideration. It 

had been included to account primarily ror the Instances when the 

fceacher might ^lit the class into hlgh^ middle, and low ability 

groupir^B Hhlch woiiLd not indicate the informal approach that we 

anticipatiad the •small gro'^' woulds Only one teacher made use of 

this op lit. It wae found » as e^peotedp that the large grot^ without 

teacher and the combined claaies without tether occuired too 

infrequently for further consideration. With these four groipings 

omittedi we are left with six groifflnga for atudjri 

With Teacher I Individual 
Small QTmp 
Large Groi^ 
Combined Classes 

Without Teachert Individual 

Small Groii? • 

None of the six distinguish significantly among the four gTO pn vf 
teachersi but two ipproaoh statistical algnlfio^ftoe (p< .10) (Table 
The large groip with the teaoher was used an average of 115 minutes 
per day ^ forrol teachars in open-^plain rooms i though less than :mlf 
that (^5 mlnuteg) by litforml teachers In cpen«plan rooms* In 
oonventlonal rooms ^ teth formij. and litformai teachers used the large 
gro^ moderately, irtth mi average of 88 and 85 minutes re^ectlvaly. 
This dlffereTOa approaches slgniflaance for Teaching Style aM for 
Building by Style interaction (p< .10). 

A different pattern of use Is exeflpllf led by the small ffnvp of 
pvplls without the teacher. Infomal teachers In conventlonidL rooms 

used this groijplng an avtrage of 60 mlnutesi followed closely by foMial 
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Table ki Minutes of Obotrved Grouping Practices In Study One 
Meana 



Formal IitformiLL 





^an 


Oonv. 




Conv, 


F-ratlos (df^ljS) 


f f i J- 1 rn 1 

With Teaeheri 








B 


S 


BS 


Individual 


110.0 


85.0 


121.7 


73.3 


r\ oil 

0.84 


0,00 


0.08 


Small Groip 


10.0 


18. 3 


48.3 


38.3 


0.00 


2.33 


0,23 


Large Gro\p 


115,0 


88.3 


45.0 


85,0 


0.14 


4,21# 


3.48# 


Combintd 

Classes 


18.3 


53 0 


45,0 


38.3 


0.35 


0,06 


0.75 


Without Teacheri 
















Individual 


225.0 


101.7 


315.0 


2?3.3 


1.01 


2,81 


0.30 


Small Gro'up 


56.7 


20,0 


33.3 


60.0 


0,10 


0.28 


4.09# 



#p< .10 



teachers In open-plan rooms, who used It m average of 57 minutes. 
Drcpping nearly by hrif , lirformal teachers In qpon-rlan roomB used this 
grouping an average ol only 33 minutes. Formal tsaGhare in conventional 
rooms used the gr0i:ping lemetp Av^^^^trlng only 20 minutes per day of small 
Brow work without the teacl.er cu^.^oly participating. This Building 
by Style InteraGtlon ^proaohes statistical slgnlflcanGe (p< .10). 

B. . A School Day 

The second method of analysis for the observation schedule data 
from Study One involved diagramming the pattern of aotlvltles dw^lng 
the day of observation for each of the twelve elasses. Follortng ire 
exafiples if this diapfaaufting selected to lllusteate each of the foro 
F^mips of tethers and to highlight the differences between them. 
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li A Formal Approach In a Oonventlonal Room 
Morning 

The formal teacher In tho conventloniQ. room (Plgtire 2) began the 
morning with most of tht clais reading silently and Indlvldiially while 
she called Individuals to her desk to road Individually to her and to 
receive ir^lvlduri Inatruotlon from heri The ohlldren then had mental 
ttlthmetle as a cla^e with the teacher giving problems and ealllng on 
Individuals to artsw^ them. She then pasied out the textbooks and 
gave the asilgnm^irts for the three streamed math g^ow^* The children 
workad Individually at the set task until playtime* 

A^ter pDaytlmei the ohlldren finished off their math work and 
then saata were raMTanged so that evaryone coijid see tha television 
programme comf ortablyft ThlE programme was an Integral part of the fish 
unit the chlldrsn had been working on. After the class watched the 
programme, thay dlsoiiased it briefly, tyli^ It In to dli^lay^ around 
the room I then tha teacher distributed to each pair of oh n a 
packet of materials designed by the BBC to aocoiipany the l ^^s. Tha 
children conpleted soma of the word games before dinnertime • 
Afternoon 

After dinner, tlm ohlltosn ware asked to wlte something imaginative 
to do with fish or water* Thou/jh seveiral possible directions \iere 
mentioned, the stlmuluB waa general and the children seemed frei^ to 
follow on from the morning television pro^amme, from ariy of the ^iraviOTis 
work, or from their own axperleMa* While they "tegan, the teacher moved 
from gTO^ to gr0\^ chacklng that each midarstood the assignment and 
iwA adequate s^plles# Each child had an indlvldu^ dlctlonst^y for the 
qpemng mwdM he foimd dlfflc^t. When they had coiEpleted the wrltliw,' 
thay were to go on to Illustrate It uslr^ scraps of fabric, sticlQr paper, 
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(irayons, or anything else availablG in tho clasBroom* While the bulk 
of the class got on with the witii^ and illiistrating, the tebah©r 
again called individual children to her to read. This pattern 
contlniied from dinnertime till playtime with Interruptions oiiG.y tn 
provide gelling words or to ^ot check the work at the tahles* 

After playtime the chlltoen retm^ned outside to nan thr n-:r> 
their part for the comirg ^orts Day* They then v-^nt hacV Ir^ . Am 
classroom to TOlte a nate to their parent u invitin^^ them for the Sports 
Day. The teacher used the last ^ nf the day to read a story to 
the clase. 

g# A Formal Approach in an Op an-. . Room 
Morning 

Moving now to the formal teacher in the ^en-^plan setting (Flgtffe 2) 
we find a m^ked eimllarlty In groi^ilng patterns, vdth whole olasB 
teaehing even more pronounced. The ohlldren started the day with a 
brief rellgloue aasembly lad by the Head Teacher and then went to their 
base area where the teacher distributei cor^passes and introduced the 
conGepts clrcunrfereTOep diameter, and radius to the ela^Bt The teacher 
e^^laintd from the board while the ohlldren worked problems at their 
seats* 

After playtime, the Head Teacher took the class for handwriting 
practioei Each teacher specified a currlculujFi area she woijid Ilk© the 
Head to take, in this Instar^tt hiandwrltlng. He then tai^ht one lesson 
each week by wa^ o£ acquainting himself with the ohlldren and provldlr^ 
a planning period f ot the teaoheri The last half hois: of the mori^ng, 
the teacher taught Frewh to the class. (A peripatetic Frmmh teacher 
visits the sohooli but this class teacher took her own*) The atmog)here 
was game-like and plaasanti the content was oral voGabid.aJyi 
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Afternoon 

After diruiertlme the children Mturr . ' , "base a^ea where tne 

teacher and some of their classmates had alr^adj' laid out art materials i 
The art lesson integrated the work with circles the children had in 
math dwing the morning plus the Social Studies unit on Vikings that 
was introduced the previous day- Each child made a Viking frc.'^ M/.k;- 
paper. Squares were measured and cut into circles, out and folded 
into cones, and then joined and decorated to mak.j the Viking warrior* 
Several were used on the mural bulletin board that i/aa taJclng shape 
at the side of the room. Instructions were given and aJ.1 the children 
began work on the Vikings, but inevitably some finished earl:#^j than 
others* These children either read from the li^mc^y collection of 
books on the Vikings or i "ished taking down the previous bu3.1etln 
boe^i 

After playtime the class lletened and sang along to a record 
relating the story of Blackbeart, the bad buccaneer, and then conpleted 
word usage exercises relating to the record. 
3 ? An Itformal Approach in a Qonventional Room 

The informal taacherB exhibit a different emphasis in groining 
pattornB because thej frequentlv ^lit the class into grm^m for 
s^arate activltlesi thoigh they still have ttm^i when they talk to 
or instruct tha class as a uMt ^^^^'^e 3)t 

The teacher wa will use - aiisle of the iirformal teacher 

in the eoOTentloMi clMffloc:i had a grnt^ of first and sec^ond year 
junlorsi in contrast to the second year junior grc^s that both the 
foriMJ. teachers hadt 
Morning 

The schqcl day began with the entire schooX having religious 
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assembly led by the Head Teacher. The clilldren then went to the 
claSBroom where five different activities were organised t tteee 
structured and two allowing considerable freedom for the individual 
child. The main p^t of the teachOT's attention was devoted to the 
two niunber groyps, one working on money prohlems and one on magic 
square B. The other atructtired groi^ was working with reading/writing 
eonprehenilon cardSi Though this was organised as a grotp, in fact 
the children did their work Individually, resorting to their claas« 
mates only when they were having trouble. It should be noted that 
this sharing of knowledge was regarded as co^eratlon not as cheatlngt 
The child could select the content area of the TO/^rehenelon cardi 
but felt he shotild stay within the colour banding that designated his 
level of progress through the OBXiB* 

The other two groins wtb quite free tr^ reloot their own ^eclflc 
activity within the framework provided by t^^ teacher. One group 
t/ae free to read books from the library area and another grotfl) was 
free to do art worki the sc^e for art work In this class Included not 
r^^-.iy the pai..t, orayonsi pastels, chalk, p^ler machli and sewing which 

^rfj.-m "civna in well- supplied schools, but also a vfhole range of 
equipment and fateic^ for weaving, their cureent SoclaJ. Sttd^les tcplc* 
After ^<) minutes the children switched groins • The M'ea that had 
prevLvusly been used for BXt work was cleared and the next gro'^ of 
children decided to play a homemade board number game that involved 
money oalaulatloaai Before playtime, crl^s were sold. Those children 
who bought them taiaded to return to their work idth the crl^s* 

After playtlmt the fundture was reaCTanged so there was a iMge, 
clear centre ^aoei A majpole mm placed in the middle and then the 
teacher showed some of thft aai^les of weaving she had brought from her 
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Dinnertifoa 



Ii20^2i2; Social Studlei Projwtsi 



Srlting or 



Hiadini 



Individiial 
Reading to 
Teichir 



Playtima 



2f5W!l5 Social StudieB Prf aration for 

toiiQrroH'i Qutii _ 

3il5"355' F.E. ^SMUPractiee: " ' 



Sniall 

baUa 



s: 



as 



lOijO-lliJO 
liiiTiers 



'Stog 



Art 



lli3d-12!00 Social Stiidies (BoSi Rsturnsd/ 



Ooiiianti made) _ 



Dimiertiine 



"T!l"-2!3p 



2 Art Grofsi 
2 Teachers 
SeFlng Piintii^ etc, 



ligliih 



Studies 



Playtini 



Bopes 



SMiMers 



Zi^5-3i25 IMlvldually 
Reading to Teacher 



Individual Art 
(Social Studleg related ) 



ERIC 
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oK)utlrv5 trip to iho mill that the ohlltojn would l)o visiting that weeki 
/rt©r a brlof dlscusslorip the maypole mm 'usod to show various weaving 
patterno with different children participating In the weaving while 
the reat of tho olass sat round the ec3geB mtchlng the patterns fornii 
After varlouo patterns had teen demonstratedp thp chlldran moved the 
furnltuyo hmk Into groins and wrotn a lirlef Imaginative plec© abo-ut 
Nr# Blackburn' 8 pnpar toxtlle*^. 
Afiyrnoon 

The flftairnoon period from dlmiertijne uatll playtime was ^ent on 
SDclal Studlee project work coniieGted with their forthaointng trip to 
the niill* Dwlng this fij mlntitss aome children engaged in several 
dlfferont actlvltlee relating reading p wltlngi and art vork to the 
waavlng uAlt, Other chlldjan Bgmni the entire time on one actlvityi 
The teacher movad from Individual to Indlvldmlp Instruotingi 
ancDiirafilng, ojiA eowa times s\3ggastlng that the child, oo^d slther help 
or bi helped by om of his claBaniateBt To glvi an Idea of the mnga 
of actlvltlta engaged in by the pipilsp one of the five-minute acans 
of the claaa revealed this variety i one child was ^elng a knitting 
machine, five were doing bobbin knitting ^ seven were making string 
plcturesp one ma doing block string printing, two mxs ironing crayon 
patterns on tracing p^er over r^e aM twine, one ma making Qlothea 
for a papier mac ha modal , one was weaving on a frame with faathera and 
□thar oddmanti, one was coiling a string i^oiandayogvtct aoiitalner to 
make a pan^il liolderi ons vm making a chwt illustrating and dlstir^lshlng 
batifeen string, iop©i twine, aM wool, two boya had gone to the Head 
reaaher for riadir^p one child ma tjplng while his don^anions at the 
table wart readli^ or wrltlnf , aftd four children wire dificiissing the 
wavli^ dd^lay from the mill with the tiaoheri 
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After playtime > there was a brief dlscm^lon of the practicai 
detttils for the otiting and thGri the children ^ent outside for physical 
education with the teacher. One groij) of child^eii went to the owinmerfi 
gjroip with another teacher while the class teachet took the rest of the 
children for skill practicei Thty divided theniselyea Into three groifl)a 
depending on interest in the equipment and then atoh grov^ was set to 
work* The teacher moved from grcup to groip Inatweting eutid observ^in^ 
the r hiidrent Smi m the bell rangp she called the children together 
to maka some general comment^ about the practice. All retiarned to 
the classroom and wve dismissed ■ 

An Informal Approach In an Open-Plan Room 
Each of the teachers categorized as i^ormai In the cpen'-plan context 
was exchanglnf teaaWng reigponei^llltles to sofae extent with at least 
one othar teacher. The fraquanoy of Interaction, the subject ai'aas 
affected, and the structujclng of the escchanga v^a^lad In the three 
eittiatiQiiB. Wa have eelacted the most etructtared to ejcenplify the 
^proach, not becaiiae it Is necessarily r^res8hta,tlve, but 'beGauae 
it is easiest to dellniate given the brevity of a single day of 
observation* In this primary school the infant teachers acted ae one 
teaJn and the junior taaoheri combined to form a second teanii Each 
teacher had an Maa of ipeolallsation, thot^h there was a tandancy for 
soma of the taachiM to change axeas to maintain B, fresh perepectlvt 
and to remain capable as a general teacher. At the time of the 
observation, one teacher ^eciallzed in each of Music i Math, Art, 
SoolaJ Studies, Bach teacher h^d hla own register ffo^ tor approsdmately 
half of the day duriiig which time rea^ngi raltlnfi and disciiBslon -were 
stressed. Each pupil was sched^ed for a oartaln amount of time In 
each subject araaj but raschedull^ was Gontlnuous as it becamt ipparint 
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that the child had finlrihed Guxly or llKcly to naQd miother pfjriod 
to f Inieh a partiouj.a^ piece of vmrk. 1 1 would have Imm phyel-Gally 
luposslble to follow viaually each child in the register groi^i they 
^llt, iregro'upadi and united agalri several different tlnieBi Both the 
pxplls and the teachers knew where each child was to be? the atmoi^here 
was buainessllkei 
Morning 

School began with an aisembly led hy the Head Teacher i then 
children returnid to their base tteas. The books were laid out and 
waiting at thalr placest Some war© reading, some writingi a few did 
a combination of both In their Better ^iplish bookie some did munber 
workp and one child was withdrawn for t^emedlal work. Diijrliig this 
time, the teachai' circulated, chickingp Instrtotlngi and queatloningt 
After 40 minutes there ms a regroiplng with 15 children joining the 
teaohar for a Social Sttidles ddscueaion while the other children 
continued with Nimbers or Better ^glish or did eoms Social Studlee 
wrltlngi The child who had been out of the base area for remedial work 
rettjrned and two other chiltoeii left. From the end of assenibly, then^ 
■until playtime the children were with their base teajcher. 

After playtime the ohlldren want In one of four direotions under 
the sipe3f\rlsloa of one of the ttoet teachers i to Numbers, to 'Sto^*, 
to Art^ or to Bigllsh. Within each of these areas several different 
types of activities imTm ©ccurxlngi In the Maths area the ytt-lety 
extended to water oipaelty jroblems, wrk idth ah^es Inyolving sticky 
p^eti con^DseeSp mA rulers» vwtous seti of work cards, and the Beta 
TOuftber booksi 'Stor^* was the ajea of least stipervlslon and Included 
any t^e of writing that the teacher or the child thoyght appr^rlate. 
The ajt room wai well m^plled. The teacher provided sttnnall related 
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to the Social Studies unit that was noininon to the Junior ttiani. Liccge 
art dirjplays were prevalGnt throughoiit the buildirig. Englieh wae again 
a comlslnation of actiyltlesi some children were writing mfihu etlmulated 
by the Socla,! Studies work, some were working with SHA kltSi eotn© were 
following work ca^s and others were ioix%g work set either by thalr 
baBe teaGher or tha teacher specialising In aiglish/SroliJ- Studies. 
The children raturriid to their areas for the last ten nilnutes of 
the mornlngt The second year jmior teacher returned and comarted 
on their Social Studlea booklets which he had read the previous evanlng. 
Afternoon 

After dinnar, the children were again In the team altmtloiii but 
moit ohildren iwitched actlyitiesi so that a ohlld who had Math in the 
morning ml^ht go on to Art in the Afternooni The cptlons availabl© 
dmlng the f Irot aection of the afternoon included Math, E^llsh, 
Social Studies j and two grotps of Art lei differant taachwfl. 

After playtline the children retnirned to their tasa areas. Tha 
teacher gave an a^t stlirmlus related to their Social Studies tmlt and 
then while the ohildren got on with the art wrk, hi hetfd individual 
chdldyan read. The chlltoen tldisd away and the last 15 mdmitis all 
the children gathered round the teaohar who read from a eontlnuing 
class storyi 

In contraattig the class profiles, throe points eeimad aqpeolally 
striking. First, for each claei there Htre periods when the antixe 
class was together* Second, freqiJiently In the formiJ. qlasses but less 
in tha Irtform^ classes , when th^ olmas was together ril the children 
were engaged In aJn Identical taeki Aryi third, often in the iitfcwiiJL 
classrooms but ssldom in the foMiri rooms, three or more different 
activities were t^ng place sl^ultaneouBly. 
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0, ^ mntify lng t h e^Pj^fforencfig 

Some of the dlfferencaQ In patt^rne of claaniXiom activity which 
c^e evident In PlgOTes 2 and 3 were also qiiaritlfledi Leeoons with th© 
'class together % and oven more so with th© entire class engaged in a 
*oingle taok* Bmm w^tvl Imlia^B of formalltyi Sessions wh^n 'three 
or mort slmoiltakfieous activities* occur point to informality* S^arate 
analyses of the pattertiB of activities v/ere ceyrciei out for the 'Gore' 
stibjeote Gomblnei (Wrliing, Heading, Ni;jnbera, Science , and Social 
Studies), for •Other* subJaetB combined (Hellfeious mucatlon, Physical 
Bducatloni Music, Art, ft^ama, and Foreign Lan^ciiage) , and for the total 
ciucTiciilujn combined (Table S)» 
1 * Glass Topather 

There ware no atatietlcally ilgnlfloant differences In the amoimt 
of time ^ant by the •claae together' when calculated for the 'Core' 
aUibjeots combined or for the 'Other* subjects combliied. It shouLd be 
noted, hoKsveri that the peroentage of time epent 'class together* for 
the •Core* subjects Gombliied ranged from a Ioh of 11 percent for the 
Informal teacheM In the cp en-plan rooms to a M»gh of 35 percent for 
the formal teashera la the conventional elaBsrooma. For the 'Other- 
subjects combinedi thoiigh there were fewer percentage points distinguishing 
the groTfl)S, the fcrmal timohers used the 'class together' groi4>ing 
approsdmatoly tidce as often (l^ percent) ae the litform^ teachers 
(7 peroent)* It Is at least poselble that these dlfcr^aTOlee would 
have a praotlc^ effect on the quality of Interaotion for the pt^H* 
When tha total aiOTlo\iluin combined was oonsldered, the percentage of 
tine ^ent •claas togetha* was significantly greater (p< •05) In the 
formal thim in the infofiinri classes, 
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Table 5i Tho OcaiOTrorice of •CJ.ass Together' » •Single TaakS and 
•Three qt Wore SlmultaneoUB Activities' In Stiidy On© 

Mean Peroerit of Time 



Fcgwal Inforinal 



Meaawae 
Claafi Tcgether 


^eri 


Gonv. 

iMl 




Cenv. 
(N-3) 


F-ratioa (df»li8) 

3 S BB 


26*6 




11.1 


23,4 


1.48 




0.07 


Single Task 




5.9 


0.0 




0.38 


1,38 


2.05 


> 3 Blimali Aeti 


20 » 7 


29.7 




51.9. 


0.04 


3.46# 


0.15 


Other Subjects t 
















GJass Tc^ether 


14.9 


12.5 




7.3 


0.03 


0.77 


0.02 


Single Task 


8.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


3.96# 


3.96# 


3.96# 


> 3 Slmul. Act* 


3.8 


13.2 


^.1 


12,7 


3.69# 


0,00 


0.01 


GiarrloiAluin 
Combined 1 
















Class Together 


33.3 


38.2 


17.6 


24.5 


0.95 


5.95* 


0,03 


Single Task 


23.? 


5.3 


0.0 


5.5 


0.73 


2M 


2.51 


> 3 Slnnil^ Actt 


16.6 


30.8 




30,2 


0.80 


6,90* 


0.36 


Cor© Sijbjaat9»lfaltlngp Headiiig, tobers, Scleresi Md Serial St 



Other SubJeoti^Hali^leua Miioatton, Physloia Idi^atlon, Jfuslci Art, 
Ite^^i anl Foralgn Lai^Wige 

^< *10, ,05 



2 , Slr^la Taak 

The •single task* oat^eiy did riot aohlive statlstlcaa slgniflcanoa 
fot •Cow'p "Oti^rS m total euroioulmf It my be iduoatlonaily 
slgnifloant though ttiat for the total cuwlo^™ combing the peroentage 
of tlm q^ent idLth ttm antlm class tngs^ed In a single task rMged 
from a h^h of 2^ peitsent of the Use ^ foraal teaohers In qpen-plM 
olaBn^oas to non-ooaimefiae fm thm InfmiD^ teachws In €pen-*plan rooniB* 
Two of the three tasml teaehett Lt qpen-plan rooas used this method 
teaohlng a greater pereontage of the tine than did of the other 
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teachorr, in aiiy of the other cells (23 percent and 40 percent). 
J m T teec or. Ijotm Slm'ultaneoug ActlvltigB 

The catego^ 'ttoea or more different slmultaneo\is activities' 
seeiiis to dlstirigulah beot between the groipe of teaohersi For the 
•Core* embjects ooinblned the differeMe between the formal and the 
inforinal apprdachis slgnlflcaitee (p< •10), with the Informal teaGhers 
lislng this t^mhlM ^proach over half the time while the formal 
teachera selected it bet>^een 20 and 30 percent of the time. Thlo was 
a less relevant oatego^ for the 'Other' aubjecta combined, thoiagh It 
apprDaches statlstlGal slifnlf icanne (p< ,10) for bulldliig typei those 
in the convantlon^ rooms tised this more friquently (l3 peroent) than 
those In the cp en-plan rooms (k pareent). When the total eurrloiium 
la combined m find a significant difference (p< .05) between formal 
and inf omal taaah#ra with the Informal teachers maintaining three or 
more ^Imultaneoiis activities an average of 48*8 peroent of the time 
while thm fOTmal. teachers iiaed tMa approach an average of 23i7 peroent 
of the timei 
4. Unlfornilty Batio 

ESsLorliig father the Ij^llcatlons of the MCiirrence of three or 
more simultaiisous activities we caloiilated the ratio of periods during 
the day to the different aotlvltleB ooc^^tngi Conelderlng first the 
inlnlm'm nwiber of actlvltlee In which esiOh p*^!! was re^tilred to 
paartlclpata diiping the day of obsirvatlon, we find a raJf^e of 9 "to 
13 Ewtlvitles between the twelve alaases» with eafcoh of the fotir groijps 
of teaohera averafiliig between 10 md 11 aotlvlties (Table 6). When 
we look at the tot^ nmber of activities offered dm*lng that dayp 
however, we find among the 12 classes a range of ftom 10 to 29 
actlvitlea, with an average ^ l6i8 for the formal teachers and of 
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Table 6 1 The Uniformity Hatlo for Study One 



Pornal temhers/ 

en-plan Rooms i 

Teacher 1 
Teaoher 2 
Teacher 3 
Moan 

Formal Teachera/ 
Gonventlonal Rooms! 

Teacher 1 

Teacher 2 

Teacher 3 

Mean 

Informal Teachers/ 
Open-plan Rooms i 

Teewher 1 

Teacher 2 

Teacher 3 

Mean 

Informal Teaeheri/ 
Conventional Rooms i 

Teacher 1 

Teacher 2 

Teaoher 3 

Mian 



Minimum No» of 
Aotly. per ohlld 



9 
8 

10.0 



Tota3. Aetlv, 
Offered 



12 
12 



11.0 



8 

13 
10 



10.3 



8 

13 
11 



10.7 




22 
19 



18.0 



2^ 
28 
14 



22.0 



23 
29 

11 



25.7 



Uniformity 

Ratio 



50,0^ 
80. 0 

68,4 



66. l« 



63.2 
62,^6 



33.^ 



44.8 



41.^ 

Mann-Whltney U Teati Pormal v. Informal One-tailed p» ,021 



23»8 for the Inform^ teacheri. The uniformity ratio, osculated as 
the ratio of required periods to offered actlvltleB, vartes from 
50 to 80 percent for the formal teachers j it vwrt.es from 33»3 to ^.4 
percent for the InfonBal teaehera, idth the exoaptlon of one l^ormal 
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teacher whose ratio of teaulred to offered activities was 71.4 percent,^ 
As tested by the Mam-Whltney U (Siegel, 1956, pp, 116^126), the 
uMfoi^mlty ratio was slgnifleantly diffarent betwen the fownja and 
Informal teachers (V^J, p^,02), with the Informal t^aohers providing 
for more actlvltlee* 

VjSECTION 111, THE GROtPINGS AS HEPOOTEDi INDIVIPUAL VWa mmDmM 

J! 

A. Reliability 

Th0 activities of two boys and two girls from eaah class wers 
recorded over fow aoriswutlva schools days, one Ghlld p&o day. The 
Indlvldiial Pi^il Schedule (Appandlx 1) , tisad ^ the teaaheri surprisingly 
needed no revision ^tar the pilot work, Tho ona problem area related 
to the teMhera' undwst^diiie of the groiiplngs ^wlthoiit teacher'. 
This was bast olardf lad In the IrdtiskL verbal esplana-tion. 

The ^ternoen of the daiy of obaarvatlon m& Mored f ot reliability. 
There was 85*6 percent afMsaent betwsen observer and teaioher In rating 
the groiplngs e^arlenced ty the Indlvldtial child during the af temoon 
of observation (Holatl, 1969). 

St^le amd B^ldlig Effeoj^ 

Results from the fow jtplls wart combined to provide a four day 
sanplei two factor m^ym$ of varlanot (Buildiag ^ Style) were 
oi^^ed out on the ^htduS^as* 

The most irtAi^TOad gr^lng for all f oto sits of classes was the 



It should be reiMmbawd that the ch«aeterletlas of InfOTnal, ot '^en* 
aducatlon are dlvewa* The pli^rilty of cpportmitlea la one of these 
characteristics • WhUe li seans lirportwit, conBldaMd singly It is 
neither a neoeseaa^ n« a sitfflclant Indloator of inf orn^ity. 
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pmil mtklm Individually without the teachers (Table ?)• Thie 
ocGtwed all avex^age of 10 times for formal teachers worldng in cp en- 
plan rooms, over 13 times for lirfo3nn£Q. teacher e In cp en-plan roomai an 
average of Just over l6 tlmas for formal teaDhers in eonventlonal rooms 
and over 1? times for litf'ormal teachers In convantlonea rooms* Though 
a gansrid practice In all rooms, there was a atAtlstloiQy algnlf leant 
difference (p< •05) batwen those In cpen-plan and convention^ rooms, 
with those In ^en-plan rooms averaging ll*? occ'ittrenoes while thoa© 
in conventional rooms averaged l6t8 ocQurremei. 



T^ble 7i Use of the Groijplngs as R^orted for a Fo-^-Day Period 
in Study One 



Mean Frequemy of OGOurrenoa 
WoTmBX Informl 



Groyplnp 
With Teajchiri 


Open 


Conv. 


Open 

(N-3) 


Oonv. 

M) 


P-ratloa (df^lfS) 
B S BS 
















Indlvldu^ 


5.0 


3.7 


8.3 


6.3 


1,08 


3.48# 


0.04 


Small Grotp 


1.3 


0.7 


1.0 


2.3 


0.44 


1.78 


4,00# 


Madlm Grotp 


0.7 


0,3 


1,0 


0.7 


0,27 


0.2? 


0.00 


Larga GrQi:p 


8.7 


9.0 


7.7 


11.0 


1.36 


0.10 


0.^ 


Combined 
Claases 


5.3 


5.0 


6,3 


3.7 


0,69 


0.01 


0,42 


Without Tsacheri 
















Individual 


10.0 


16.3 


13.3 


17.3 


6,28* 


1.10 


0.32 


Small Groi^ 


5.3 


2.0 


2.3 


2.7 


0.90 


0.5^ 


1,34 


Hadlum Groip 


0.7 


1.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0,56 


0.56 


0.56 


larga Grot^ 


0.3 


0.0 


0,0 


0.3 


0.00 


0,00 


0.33 


ComblMd 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 









Classes 



^< ,10, *v< .05 
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The next most common groining for all fow mt^ of classes mB 
the la^^e groiip ^ith the teacher. This oocurre^ an avei^age of 
app:roHlmat©ly nim times for foCTial teachers, nQiirly eight times for 
Informal teaohere In ^an-plan rooms, and eleven times for Informal 
teaohara In convantlonal rooms* 

Th©lr tiae of other typBs of ^otiplngs diMrlminatedl between the 
sots of teachers. The next mogt fraqtient groining In the olaases of 
informal teachers was the 'individual pi^ll with the te^heri, Thle is 
a diff erenow which tends toward significance (p< .10) bott*?©en the formal 
and informal teachers with the formal teaohers averaging, 4.3 OGcurrenoeB 
while the inf oMad tmapimTn averaged 7,3 ooottreanees* 

For formal teaohers , the third most aonmion gro^i^ing waa combined 
claeaee with the taaoher(s)i with an average of eppro^ritmately five 
timaiB dwing the towo dayst Informal tethers varied in their -use of 
thla graT4ping| idth those in cp en-plan rooms uslt^ It most at an 
average of over six times while tttose in convention^ rooms used it 
least averaging less thim towo times eachi 

less common though still prevalent enotigh for consideration was 
the small grotp coiqiosed of tTO to six pi^ils without the teacher. 
This was used an average of 3«7 times by fowial teachers and 2*5 times 
by infownal teachers • The smril grotp with the teachOT was far leas 
nma^f oua th^ antic Ipated, but was most likely in InfOTnal, conventional 
olaesrooms* 

These teacher wperks gqpport the observation data suggesting that 
the medium slMd ^on> of savan to twelve piiplls moots rwely. 

G i Mornlng/AFtariiQon Kffererises 

Thrae faotw analyses of varlau^e (BullUjig by Style by Time of Day) 
Indloatad dlffereTOes In the my pfoi©s am used In the mornlr^ and in 
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tho af Usrnoon (ratio B)* In thnno amlyfiua^ oonUint arGae were 
considered lind^r fova: broad grm^lngst Wxiilngp Eeadlng, and Numbers | 
Soolal Sttidles and Selemep Physical Mucatiori and Religious Muoatloni 
Jfuslc, Artp Etemmai and Foreign Laifiguage* 

Teachers ^OTlced. Indivldu^ly with p^lla primajclly for* Writing, 
Readingp and Ntimbers and significantly mors In the morning than In the 
afterncon (p< •05)* 

Thoiigh they aeldom uised th© small group , i^heri they did use it iot 
Wrltlngp Raaaing, or Nm^er Inatruotlon, It was likely to be In the 
morning (p< .10) • 

CojuMned clasBes calaulated for the to^al o^orloulum mm also 
tisad more fraqtiantly In the morning than in tha afternoon (F^9*67|i 
df^li8, p< •05) ■ R^llflotiB edUGatlon la the moat oonmion raaaoii for 
CDinblnad classaa and most Head Taaohers prefer to begin ths day 'wltli 
A^0anil)lyi thta acaonntad for 25 of the 55 iMtanoes of GOitiblnad cla^saSi 

Ptjplla mxB most likely to Hork on thadr cm for Wrltln^i heading, 
and Utimbera In the inornl^ (p< •001). This averagad nearly sight iimm 
In the inornlng conp«ad with just over twice In the aftemooni Chllilxsn 
in Infomad classes were algnlf Icantly nioM likely to i*orK IjE^rldually 
on their own for Social Studdes or &lawe than were cldldren In f ornial 
classes (p< »05)» Witn looking at the oim^ovl'm as a whole, pt^lla 
were algnlflQantly jnore spt to work Indlvldtially wl^out the teacha^e 
In the Morning than In the tfternoon (F^ZS.JS, af^ljS, p< •01). This 
aver^ad 9*3 oaots^reltees In the morning con^aeted "with 5«2 ocowwretg 
in the af tewioont 

llDrklng In a ssiall gro^ ^thovt the teacher fw Itlting, Reading p 
and NvniTjers mm slgnlfloantly mor^ common Iri the momli^ than In the 
itftarnDon (p< m05)i tho^h for Soel^ Stiidlei or Soienoe It tended 
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Tabjs fit Rejwted Um Of 5tcnE>ii5^s in Study One Partitioned by 
Stab jeet te^a and 7im of Day 
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ilO, *p< .05, **p< i^a, ^t^H^p< ,005, *^*^< ,001 
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ip< ilO) to bf jnore oommon In the afternoon ae well m mom umsl toi^ 



the fonnal thai the irrform^ clasaee (p< •10). For SoGlid- Studies and 
Scltiteo there mm a algidficerit Building by Tlnii of lay intaraatlon 
effect (1^7.^, df«l|8, p< .0$)t In ®©ii-plan and Gonv^tntlonal rooms 
tha aiaaU groip wlthotit tha ^ftaahar was usad a^^ly In the mo^iig, 
but In ^an-plsu nona It niaed ovm three tlmea as wwh as In 
oenyentlcnal roema In the aftamoon* 



The Inli vidua! Pivil Sohaijvaa Is a reliable and luaspeMlve Masure 
of the g3:£?\pi arjl Bubjeat area© jtflLls enfafa In over the eGhool day. 

The i^st wlde^)read giw^lnf r^orted for ril feitt eets of olaaees 
mm tha pipU wOTldng Individually irtthout tha teaQhar* The next most 
oenijiiQn gacoiplni for few set^ of alaBses was the iMga g^mp ^th 
the teache^t Their nea ^ ethar typ^m of grotvinga dlwrtjnliiaiad 
bctiiaen tha eats teaoharii For thm lirformal taaohergp tha thtoi 
ioflt frequant - grouping was Iriitmilmi Indtvldual pipilg. Per tha 
formal taaoharii the thlj^d nost aosuAcn grotiplng was aomblMd olaaeea 
with the taacher(s)i The gmail wot© ^th the teaohar far leas 
numarous than aatlcl^atedp but ras iwst likely In Informal, QonveatlonaLl 
rooms • The raedlum alsad fflfotflp of seven to twelve mm rtf'ely raportad. 

-Acadomlo vmk aooeniad by Aasamtly donlnatas tha momXmi Soolal 
Studies and the esgpresalva subjtata oowume the afternoon. 




no 
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SECTION IV. T^SACHM ATTITiroES TOWAED THE GEOIPINGS 

TeMhers' ^Iniens a'boiit the advwitf^is and dieadVi^iaieB ctf the 
various grotf lugs wisa relatively homogaiieotis i they alao m|ppoart6d 
our decision oilt some of the ^otQlngs froia fwUiw oomllarmtlont 

Content an^y^la of the qtiastlonnalMs (ipjarullx 1) Jrom the 

twtlvt teachexs dellMated areas of general oommm* Poua: loajor 

BmBB mTB claa^i 

Pedago^ (l«ai, cathode of InatTOotlon, 41a<nosla of 

Indlvldtml difficulties, aM f^eolfle 
cxmrloiilar concsms) 

Managemant (l*eii sttfflnf, ffcavpinsw i^nlpinent, aaid 

usually laarali^ pace^) 

Discipline (e»iipllfled by Gonoern over raetless, iiolay, 

or Uam^tlva pij^Us) 

Social Davelq^aent (rm^mAY^ thsMs iMltided laadaMW^, 

dealnwae, crying, shi^r^ and co^aratlon) 

A fifth wmmi jt^>ll affMt, mm inentloned only cncat The format 

the qwstlorwalre W4 not aollolt a Mj^onai In ariy partloTiar 

dDnial:n0 Imt the affeatlre la eepeolally nDtaworthy by Its alsenoe 

since It la so l^av^ily streesed "by those raiting about IrtfOTinri 

©diacatlon (liSi, Fsatharrtona , 1967b| Barthp 1970| Staiiay bxiA Staoiey, 

1970) • Yet In our ianpla It we a formal taachari albeit working in 

an ^en-plan room, iiho wrote, "OhUdMn enjoy TOrldng vLih a p«tn«* 

or in sJnaU ^roi^ai" Hooia th© other teaohars ismtrntrmi to 14ie 

pi^lls' attitudes. 

Ai Grotplres >Ath the Teaoher 

In gexiaralp com^mm idth f edago^ Kanagament donlnatad tha 
teaoher's w^onsas to Uia varlotas ff^cmtng jatteras whan she Is 



Whan profeeslonaa jtklgMat Im In^aiedi paca of learning Kould ba 
catago^flMd luader Padjgo^i btit slme iftost of th© teaohera rrfer to the 
organisational problains involved In providing the ^tlr^ Indlvidnal or 
mm2Jl gro^ la^ning ratci it Is ganer^ly oategorliad as Huiageffiemtt 

lit 
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preeint (Table 9). For individual instruction, Pedag^ic^ conceMs 
viiTC consldersd the iomliiarit advaJitag© with the diagnosis and remedlittion 
of Indl vidua! diff lefties a «cim^4t theme 1 lehedtO-ing snA. engagiiig 



oih&c pi:plls Mde M-^'i^eiTiarit the Mijor disadvantage. Wot small groi© 
and mediiun grcr^ IngtTwtioni Pedagogy again doroliiatea the advant^es 
reporbed, but the vriiia plaeed on groiping ohildten of slndlax ability 
or i^lth oommoa dlfficnjXtlee gave Jtanageiaent som© en^hasii riso* Ths 
Management problems entailed In oa^ai^^lng the rest of the olasi 
domliiated the dleadvantages llsttd. Vot lazge gro^ IriatruotlDn, 
Pedagoey and Magaagenisiit still doialnated the adViJitiges (though 
natiiarally the content of the responses was notably dAfftrenti 
stlmiiLatlrig elass projects mSL the ifflGlant tiss of tlma)i the 
disadvantagis liacanie a Jolrture of Managemant Bnii Pedago^p streislng 
the difficulty of Gonttouotlvely eng^lng over thirty children of 



diverse ahilitlts and tntirsst^i The coiablned olsfie^s grotplns 
elicited coneldearable variety In ra^ onset five advantages were 
coricerTied vdth Managaineiitj fowo lAih Psd^ogy and thwa ^th Social 
Divelcpmenti Tim dlsadvantagig were equally dlyarai with Pedagogy , 
Wanagiment, arfl Dlselplini sreceLvlng ipprorfLiiiately equal aBphaeiei 

B» Grctipln^s ^thout the reaoher 

For the groiplngs without the teaoh^ aotlvaly p^tlolpatliigi the 
ra^onges shifted to a jrt vailing Social foe us, thoiagh Ja^g^r 
Managsnient mxm atlll irf'lTiintlal. Since the liidlvldu^ pi^ll TOrklng 
OIL his own ras the most frequent grotjiilng Mported by eaoh of the four 
sets of teachers (Table 7, above )| It is h^dly ^i^rislng that the 
re^onst was quite fiily devalcpedt Sevan of the advantages listed 
related to the Inddvidual^s Social Divelcpment, six to Sadago^, and 
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Ta^la ?! Teaoh#r H^Drts o± Advantagei and Dlsadvants^es 
of tha Grotplngs in Study Om 



Wmber of Heatlons 



^ . AdvaiitagB^ Dlsadvaiitigee 

SEsaiM ^ \^ ^ ^ ^ 

With Teaoheri 





10 


0 
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k- 
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Small Grot5 


11 


i+ 
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Medlujn GxoTp 
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3 
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Oon'b'd ClaiBta 
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39 


17 
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11 
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30 


9 


5 



Without Taaohsrs 



Individual 
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Small Gro^ 
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Medluin Grotp 
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laige Groifl 
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0 
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Con'b'd Claists 


2 


0 






0 








Total 


18 


11 


0 


29 


7 


26 


5 


14 



Mlsoljllris 
S^Soolal Dayelqpiiierit 



five to Manageiiiaat. SiTan ^sad\^aiitagSB lefaMad to PidafiDglaal oonoarni 
for the less able while two r^afiwed to Discipline aiid tvrc to Majiagainant. 
Th© advantagee of small aJid EedluE gioips wire domlnatid T^y the Social 
binaflta of aharliig and of divel^lnf laadarshlp potential, and the 
Pfdagogloal advantages of peer ddscusslon and creative activity , with 
the Man^arial alvantage of ihwlng e^iilpjnent mantloiiedip The small 
groi© vdthout the teacher present mi the or0.y catagory which alloltad 
a refiponae ooncerned with p^il affecti The social dlsalvantages 
were an Invarelon of the advajits^asi the •laadar* whD becomae too 
doinljieerliig and the 'aharli^' that becomis ccpylr^^ Managenient problems 
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were also noted with frequent refepencea to •wasted tine*, The fact 
thmt large grotps (conposed of 13 ptpils to the entire elaai) and 
oombined claases without the teacher were rarely reportei In piactict 
Is mlrTored In the teacher attitudes, For both laxgB giffupi and 
coinblned classes without the teashii, over half the saiiple, Inoliidlng 
all three inforjaal teaehers In oonven-tlonal roomB, either left the 
^aoe f cm: advantagis ■blank or oojnmtnted negatively. The develq^msnt 
of nature leaders was aasertid m a Social advant^t while two teache; 
(one formL and one Informal) sugSisted Pidagoglcal advant^eas one 
favoured pypll-lei aseemhllea for ilvlni the "ohlldren a aeiise of 
re^onslhillty and 'togethernesa' while the other ej^lalnei, 
"Projeet work for ejonple needs rimoat ooiipleti freedoin"-vf^ Little 
guldarwe from teacher." The obvlotis (iLaadvantiee was Manageiiient. 

Ot Numter of ReBPonaeB per Teacher 

There was no diaoernahle patteni to the niunber of differen-fc 
advantages and disadvantages r^ortad by eaoh groip of teaohirs beyond 
the f eneraHzatlon that those giMplngi not obaerved In praetloe were 
least elaboratedi When the total number of espreaslons me averaged 
Mrois teaohers within cells, the formal teachers In conveiitlonal 
rooiiis had an avarage c£ 10,0, the loweat obtained for the fsiir gro\ffs. 
The other three groijps of teacher s had roughly o on© arable average g 
of 13.3, 1^.3i and lii'.S, 
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SH3TI0N V* COHCLUSrONS 

It la clear from amlysis of otierved practices, reported 

praotlceep teachars' attitudes from St^iy One that glx of the 

groiclngs KiWMt further invaatlgatlon. ThtM alsc gLoi^ings are? 

Ifith Taachori Indivldml 
Small Oro'up 

Combined Classis 

Without Ta wharf Incdvldiial 
Small Gro'up. 

The q^uantlfloatlm of dlffereiioes usliig tht oategoriss •three 
or mora dlffarent itniiitanaoiiB aetlvl ties', ^mifoxmlty ratio », and 
•eingls taafe' sXao ssenis li^ortant. The first tw of thew oategortes 
riached etatlatical adgnlflGance evin with the im^l SMpla of Study 
Onei the third oatago^jrp 'single task*, did not xmoh statlstiG^ 
significance I but its range from non-oooiarrenoa for Informal teachers 
In ^en-plan rooms to Its use 2^ peroint of the tlma by formal teachers 
In Gpen«plan rooms Indlcmtes that ftarther oonildaratlon, e^eclaily 
t^lth a l«ier swiplep may prove ustf\^» 

We turn now to tha oonsideration of grot^lng In Stu^ Two. 
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CK^TM POUR 

GRoipiiro fkrrmm mHiN the cussroomi mwY two 

SECTIOU !• INrRODttlTlON 

The eanpla for Stu^ Two ms different^ la:^©^! bxA inoluded 
taachtM with ml»d styltg. Qw foeiis narxowed from ten ^m^tngm 
to aix, and from the entira cuirlctilum to leading mi the ajoademlo 
subjects In the morning ^ to Arb and tcplo work In the aftsmoon. 

We "begin with a oonalderatloa of the grot^lngs as ohsarvsd in 
the thirty classes and turn than to the teiehet q^uestioraiadres 
the ptpll Interviews for meportdnt data. (See Figure 1, p* ?5.) 

SECTION II, THE GROIPINGS AS 0BS©7M 

At Combined Glasses 

Data ware anriysad using two f wtor analjrsae of variance 
(Bulldlisg hy Style) for the 60 mlniiti mornl^ig obsffl^atlon period, 
the 40 julnute af temooii period, axid for the totai 100 minutes of 
observation In each class usli^ the Gro^lngp Itamework, atnd 
Movement Observation Soheduls (^jendt^ 11) , 

Though the grotplng typ$ ooniblMa olassas vfith the taaohar was 
liieluded In the observation sohadiili for Study Two, it was cle» from 
the Initial analysis ttot this growing had not ocourred dming the 
observation periods, though in soine instancas It had ooomred dmlng 
the day* Glasses wre moat frequently oomblnad for Assembly, Physloal 
Iducatlon, Muslo, or .television- Study One led us to conolide ttet 
these aotlvltlts were iMgely InfltaenDed by school policy did not 
cltittly distinguish forml and irrfomal practloes In the ray that 
Heading Art did distinguish theft. (Fwther oomments about dlffaW2te6B 
in Inetruotlon in KQadlng mnd Art we iMl^ded In Chijptar Flva.) 

lie 
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Consequtntly, ihmgh »ComMnid ClasieB/Wlth Teacher' doea appi^ on 
■fcht OxoTpirigi Framework p and Movement Observation SchediiLa for Studj 
Tmt It vrlll not ftrure In either the casousston or thi tables . 

3m Ftp lis tforklM iKdlvl^^ly 

Siff porting both the observed and the teaGhar-reported use of 
groi^lnfB In Stu^ One, both In the jnornlng and In the afternoon, 
the indlvldiial pietl Horklng without aotlve tiaoher p^tlclpatlon was 
the most Qomon grotplng for each mst of teachers in Study Two* There 
im a linear affeot (p< .05) for Styla, rifle. tlnf a higher ooourrenca 
in the inf oMial □laegroom dtirlng th© mornlnf and for the day aa a 
T/hola (Tabls 10). 

Thi Inilv^lduai pi«ll working Ki#i the teacher mm overall the 
saoond most frsqutnt groiplng dtirlng the morning. The average number 
of minutes Mnged from 30,4 to 46»3 out of 60 minutes. l>nrlng the 
aftarnoon, individual InBtruotlon waa again the second most oommon 
groii>in|p though the average numbtr of mlnutee ®ent In It diminishes 
^th a rMga froift 17*5 to out of kO minutes. There ire no 
algnlflomt lulialng or Style afficts. 
Queuing 

Thi iiidlvlduil piffill working without the teacher was the most 
conunDn learning situation for all gro^s of teaohera In Study One 
and in Study Tko. This, combined with other aooounts of alaeOTOom 
jraotlcis (Jciofcsoht 1968), led to the e^peotatlon that a major 
inpllaatloji of Indlvldu^ work Is queulnf , TOltlng In twn for the 
teaoher'e attantlon. 

Queuiiig OQCUTMd an averagi of 21 to 25 minutes dwlng the 
60 minute :mDrni]ng observation period In the oonvintlonal rooms. 
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I JtiOTtei cf Obssrvid Gmping Praetioea In Study Tm (Part l) 



Styli Building F^^tlos 
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mnutes of Obsarvsd Groaning Prictleii in Study Two (Part 2) 
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di 1^ other tables which Iwltida both totals and co^Qnsiit ^ortB, ths 
lint ggo^fs sUl not always add i3?actly to ths tahled totij.i Si^h 
p^len ^ tte reeult roundiiig to one dieiraii place in oonstruGtliig 
^blaij agid are navir graatir thm Otl • 



\% ^< *01, ^*^< .005, ^«^< .001 
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In ihm cp©n*.pla.n roomsp It oeGurwd an av^^B^m of 17i3 ulri'utis in f otdiilI 
olasaas, 12*5 minutei In mlxid style Qlmmm^ ajid only 4 mdnutes in 
InfOTinal olassean rhase diffaranees ^ statistically Bifnlflo^t 
for Buiiaing (p< .05) , tiat not for Style ox for Budldln« by Style 
ijitixactionai For those mm conoertied a^out the delay that q^uet^ng 
liiplies (Jaclcsoiip 1968) than Intereitsd in es^loiing the languace 
pcsslbllltlsi tt inayproyldei the Informal^ qjiii-plan class does 
mlninitsia qusiilnf • rhere mm no statlstlceaiy aigniflomt differ^noae 
dwlng the rftixnooni quatiing did not oociar at ^1 In the tnfomal, 
^an-plan claasaa avaragid a high of 10 nlniitis out of tha 40 
mlmite aftaraoon observation period for fornial, ^en-plan olaBsest 

Cm SmXl Sroiga 

The -uaa erf smLl groips (eonposad of 2 to 6 pyplli) either with 
or idthout tha teaoher ahowa signl£loss,nt Style ef fects In "both the 
mornine aaid the afternoqn* In general , both of thsse grot^lnge were 
iised mcra f reipantly by the Inf ormri than by the forinal taachars 
(Table 10). In the moMdngi for emm^^t the small groifli ^dthoiat 
the teacher waa not used at all by the toxml taachers In tha gajiple, 
but mm iised m average of 50 and 25 lalmtia onit of the fio observad 
by the iRfoxmal tewhars In cpan-plan and conyantlonal roome, ra^ectlvely, 
Po^ ths small groi^ wwldng idth the tawhw, howeirer, the pattera Is 

^Unlesg otha^dae ^eelfledi ^1 raf apneas to 'sn^l grc^' aw teamed 
on data darlTed by eomblnlnf the ^anl^ablcn and the p^ll-plaralne 

sroup. In ow sanipla the o^B^mitoml gracing dl4 mom 
idthD-ut thi pipll-plan^ng small grotp, ly\A teaehew who tiaedpt^tl-- 
plaimlni sjiiall p^offa vara alio making mm rf" oth^ mn^l S3fOtpa that 
m Qojialdared WfMligatlon^. Intuitively thle mkm senaa, thei^eh 
other swplea my vary, l^ta f ot ptiplj-jpliunnlnf ssiaLl groi^® ii?3P«©fced 
from the oonpoalte are prssentad latw Ijn this aeetloni 
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conplicated by a Building by Stylo Interaction In both the jnornli^ and 
the afternoon! Though tho tofichora in opan*plan roomo ohowad an 
Insrsasa In the use of thli grotjplng from formal to Informal, the 
teachors in convent lonal rooms dl splayed a more o^atlo pat term 
the formal teachers averted 6t3 minutes, drcpplng to an average of 
2t0 minutes for those with mixed styles, and Inoreaelng to 5iO i^nutes 
for the Informal. The afternoon pattern similarly showed an Inoreaao 
In use from formal to informal in open-plan room©, and an erratic 
pattern in conventional roomsi OiO, 8*0, and 2.5 minutes, rej^eotively, 
for formal, mixedi and Informal teachers. The affect of the cpen-plan 
Instead of a conventional room seems to be to Inereaae the use of 
small gro^s for the Infomal and mixed style taaohers (both of whom 
make at least moderate use of these grotplngs), and to decrease the use 
of small groups by formal teachers (who in any case use these grot^ings 
very little). 
1# Seating AraM^ements 

The small group can oQcm* fear at least three reasons i because 
firrniture determines or facilitates Its usei for organisation^ 
convenience, or to provide pi^ils with ^portunlties to work as a unit. 

Our sample was not as varied as might be desirable for discussing 
furniture t all 1? cpen-plan rooma had tables | 5 of the 13 conventional 
rooms had tables with the remalnlrig 8 equipped rt.th double desks with 
unattached chates. Seven of these 8 teachers had arrMged the double 
desks into tableis that oo^d aocommodate from ^ to 8 ohHdrsn. The 
other teacher had tiie double desks arranged in rows facing the frcmt 
&f the room Md the blackboard. 

Tables need not iBply inform^ teaching I The diagram of a class- 
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room layout in FIbutq k llluoti^atae how the formal tBrnlwr In the 
oonventlonal room can effectively arrange pupils at tables so that 
oiass teaching Is BtiXl viable* 
2« Pip 11 Planniw and Problem^^Soivinj^ 

Looklnf at the fimction of the small gro^i m dlatingtilshed 
between the small gTovp deilgnad to meet Drganlgatlonal needs 
(e«g,, sharing of booke and equipment) and the small groi^ that was 
intended actually to work as a unit (e.g., planning together or working- 
on a problem together) • None of the formal teachers provided 
cpportimltles for pupils to work In plannl]^, problem^flolvlng groijps 
diiring either the morning or the afternoon (Table 11), Combining 
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Table lit Teachers' Use of Small Groi:5iB for Pvpil Planning 
and Problem-Solving 



Groiplng 

With Teacher I 

Mornlr^ 
Afternoon 
Used at all 

Without Teacher t 

Morning 
Afternoon 
Used at all 



Foinnal 
(Nb8) 

0,0 
0.0 
0.0 



Style 



Percent (Ad.i'UBted) 



Mixed 

0,0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 17.3 
0,0 15.8 

0,0 24.4 



Informal 



22.2 
11.3 
33.5 



78.3 
89.2 
89.2 



Building 



C^en 

6.0 
6.0 
12.0 



30.0 
35.4 
33.4 



Oonv. 

7,5 
0.0 

7.5 



32.3 
31.2 
39,8 



Chl>-Square 



B 

(df"l) 

0.33 
0.01 
0.04 



0.07 

0.02 
0,02 



S 

(df"2) 

4.99 
2.46 

7.82^* 



14.15**** 
18,37**** 
16.03**** 



*p< .05, **p< ,01, ***p< .005, ****p< .001 



morning and afternoon, 24 percent of the teachers of mixed styles 
provided ^portunitles for pifl^lli to work In a small group, without the 
teacher, planning or producing something Jointly, The Informal teachers 
provided considerably more of this tj^pe of ej^erlence, inclining occaBlons 
when the teacher worked with the small groti) to guide their efforts 
without iirposlng her own cpinlonsf In other words, focussing primarily 
on grot^ process rather than on the ^eciflo prodiMt, Gombinlng morning 
and afternoon, 33,5 percent of the informal teachers worked with grotps 
that were either planning or produclr^ Jointly ^< .05). Some 78 percent 
of the Infonnal teachers structured a morning that contained small 
gro'ips of 2 to 6 pi© lis working together without the teacher's active 
participation (p< .001) j In 89 percent of the inform^ classrooms this 
grotplng occtmced dirrlng the afternoon (p< .001). (The single Inforoal 
teacher not including this grotplng prefemed a highly Indlviduailaed 
progriunjne,) 
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D« Lax^B Grow Instruction 

Laige gTOV^ instruction was the third mosb frequent morning 
grot;plng for the formal teachers s, averaging 15 or more minutes out of 
60 for toth ianiples (Table 10) • It was the least freq^uent of the five 
groi©lngs for the informal teaohers, who used It an average of less thaji 
3 minutes (linear Style effect, p< .OOl)* In the afternooni the 
pattern for active teacher participation with a large groi^ does not 
reaoh statistical signlfiGance, though again it was used most 
frequently by the formal teachers and least frequently by the informal 
teachers. Combining scores for morning and afternoon yields a linear 
effect for Style significant at the .003 leveli For the formal 
teacher, the teacher working with the large grotp is a major gro'upingi 
for the Informal teacher It is not. This fits the tj^ical stereotjpes. 

E, Summary 

To summarize, Indlvldu^ work both with m& without active 
teacher participation is the most frequent type of activity in all 
typem of classrooms. Differences amor^ styles stem from the use of 
large groi^ Instrrotloni which Is a major feature of the formal 
classroom, from the conplex pattern of small group Instruction, and 
from the email grotp working without the teacher, >Ailch is a featme 
of the irrformal clasOTOom in these sai^leSi 

SECTION III. INDICffi OF CLASS ACTIVITY 

The overfiQ.1 pattern of groupings and activities observed dmlng 
Study One led us to consider the occurrence of three or more 
simultaneous activities, to derive and calctd.ate a uv^lformlty ratio 
Indicative of the extent to which all the children in the class were * 
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dolr^ the same thing, and to not© the times when all the children in 
the class were working on a elngl© task ^th the ej^iSGtation that they 
would aach awrlva at identical conclusions. 

A , Unlf OTml ty Ratio 

Thi la^rge groip working with the teacher was a hsLLlmark of formal 
classrooms in owe studies as It has been in other studies (Haddon and 
Lytton, 1Q68| Bather and Vaxd, 1975) • One inplicatlon of whole class 
inatructlon is that not only Is the teacher maklrig iJLl the decisions 
relevant to the leaniir^ Bltuatlon, but they are generally being made 
without provision for pupil dlfferencess Without entering the area 
of pipil choice I our uniformity ratio looks at the overaill ejctent to 
which pt^il differenoes B3oe t^en into account through the provision 
of differing activities. 

The uniforndty ratio (Table 12) i calculated from the number of 
parlodi during %h% day divided by the nianber of different activities 
occurring I has a significant linew effect for Style during both the 
mornliig and arfternoon Cp< .001),'^ The overall pattern depictsi not 
siffiprlsinglyi the formal teachers provi^ng the most uniform setting 
and the informal teaohers providing the most vwlety, tdth the mixed 
strategy teachers generally following a middle com*se. 

B» Single Task 

A second inplicatlon of class instruction is that it does frequently, 
though not ^ways, lead to the possibility that Qhildren of ill verse 

'hrhis Is the oiiy measwe in Study Two that was calcid.ated using the 
entire momi^ the entire srfternoon rather tim.n the observation 
period as the baseline • It is also the only meaame using periods 
rather than minutes. 
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TiUa Ih Incdesi of Class Activity in Study Two 



Ms 



Ad.1ii§tgd Hiana 



F-ritioi 



Ml 



ttaal Iffld Infonid ^in Conv, I B B8 

M M M, (M M2) imM jmM '^"immm 



ill of Style Ificts 



UnifoMlty 



50 Siima.Ast. 
taintitis) 

Afternoon 



1^.? 32.0 



22.5 
0.1 



Sirile fai 



e,lt 0.2 
4,1 22,8 



Slnili Task „ , . . 



tiaj 

^ Sisni.Act, 
Oainutii) 

Total 



21.0 
0.1 
31i2 



^BiBniL,Act, iga 
(mlniites) ^^'^ ^'^ 



0.1 

83.6 



39.3 30.6 2.68 
6.3 1.8 2,^3 
39.^ 25,6 k0' 



,04*w 2,58 4,33»*** -1. 



8,96w' 1.22 4,23«* 0.if3 



^3.9 ^.3 OiOO ?.68*** Q.69 -3.a4*« 0,3? 
U -0.3 3.2? if.O?* 3,';o* »E,3?* 1,42 
22,4 1?.6 0,?0 6.81»if 0,4? 3.56W 4,06 



10,? 1,5 9,06** 19,99»#*# i?,?6w* «5,i}4**#* g,^9# 
62,0 43,2 5.13* lU^ 0.36 5.92iw# -0.3a 



*p< .05, *«p< ,01, »*«p< .005, #iHHfp<, ,001 
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abllltl B vdll be ©jqjected to work to the aama standard, thus raisins 
the likelihood of both 'boredom and fmstratloni 

Slngls task sefera to those periods during •tMoh all piplla are 
dolr^ the iami thing Tdth the espeotatlon that the outcome hIII be 
Identic^ for ^1, This happens, foe exanple, when the whole olasa is 
doing the saae set of D«th problems or writing a list of ^eUlng words 
t«sn times each. ThlB oategory woiid not Include lessons siah as 
creative writing, even though the stimulus may have been presented to 
the whole class, slnee presumably each conposltlon would be different. 
The crucial distinction Is the Intended Identic^ outcome. 

For the morning aid afternoon combined there are atatlstlc^ly 
sl^nlflcMit differences for Building, Style, and Building by Style 
at the .01 level (Table 12). These differences result from the fact 
that single task virtually did not occur, sTOipt in the formal, ^en- 
plan classeB, This one group of teachers used It 25 ovt of 60 minutes 
di^ng the morning, imd l6.3 out of ^ minutes during the rftemooni 
nearly half of the observed time with s^l c£ the children In the class 
doing the Bane activity, espected to produce identical pirtcomes. This 
pattern of nisage Is vJjtually Identlca with that found In Study One 
(Oh^ter Three, above). This seems to be one of the formal teachers' 
ways of ecplng with the cpen-plwi room. 

0. Three or More Slnrultaneous Aotlylties 

In contraat with the frequent whole class Instruotlon common to 
the more fomiJ. teaching styles, the InfoMri teacher often provides 
for a variety of co-occurring learning Bettings. 

The category danotlng the ocounrence of three or more sim^taneous 
actlvltleB refers to the wrfc the pi^lls are doing and oriy by 
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Inpllcatlon to the groipli^Si •Activities* need not be separate subject 
areas I they may referi for exanplai to m Art period including painting, 
clay, wid collage work. There Is a s^n^leant linear effeot for Style 
dyrlng both raoming «id afternoon (p< tOO^)* Formal teaohera In "both 
typmrn a£ rooms averaged 15 minutes out of the 60 minute observation 
p8ri(^ durl^ three or more activities occur slnrultaneoualy In 

the moitdngi InformaL teachers averaged 52 inlnutes out of the 60 
minute obaervatlon period (Table 12) • In the afternoon p three or more 
simultaneous activities occurred rarely in f ownal classeei but an 
average of 31 minuteE In the ^0 minute observation period In the 
Informal classesi Combining morning a^d afteamooni the Building 
effect is also significant at the .05 levelp reflecting a higher use 
of three or more aetlvitles In ^en-plan rooms for all three tea,ohlng 
style Si 

D, Associations with the Five Groipln^s 

Pearson coMelatlons between the five groupings and these measles 
(Table 13) show that, as espeoted, the uniformity ratio wai positively 
associated ^th large gra\3p instawtlon boUi in the motting and in the 
afternoon Cp< •OOl), It was negatively associated dwlng the momlng 
with smaU groips WOTklng both with and ^thout the teacher and 
with the indlvidiiri working without the teacher though not with 
individual Instrisctlon. DOTlng the afternoon the unlf otnii^ ratio was 
negatively associated idth ^1 fouc ct the ottier groi^lngs* Class 
teaching Is the prloa^ vehicle ocf the iwilformp or undlfferentlatedj 
lei^ning envjjfonnant* 

Class teaching la iJ.so the primary vehicle for tiie asstgnmnt of 
a single task to the entire class with the e3peotatlon ttmt ^1 re^onses 
will be identical • LWE© ffom^ infitrustlon and single task mm 
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Table 13 1 Peareon Correlations of the Five GroijQplnge 'idth the 
Thre© InWcas Class Activity In Study Two 



M0RN1W3 

With Teacher i 
Individual 
Siwai Group 



PeMson QoCTelatlona (dfegS) 
U]d.f oCTilty SlniBle task > 3 Slmuli Aat> 



Without Taaohari 
IndlvldtULl 
Small Grotp 

AITERNOON 

With Teacher i 
IndlvlduaJL 
Sm^l Gr0t:p 
Large Grotp 

Without Teacher I 
Xndlvldu^ 
Sinall Groi9 

TOTAL 

With Teaoheri 
Indlvldu^ 
Simll Gtqvp 
Large Groip 

Without Teacher I 
Indlvldu^ 
Small Groip 



-.270 



-.395* 
■ § ^3,3 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

•1 569**** 



.006 
-.323 



-.310 
-.3^5 



-.373* 
-.190 

.^37* 

-.it79W^ 
-.238 



-.086 
-.3^2 
.405* 

-.3^8 
-.387* 



.198 
-,607**## 



.230 
.,486** 

,$66**** 
.531*** 



.068 



^< .05, ^< .Olp ^HHfp< .005, ^HHHIp< ,001, tWO-t^lSd 



glgnlficantly, positively aesoolated In "both the mowrinf (p< #01) aiA the 
afternoon (p< •0$)m In ihe afteriaooni It waa n^atlvely associated trtth 
the Individual ptpll worldag both Hlth the teaohar (p< •05) without 
t\m teacher ^< •Ol), 

By contMstp class teaaWnf mm not asaoolated with provlalon 
for three or more ^mAtiyieDUs activities in either the momlnf •001) 
or the afteamoon (jp< •01) • In both morning m& aftemooni three or mere 
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aimuCLtaneous aDtlvltlea was pogltlvtly and glgnif lastly associated with 
the use of emril groi©a, both >fith aM without aotlve teacher 
pM^icipatlonj aid with ti^ Indlvlduri pvpH MOTklng without the teapheri 

aosTiON IV, i^ofrrs HAaraKs, tm GBsmwRf and piprLS 

The Tsaohlng Styles ^itloim^re, the WiLbeKi and Thoraai 
Teaehar QuestioMaire and p Mallei Obiervatlon-Ratlnf Scale , and the 
pilpll Intarviewg provide infownatlon to stppert the ohaervatlonal 
findingSf 

A i Teaoher-Obgaryer, Aj^AtTOnt 

The items from the W^betg wd Thoinas (1971) Taaoher Questlormalre 
are pMaUeled by iteme on thi Ohseivatlon-Ratlng Seals ■ Since teachers 
feneriJ.ly tended to •dlsagroe' or •agree' with the etateiaentg, whUs 
the ohflerver mo« fteq^uently ueed the 1 or ^ ratings equlvi^ent to 
•atrongly dlsatw©' and •s'fcroJigly agrees the observer ratings often 
show ^eater diff#roiise@ affong the groips of teachers ■ The oorTOlatlon 
between the taaoi^r wd the observer on a total wore calculated from 
this measOTe w^a «?8| reaaotlng the fact that the pattern of imtlnga 
by observer aj^ teacheir watf wuaU4y almllM, even though the teachers' 
ratings were often less e^reM* We wotid like to tbltA that the 
observer's mor© definite patttTO also refleots the per^TOtive gained 
fron the many olassrooms rtudledf In those cases where there are 
lasge differemes tetween thB two seta of fttlogsi ptvU reqponses 
during the lnt«^ewa tend to gi^pOTt the observer* a parc^tlon* 

Im Seating ArMayements 

In w^ons© to items on the Teaching Styles (Juestlonnalre (Bennattj 
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1976) these dashers generiLLly a^ed that ptplle sit in grotps of tlarae 
or more rather than eiparataly or lii p^rs (Table ik)* Most ptpils In 
inform^ olassea d^ldg for thsmaelves UtmxB they will sit In the 
claBScoom} just undjr 68 peraent ctf the Inforari teachers In contrast 
with just over Ik peroent ^ the fom^ and mixed style taaohers r^orted 
^loidng pipll ohela© In seating ,01) • Considered by tj^e of roomi 
over 4? percent of -Uiose In ^en-jla^ rooms In oontrast idth over ? parcen 
of those In oonventlond. rooms flowed their p^lls to deolde for them- 
selves >rtiere they votid elt (p< •05)» 
2t Ability Groqpliig 

Flails a« allooated to places m ^ot^s ulthln the classroom on 
the basis of their abUlty aooOTdlni to fifty peraant of the formal 
teachers p drcpplng to 3? POToent of the mlMd style teaeherSf bxA a 
low (rf 10,8 percent of the 3jifOMaL teachws (Tatte l4)* Teacher repcart 
of practice seems sipported by teaoher ^IMoni Just under ^ percent 
of the formal teachers, undar 55 percent of the mixed style teachers, 
Bivi nearly 90 percent of the Inf c»otlL teachers a^eed with the 
statement '•Streaming by abUity Is undeslrabla In junior school," 
Thotigh these differences between teachers of va3?yLng styles «a not 
atatlstlaaUy slgn^^loMt, the tendemles mm In the ej^ectad direction 
and in accord with Bennett's fli^isfs (l9?6f P« 6?). Where ability 
groining previ^s. It apparently Is pnyctlsed the wtola dayt 
Taachws rip»ted ^t pifflls st^ in the mmB seats or grotve 
most of the day In neuly 86 peoreent ^ the ttxmsl wd mixed style 
classes con'^sted wiUi just mAm 22 percent of the %ti£omBl classes 
^< iOOS). 
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f|bl@ Iki Ttecheii O^sar^er, and Pf il Hiporti on the Basts Gmis (Fart l) 



y Style Building Chj^Bquares 

Fmai Hixfid Infoml ^in Gonv, B S 

(n4 (WJl (iHl lM2) (df^) Jdf4 



Affl the leatfi iiuallir mms^i so that if lis sit in 

|t0l|i d 3 or fflori Pathir than s^iatily OT in %Z 100,0 100,0 100,0 fJ.J O.OO g.'^J 

Do yow pvils dicidis for thiiailvei tm thsy ilt . , ,l « , , , 9 e ^ a;* a m# 

toip^lliinoeitidtoplafifisMgroponthe g.. n «n ^oe nm 

itoiing^ s^ty ii undiil^hli in jiffli^ %2 f^S 89.2 6J.0 55-2 0,03 ^.33 



lo pf 11§ stay in tb§ ms seate or groi|g 
nogt cf th6 ^1 

Halbgrg and f hoBaB ftaehgr Quistionnairsi 
vol 



85.8 85,8 a.? 52.5 85,0 2,19 llM^ 



I iis€ tQ§t regvlti to children In rsadlni 



38,3 38,5 


?8,3 59.^ 3^.3 1.^^ 


f 5,02 


85,8 100,0 


6?,0 8?,3 85,0 0,11 




85.3 59.8 


m ?0.5 ^,5 0.1^ 


' 3.09 



hm tMs and tii foUotdng tallegi "apemsst'' pools ratings ^ 4 ud j on the 5-|olnt Teaching 
Styi§s 'QuaBtlCQD^ scales, and ratings of 3 11^ ^ on the i-point scales d the Mbeif mi f hoias 
loitfiiiisntB. Fgf pvpil int^iim) indlvidml pf il n^onsee im triatad as "s^eiint" of 
H4i^^««*ite|j^ii to an itii, wd eoihinid fcff eaoh tiaeher bo tint "ipeiaint" reflects the coniiniTis 
3 ol the ^ If Us interviefied, 
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1^ 1^1 Tifihir, Obim, and Pfil H^orts on thi lails of Onf g (laft i) 



Ms Ming" Ohl-aquttgs 



Scaler 



lay) Jml (iz) imj) jm 



13.3 ?5.6 6?.0 




Ijiaote UNI iiil zef^tg to ohll^n for 



;])o 'loM ivUi dd i)aid^ mk than ethere do? 

^ ^n p 

I? 



IhfiB you hivi pvs, ^§ (teaehBr) dBoids Hho' 
■ .05, «ip< .01, ,005 



?5.o a2.a 2a„a 



23.? 0,?9 

m a.52 

36,8 36.2 0,12 



3 



l.U 



100,0 


100,0 100,0 100.0 100,0 — - 




28.3 


29.9 a,? 29,6 23,? 0.00 
91,3 66,5 iiO ??,a 0,09 


0.19 




29.9 11.3 ^2.3 15,3 l.'^l 


2,63 
3.52 


^ 100.0 


^.3 5^.2 9i^,0 68,a 1,?? 


6.91^ 
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3» Top Groips md Tj^ehsr OhQloe 

All pi©lli IntaEvieTOd agreed that some ohildren do harder work 
than othmm dOt 

Wien adced If they have grotys, over 89 percent a£ the piylls 
Intervrleiied f:rom fosnal olaisesp over 9^ pereent of those from mixed 
olaaiesi and ove^ 66 pra^ent of thoge ^om inforu^. olaaaes agreed 
(Table l^)t Arted if thm wm a 't^ ffcovp ^^ over hrif of iiioee 
from fo3^Bal| nearly a tMjriL of ttoee from mlMd claiaesi ud over a 
tenth of those fteem Infos^ olasMa agreed. Questioned fratheri 
those from t&sm^ classes usiaally indioated teaol^r designated 
ability ^oipSi Itafesk L*|^ from a fOTmali ^en-plM roomi desorlbed 
how one got to be in tte tcp gro^ V sayli^, "Biey're the best at 
reaUng**; Keith N»| from a mimd style , ^en-^lan room e^lalnedp 
"She Icnows If you're olever*" Pyplle from litfOTmal olasses nho fslt 
there mre *tqp f^ot^s* mre sometimes refei^^ to the older ohiltoen 
in vertioally ^oiped olaeeest Probing Blmo Mveried that som of the 
ohildren from informal classes were oonteiplating the iisplioatlons o£ 
•tcp p?oii)' and evalmtlng fOT themselves the (ju^ty oC performanca 
from grotps aotually tcamd. ttnfou^ Ittendrtrfp or interest. For 
mmml^f Beverley H« in an infrai^ class in a oonventimal room a^eed 
that they did have a Hqp groqpS When asked 'And how do you get to 
in the tcp g£oW^^ ste npliedp 

Hell tiio pe^lep it's not really a t^ ^oijp, but there ^| two 
pe^le ^0 are ve^ good at P.l. beoause they go to gprnaetios— 
Beth Faith and ^ne Santap but ^ne oouldnH do F«it today Md 
s^ hasn*t been for a few weeks cause ste hi;vt h» f oot iM gpmastios 

^Eaah child t^s been ^ven a pseudonym iMch is cmstaK^ tteoug^t 
this r^ort, Cowiiats from pi»il IntMViews are transcriptions of 
tqpe reawded re^onses* 
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When asked, "When you have ^oups, does (teaoher ) decide who's In the 
^oips?" all of the ehlldjc^n Intarvlewed from foraal classes i^eedt 
over 91 peroent €£ Uiosa from lalMd alassts a^eed, and Just ofver 
56 percent «C those from ijrforni^. classes a^ed (p< .05) • 

Over 76 percent oE the iMcmal teaohers oontrasted ^th just 
wer 28 percent of the fesrari teacheM r^orted that tte eWLltoen 
voluntarily ff^wg md wffn^ themselves. The ohserver also riported 
that 78 peTOtnt the lnfo»al teachers ^owed volmtMy PMpll 
regroiplngi hut did not observe this ocotcering In any ot the formal 
classes ^< •005)* 

4i Small Grows for fewUlo Ptrooses 

Over 85 percent the tmmsl teachersp 6? percent of tl^ Inf rain^ 
teachers, and ^ of -Uhe Ed»d style teaohers reported ttat ttiey ff^a^p 
ohilclren for lessons directed at qpwlflc needs (Tahle l4)# The 
ohserver again c©ncua?r®d tt^t 6? percent of the Inf orfaal teachers 
were grot;plng children for ^eclflc lessons i hut ohserved less than 
the r^ortad frequenoy for the other two groips of teachers. In 
f orm^ classes It was ohserved Ji^t over 53 percent c£ the time and 
In mixed style classes over 75 percent of the time* Using test results 
to grotp chllteen In rea^ng and/or math was reported "by nearly 
86 percent the formia teachersi nearly 60 percent of the mlwd style 
teachersp and newly 45 percent of the InfOTmal teachers* From 
observation mSL IrrfMsal Inter^ewp 75 percent c£ the foMial teachers 
In contrast idth ui^r 23 percent the mlseid md Inf orwa teachers 
appeared to urn test msults to reaUng Md/or math grotpa ^< «05) 
Other teach^n did gimp cUldren fm Inrtottctlon In veciflc wSdllm 
(as r^OTted above) i but these grotos tended to be based on teacher 
perception we^E areas »ther than test remits Md wmild tend to be 
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a brief grotplnig rather than m aooeptedi labelled band a£ p^lli* 
It Veb of Tine 

Interesting beeauae of Its u^e^eated die^-bution though not 
statlatioiJ.ly algnlfioimti the atatement» "Children wccklng in ff^WB^ 
Ki^ata a lot c£ tine asgi^ng and 'nesaing about S** agreed with by 
jiiat wider 40 percent the tmml teaoherai over 22 pMoent of the 
lnfo3nnal teaohemi Md just ovot 7 peroant of the mlMd style teaahers 
(Table 15). 

g> He^ln^ or Cheating 

Most teaohers r^orted that they espeot the ohildren to do their 
om work without getting l^lp irm other ohUdren (Table 15) • The 
observer, noting reprimands for aon«atlng la soma classes yet overt 
teaoher maggestions that another ohlld might help In otl^r olassesi 
reoOTded all the formi^ teachers, nearly W percent ^ the ml^eed 
style teachers, but only Just uider 22 percent of the InfOTmal teachers 
giving clues to pt^Us th^t indicated the children were ejected to do 
their om work wlttout getting he^ from ©thw ehlldreni Many of the 
teachers, e^eolally the titformal ones, drew a line between 'helping* 
and Helling* • This is a discrimination Vtm chllcteen qpp^^nUy 
understoodt dwing the p^U IntervieWf none the IrtfwmiQ. pi^Us 
agreed to the statement **1Rien yam classmate doesn't know how to do 
something, la It cheatlni if you help him/j^r?" Over k7 peroent oS 
the ptvUs interviewed from ml»d style classes and over 53 pwcent 
^ the ptvlls iTom tomsl classes felt that helping would be cheating. 
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Work Vithln Qm^u 



_ , , . L fCTil. Jtt^^ COTT* B 3 

§i Siiisai^fflaini (H^) (M3) (M) (M7 ) (H°13 ) (df^g) 

SL^Sr"""'"'*^ 35.3 y., *.8 0.07 3.20 

ijeeetid to to thilr om wck idtho^ - _ ^^ . 

^oteoMiawn, '^■"^ ^'-^ 5^'* ^f'" '5'* 0»/0 

ijptetid to do thilr era work idthout - ut » „ ^ i-o , « « fi nit m q«h» 

iWSi 



laate dotsn't Imow how to do 
it oiwatiAg if you he]; hin^az? 

,01, *%< .005 



53.3 '*7.3 0.0 36.3 32.7 0,03 6.91* 
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Pi The Vtflaty ^ QroTOln^s 

Half of the foTml teachws Mid all »of the Inf OTmal taaGhare 
reported that thel^ pi^p lis work In^vld'uidly md in m^l groi^i at 
vMleua aGtlvlties (Table l6). Inteipretlng 'at vaaAous actlvitleg* 
to moan those ocotmdnf slmultaneQiisly rather than seqtientlally, tho 
obsower found this the tTOloil pattern for ^1 of the litfoTOal 
olaisesi for nearly 6? pwpent ctf ttie mi»d style olaasesi hut for 
none of tha fo^wJ. classes (p< .OOl)! 

When asked If they ever work on their own, with a partner, with 
a few elasainateSp &M with the whole class togettor most pt©lls from 
all styles of classes Indicated ttat they had had these esgjerlensas* 
(This does notp however, Indleate frequenDyi) Thmigh less than ^3 
pereent of the piplls from any of the teachlnf style crot©s agreed 
that they "ever work In a big ffoaw with children from other classes," 
it did appear that the word •work* was cpe^aiti When questioned 
fij^heri many ohild«n disqualified awh things as Assembly! Games, 
television, and occaslon^ly Ifuslc sinoe tl^se aotlvltles. were not 
Qonsldered •worklneS It would «^Mr that from the child' a 
peripectlve most class gMijps we discrete entities. 
Glass Instrtiction 

Affirmiiig the l^ortance of class Insteuctlon, over 64 percent of 
the f ormri teachers in contrast with undsr 22 percent of the inform^ 
teachers r^ortsd that texts and matwlaLs »e supplied In class 
sets (TaWe l6). The observer Mted that all of the form^ teachers, 
over 40 percent of the M»d style teachers, yet none ^ the InfoTOal 
teachers used sets of books or materials for the class as a whole for 
at least some of toe academic subjwts ^< .001). (HywMfcls for Assembly 
were omitted from consideration.) Placing class teaching as a claior 
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Table l5i Tsichir, Obierv®, ^ Ifil Bf orts on thi Variety Grof ii|8 

(SB..' ■< ■■ 

\y fmmi (mmni (Ad.1u§tsd] 

:im Ma ; Bufld^ M4 

j.T* Foniil Ixed Infoaial ^in Oohv. B 

. ^■Mbg^ and Thoiiai Teachsr amgtlonnairsi ■ IW^ (H^) (Ai?) (^3) (^) 

.Chilton Hffik inHvidiially and in BBaLl pwpi at ... « « a/ . . 1 
:viriou8 ictlvitlii. ^'^ ^^'^ 1^^'^ ^^'^ 1'^^ 

Tfflti and natirials m if plied In claii iits lo ^ . ... „ ^ 1^ ^ a 1 ia 
- that dl cUldrin hiV8 thsir owni - ^^'^ ^'^ ^'^^ 

t liflsons and iiiipisnts m givin to the eliis ii ... , ... . . , . . „ 
a jfholii ■'•^ - '^'■^ 

■ Ifalterg and ThQaii Obsttfvation-Batlng ^ale; 

Children ml inilvidially and in smll grof i it 
mim aotivitlisi 

Tixtg and latiriali m iif plied in oliis ists so 
that ehllton havs their own. 

The teacher' i lesions ind assiinnnts are given to 
thi class IB a i^hdlei 

, Do you ivir ml on your on? 

Do you ever work Hith a partner? 

Do you iva mk with a fin claiiiatei? 

Do you rrer have liigons that the whole clasi 
:dOis togethffi? 

Ip you ever ml in a M| grof with ehUdren froiii 
^her claisii added to yours! 

Ihen you'ri doin| nuibirs will eviryone elie be doi 
mibea and iftin y^'re doing art ml evajyoni tli 
bi dolni art? 

'?r% lOli ***P< .005, ****p< .001 
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featwa of fox^mal ©dwailon, 75 peroent of the fonnal teaohtrs, over 
33 parctnt of thm mixed style teachsrsi and oi^y jwat ovtr 11 perotnt 
of the informal teaohets agrceed with the statement, "My leseons ^d 
aselgnments Me given to tha class as a whole" (p< .05)i The observer 
noted a more extreme pattatn, rating all of the formal and none of the 
litformal teach@M as giving class lessons and assignments (p< tOOl)! 

Piipll rsports tfflrm tha prev^enoe of olais teaohlng in the formal 
elasOToem and gi^port the observer's r^ort of Its rarity In the Inform^' 
classes. Whan asked, "Whan you're doli^ numbers wlU everyone else 
be doing number md when you're doing art will everyone else be 
doing over 89 pateent of the pi^lls Interviewed from formal 

classes a^sedp over ^7 paMent of the pyplls from mLmi classes 
agreed, but none of the pupils from Inform^ classes ^reed (p< •001). 

SECTION V. GmiffiiAL OONCLUSIONS, 

In sumiaryi the groifllngs do provide a concrete aJid ^scrlmlnatlng 
Index a£ claswoom praotlces* The detailed remits presented In this 
and the previous chapter ii^port a mmber of generri conclusions i 

1. The dominant IsMntng situation Is the individual piffil worlcing 
without active teacher partlQlpation, thoi^h this VMles from the 
ptpll working l^vldually on a task given to the entire class, 
to the ohlid sel^tlng his own task. 

2. Class Inatruptlon Is used by all styles. of teachers, though 
slgnlflGantly more so by the formal teachers. 

3. Most chlltoen sit in ^oups o£ three or more* These sm^l gro^s 
may ocow because available fur^twe, for orianlgatlonal 
convenlfnee, m to facilitate ptpU plajmlnf and problem-solving. 

4. As an o^anl^atlonia device, small groi©© mm used by teachers of 
v«yi^ styles. Tor tha formal teachersj* groi©lng generally reflects 
ability streandng vrtiile the informal tether Is less likely to use 
ability groijjs mi more prone to use interest ^casings. iKfcrmal 
teachers use smril groips more frequently than fom^ teachers, but 
"Wlldlr^ effaota coflpllcate the total pattemi 
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5t In general eonoerns with pedag^y and mansgement dominata the 
taaahtr*s M^oneds to the various grot^lr^ patterns idien she is 
aotlvaly p^tlo^atlng, rather than eomarns with dlgolplln© or 
800li4 develcp^nti 

6i For the ^oivlisgs without the teaoher aetlvely partlolpatlnef 
teaDher raqpoiises sMf t to a prevailing mooiwl foouBi thoi^h 
padaf 0^ mi managsmnt am itlll Influential* 

7» Tha litfomal teachers strupttire a mwe oo^lax network of 
aQtlvltiaei often provl^ng for eaveMJ. different gorts c£ 
grot^lngs to ooow sliB^tweouelyi 

8t The diffeMnoes tetKeen fro^lng practleee most evident In 
the momlnf when aeademla work tands to prevail • 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
ORGANIZATION AND EVALUATION OP THE GURRICULUM 

"Curriculum defines what counts as valid knowledge,.. ♦eviJ.uatlon 
deflnei what counts ae a viJ.ld reallaatlori this knowledge on 
the part of the taught," (BMnst«ln, 1971, pi ^7) 

aiSTlON I. INTRODUCTION 

* 

In this chapter m will Initially ooneldsr the teaohera^ 
organisation ef tha ciortGiilm* Wldoh mbjaets are itesssad? In ^ihat 
ways do taaohars ^low for pi© 11 oholoa? And ratmnlng to oiffl eoncam 
with groupings I Hhlch gro\©lngi m& coimonly used for mmh subjeot? 

Bacondlyi we will ta ooncernad ^th the way tha piflll oonatrues 
the aotlvitlss that oonunoiiy make vp school dayi 

In Study One wa conaldwed the cyrrleulum as It wma observed and 
also as It wae reported by the 12 teaohers. In Study Two, four 
chlltoan from aaoh of the 30 classes ware interviewed to Investlgata 
polls' perception of school aotlvltlast Stpporting data ware 
glaa,nad from tha Walberg and Thomas rating acsLLas and the Tewhlng 
Styles Questionnaire* (Saa Flgta^ 1, p* 75.) 

SECTION II. VABYDJO ffl!PHASK WTTHIN THE GUREIOimuM IN STTOY OMl 
At Taaohar R^ort of the Grotpii^e Usad in tech Sub.j act Area 

Each of the twelve teacher a in Study One kipt a dally tally of the 
activities angaged In and the groivings enooimterad by a ^aoiflo pypil. 
Pour school days wra sanplad focussing ewh day on a dlffarent puill. 
Prom thaae teacher recorda a fraqLuenoy table was constoaotad to 
griphlorily lllustMta which subjecta ware moat enplmsl^ed Md also 
which gro'^lngs were favoured for which subjacts (Table 17)i 

Teachers r^ orbed using Individual and l^ge grots inatrwtion for 
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Tat>le 171 Txoqmmy of Grotpings fet Various SubjsotB txom the 
IndlvldiMa Pi^ll Schad'ULLes In Stucly One 
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tha oora eiarrlotii™ o£ Iteltlnf , Haadlnii mi NunbeM, with only occailonal 
email pfoifl KOTk for Haadii^ smd HumbeM. liom tha pn>llg* vlai^oint 
the dominant groupli« was Indlvldi^ wa^fc idthout the tawhar* 

Art Scianba^ Inrtrustlon f ollOKad a miMlB^ pattest tha 



^rom obsarvatlon, owly k of tha 12 taaohew wra aotlvaly priding 
Balanoa instansationi of thase fcm^ 3 mm Ittformalt In aaah Instanoa 
there Has a misrtim of olass instruction Indi^dtu^ mrk> Xn 5 of 
tha alasaas thara top nalthw any solanoa taiaght nor any evidenoa of 
it Motmd tha rooto. In 3 oth^ olassee lAare ohlldran had swbrtMtlal 
ohoioa in the Individtiri- tqpio thay f oUoiwd, mmm of tha ptpUa did 
salaat ^t^las tl»t wra predominaatly aelanoa-eartantadi 
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Individual working on hli owm with some indtvldml and iMrgi groi© 
teachdngp though for Axt there was a greater prep ortlon of imall gro^ 
work toth with mnd idthouit tha teaaher. 

Social Studies anfl ^ama^ wars slightly mora yariedi Social 
Studies lnst:^tlon was doadiiatad by la^ge ^015 mi. ooablned olasiee 
teaching I when wiMn$ ^rtthoiat the tewher, howev^e^c^p pnplle mm 
equally ^pt to wo^fc In a aaiall groi^ or Indivldtaally. Tor Etama, 
sntall gxcyup mxk TsDth idth aiid wlthwt the tiachtt was ntarly as 
oojnmon as largt gxcxip Instmotlon- 

Wax Phyilcal Bdtication ar^ Mtisic^ laxf e ^ovp InatriiDtlQii was 
faifoured thoigh oom'blnad classes Instruotlon was also coinmoni The 
cpposlte mg ths oaae for Rallglous Muoatlom wheTO tha comhlnad 
clsssee Aasanibly domlMited thoijgh aciaa Is^a gro^ instruotlon was aLso 
reportedi 

Looking at the total f rei^siiDlss for each euhjeGt, Haa^iig, ITtimbsra 
and Writing weM r^orted most fMqtisntly, as wa wouLd esipaot. Social 
Studisa (dojninatid hy History and Gsography) and wars lass frequent 
than the 3Rsp TDirt Kara still a ocimnon daily featiara. Rallgloiis 
aducation andBhyslcj. EdUDatlon, both of which «i usu^ly dsttrndned 
"by school tlmitabla rathar than hy teaohsr daolslone, wre reported 
only h^ as fraquaritly as Social Studies Md Art. M'usle, another 
subject often scheduled on a iohool-wlde basis, was r^oa'ted evmn lees 
tfreqtientiyi All acf the^a findings ars as wotid ba ei^actad* Wmt was 



In tail of tha classaa 110 teama ma ohservadi Eelthar ootild the 
Shysloal Idwatlcn fit liito tha latwmedlata oat^gorias aonetlmas 
«f e£Ml to as )toram@nt ecr ^noe. No pipil luprevlsatton tos otservad 
dicing Study Ona. In both cf tha classes whara dwaatic aeMvltles 
«ourrel, thay wart teaehar pTOduced pra0ticas forpttant evenlngSp one 
fdth nnsioal a^OGEViuiiMiiii 
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sii^rlsing mm tho rarity of both Sale nee and ^ajnai 

These pattarns were gentrally true, in toth cp en-plan a^d 
convantlonal rooms, for both fOTnwl and Irformal teaotorst 

There wra no slgniJlcant Btilldlng or Style dlff sranoes In the 
totid nmbmT of actlvltlas with thm teacher, ai teetad by the Mann^ 
Whitney U Teet (Sleg©!, 1956, ppt 116-126)* There was a significant 
Bnadldlng iff eat fOT tha total nunber of aetlvltlae ulthcmt the teacher 

P*^i0^7)i with those In the (paji-jlan rooms i^ortlr^ this less 
than those In the aonventlonsl rooma. It should raniemt^rel, 
howver, that teaohers were x^ortlng ooovrrmmm Mtd not the ajnoimt 
of tlma ^ent In a particular way* 

3 m ObsaOTedJW.fferei]Ges In the Teaohliw of Headliifi bM. Art 

Proin observing the twelve taaohers. It was olaar that they all 
strsised the basic skills while alttlng to provide a bdLansad circric'uliiint 
DiffareMes wera prlin^rtly In the eiphases placed wltldn the subjects 
and In thi grotping patterns msim In two eubjeot araasp Seadlng and 
Art I the Si diffarancis were most prono*unDe4i 
1 ■ Reading 

During the day of observation oontraete in the area of rsading 
wars sxtarimet some teaohers ueed rtadlng as wi integratal part c r 
othir miljeat tteas, not teaching it stpMately as either a eklll or 
a content area I other teaohers devoted the bulk of the day to reading, 
eiqploylng a vuiety of approaohae to enphasl^e both the pleaaiore wliloh 
reading can involve the sklUa which It reqi^res. The dSffersTOe 
In approaoh to reading polariMd ttm formal and the lt£cmal taa^hersi 
to overaliiplify, In olassea contalnlnf 8-yett-old ptpllsp the tmm^ 
teachers uaad reading! the Infcrnd. teaohers taught readlngt Three 
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of the twelve teachare had a rtadlng pTogrijmme that was both InteiiBlve 
and c^rtinslyej all three mve Informal teashere, All six Informal 
teachirs mAB a point of having in^vldial pipUs weil to themi ot)ly 
one f oCTui teaohar did* For thosa tdth a relatively talano©d reading 
programjns, the mDmlng mm devotad to afclll praotloe mi the afternoon 
mB given to reading for fcnowladga In other oontant ueas or to reading 
for pleaeiara. To relrrforea the praotlGi of readlnf for pleasme, 
nlna of the twelvs taachtrs conGludad the toy "by reading to the children. 
2, Art 

Elevin of the 12 classes had aaft wOTfc at soma point dtsrlnf the day 
of observation for at least some oE the pifllls* FoEinai teaehars taMed 
to ©mphaei^e the prodiaot i^rtille Inf ornial teaoherg anphaelsed the pa:oceaS f 



To Illustrate^ In two formal claises jtfllls were given st€p-hy--step 
Instructions whtoh led to the prodtwtlon of imlf otdi prodiipti# In 
another f ormaa olasii when pupils had tidied they filed to the 

front of the room with their work to hold It i© f the teacher and their 
classmates to see apd comment* Though pr^ucts were ertenslvely di^layad 
In the Informix clasmoomsi the va^ue was plaoed on tM^resaion and 
esparlmentatloiii In one InforaaL class art mrk was solng on ttooughout 
the day* hoth In relation to other content ueas wd as a siparatSi 
espresslve aatlvlty Itself i In another Inforinal class, the entire room 
was ttamed over to creative activities with a v»laty of me^a 
available for piyUs to select from. Both f os^&L and Inf ^lad classes 
linked art with topic work| usuiJ.ly with children selecting thetr o^ 
matml8J.s iufid using them as they wished. 

G» ObsOTved l^anewwk f or Pigll Oholce 

looking at the orgajil^atlon of '^m day B^mmm subject bouMu^leSi 
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pupil choice was another ax6& In which teachers differed In iheir 
enphasea. Nine of the twelve teachers provided cpportunitlea for 
sonie p 15)11 deololon-Mking. We will uae the tern •franewwk' to refer 
to this ilnoe the teacher provided a framewwk within which the pi4pll 
determined some part of the BUtotance. In several infltaneeB, the 
ttachar deteriiilnea the subject §ama, while pvflla were relatively free 
In theii' aeleotlon c£ nedia, pace and aeqiwiieei luid fcrmat for the 
response. Exanples ohaerved lncl\jded sirt leBBonB in whloh the teacher 
provided the Inltlea Btlmfl.us, perh^B txm a it^ or their Social 
Studies unit, and then allowed the children to aeleot their own naterlalB 
and the form of their re^onse within tl» llalta a£ tho ai^plleB 
avallablei Creative wlting, teple work, mi am9 reading pertodB 
followed a almllic pattttni /toother, though leas fw^uent, framewOTk 
setting waa tlmei the pypUa were to work In three subject areas dialng 
the mornlBg, tmt they could detennlne the saiueiwa aid relative 
duration of the actlvltleB. In the leait steuetiffed frame work 

t 

situation the taaeher alleKad most ptplXe io eslact their om aotlvlty 
as lorig as It vm oenstrt^tlve «i4 quiet snough for her t© work 
Intensively with a sm^l prCTp or m InU^vlAiiaLt 

From the Obiervatlen So^dulef BM^ymm cf varlanpi l^aed on tha 
numbar of mlmtes Indttaats that the Inf oriaia telphers provided 
significantly (p< .05) nore q?portmiity fo3? the ptplls to make dsolslons 
affecting their lea^iii^jf aetlvltleg as Indicated by the fTOmeTOrfc 
periods (Table IS), Analysis o£ the nmter of pertods ehowd a sliMlw 
twnd. To portray tMs eoneldeMbls Ufferenee more stariay, w note 
that dicrlng the ftill imy ohs^rvatlon, tha fomial teachers averaged 
35.8 minutes oonteasttd idth the Inf^ial tesehars' averafe ef 99»2 
jnlnutes when sow© frweifOTk ^oidng pijJi ahclce ms provldedt 
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Framework Allowing Pupil Choice In Study On© 




B S BS 

la&iiH (df^its) (df-i>s) 



Perloda 0,3 X*7 2t7 3.7 iM 0*03 
Miriutas 8,3 63,3 88,3 110.0 1*95 5.32* 0,3? 

#p< iio, ^< ,05 



Thwa ctf th© six f omiJ, teaohers had no seealows that oovLi l5© consldared 
franawork perlodei ftai InatnK^tions ware glvan Jot eaah adtlvity, 

SECTION HI. AIMS m ORGAHIZATION OF TIffi CWIBICIILUM U STUDY TWO 

In t\m Ij^ht of thege findlngai observation In Study Two footissed 
on those flire Msaa aborted most frecLtaently in Stirfy On© ^th 
fecial attention to Haadlrig ai^ tot slnoe they both distlnfijlshad 
batwaen formal and Infomal practlceat In praatloe this was oojivenient 
since moat teaohara a^haslze the JRm dwlng th© moMl^ and provide 
cpportunltles fm tat and tqpio work diirlng the afternoon. 

Thirty dlf farant taaahara and their olaseea were observed for 
Stiidy Two Inoliidlng 13 ^oae praotloas could btat be desorlbed as a 
mirture otf fortt^ and InfOTmri. Teaohara ooi^lated tw twstiomalras 
(Bennett^ 1976 j Walba^ and Thoroast 1971). Wa fdll t^ first to 
relevant data from thsse inateumantst 



Tha aacLtilaitlon c£ baaio ikllls In reading and nuiaber wOTk was 
eonsldired va^ iBportant or aseential by aU thirty taachera (Table 19) • 
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Mi I9i TiMhlii Mil (lart l) 



m 

fiachlng Btylfls Qnsstlafflai Ki (Alls) 

Is lin* 
la in wadli M 

^ divilcpiisnt of pfili' smtlva sMUtlgsi 

Hrtping pi^ils to oo-^^ti with laeh oth«5» 
Tin aeoapimsi d mm^ ^Mimk of beMoiffi 
TIN injopnt lohooli 




1 

itAi Building Ghi^egmrei 



M tU 22.? M 1?,3 0,00 0,33 

6^^.2 Ji.a 66.5 ?o,5 ii4.5 1.13 0.63 

100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 * 

60,8 70,1 m mi 0.00 1.86 

6?,5 78,8 100,0 B3,? 80,0 0,03 3.23 

60,8 fa,9 88,7 73.3 93,3 0,67 3,91 

60,8 70.1 55.7 %k 69,7 0.06 0.50 

50.0 7J.^ 88,7 75,3 69,3 0,00 3,E9 



Tb«i£oa&tlonof ahlghlavsltf afiiMcattalme^^^ 33,8 E9i9 til %^ 22,0 0,13 0,36 




as 'apifiianf, For thi Mbsri and f how 
m tmtid ai 'ipenaQt', 



:i ti aliB m 'Ve3^ iipgrtant' k 'tonilil' m treated 
inrtruiMnti, ratings of '3' m on thalr ^olnt ledsa 
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M (Mil M (M!){M3) im) m 



iBi tljii pjodvetlvily and to 100.0 lOOiO 100.0 100.0 




%1 ns m %d m o.n 6,io« 

IWlton MS di^ly liiyQlyiUn W they ars ... aii mnn mift^it i 



lod i^^lini ehUdm to uai tlis proivptlvel^ and 




3J.8 %l lOO.O 85,? O.y i3,2pHf 



s 'Cfi priority . ... 

Ihlltoia ^ 4if ly IwolVid in M fchsy an doing. 10.8 ?0.1 lOO.Q 
^< »05, **p< ,01, #»i^< .005, **P< .001 



^E,3 ^,0 0.08 9.?P 
5?.l n.3 0,18 lii,95»*« 
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Par most of the formal teacheri aoademlc achlevem^jit la of paramoimt 
IniportajjGti Mwly ?2 psroent of thi formal teachers , contrasted with 
Ibbb than 23 pircent of tim mixed style bjA Li£am^ teachers, agrted 
that "Acadawdd achlaveBent Is my tq? priority for the ehildren" (p< .05)« 
Observer report augmented this dlffarenoe (p< tOl)« Aoademio conpttence 
Is an Inmedlata rather thwi a long-term almi only %k peroant of the 
formal immimm ai^ just under 23 percent of ti» Irtforaial teachwa 
haliaved that 'Tr^mmtlon foac^ aoademlc work in sacondaay aohool" was 
a vexy li^ortant or essentia gOij.i^ 

Approxiffiately 65 percent^ of both the formal mi the Informal 
teachers r^orted tlmt they hcpe to guide p^lls to an understanding 
of the world In whiah thay live* Over half of the teaohers auLao 
regarded It as very laportant or eisentlri that ptipllg accept normal 
standards of behavlouri 

Informal teaohers r^carbed valuing the tffeotlve a® acts of the 
classroom to a preater- e^rtent than did the tam^ teachers, though the 
dlfferenoes are not statistically slgnlf loant. Over 89 percent of 
the InfoimL teaehera, though legs than 6I percent of the forml teachers , 
a^eed that the developmeirt erf pij^lls* c«atlve abilities As very 
Inportant or essentlali ^1 of the Informal teaohers, collared with 
iinder 68 percent of the foraiJ. teachers, wted th^ encomag^ment of 
self-ejgpresilon almilMly* The enjopient of whool was highly valued 



"^he slightly greater percentage c£ Inforari thM fora^ teaohers 
coMemed with prfp^^tlOT for seoondaa^ school ma^ b© an artifact 
of the Ittger age ^an idthln their classes • ¥W1^ the f orroaQ, teachers 
had register prows oosiposed eirtlrely c£ secoJr^ y^m Junior pupils 
(&-yeu*-olds), two of the ijti£otmJ. teachers had oombinatl^ s^ond mi 
third year ^019 a Md one of the InfomO. teachara taught a reglstw 
groip ooj^osed of second through fourth yew ^rnXmn^ For th^se tteee 
Inf ctrmaa teachers, seconda^ sohoollng is a mem imlment project. 
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1^0, 

by nearly 69 p^mmnt of the InformiLL t^sr ' ^vs in contrast with just haLf 
of the f carnal teacharsi Heljilng pt^pil ^0 co-cperate with each other 
was at laiigt 'vea^ Iqportiwt' to n#avly 89 paroent the liifoCTial 
t€aohera ad^wed with only 61 p^mt ot the formal taaohers* 

It Qomm m no surprlsa that eU teaeheM agread that 'I promote 
pv^OB^vO. atmo^haw by fl^TOtliig and tnahll^ chlldran to uat 
time prodwtlvaly and to value thato wod^k aM laMnlr^S A taaoher 
could hartly 'be ti^aotad to endwie an ii^iju^osaf'ul atmoephara, imatad 
tlma, at a low validation of achool work J ^^ading gii^arly, the 
obsarveir tut^^ratad •pinpoaaf'ul at ttioqp hats' to Man that tha p 1:5 lis 
damonat5:at04 not only conoan'totlqB pn tht task Tmt ^so appearad to 
derive aatirtTiotlon »ther than CTll$f trm coi^latlnf It* •©qpaotlng 
and enablliig ahUtoan to tisa tlma p^rMuotlvaly' Inpllas aji oiganlgatton 
which anawsrts that both tha pacing mA tha contant of actlvltlas la 
^prcprlat0 tov tha liidlvldiial pi^ll* In wdar to 'valua thalr work 
and lewnlng^ ptplla mat darlva Irotdlata aatl^a^tlon tm It and/or 
be convim^d that it will ba us^tA in tha future • (Tto 8«year-old 
la natt£irally mw Intaraatad In im^dlata aatl^aotlonO With thaaa 
quallfloationii b11 of the Inforraal taaohcces, na«ly 93 pawarrt of the 
mlMd atyli taaoharsi but only 36 pedant of the formri taaohera, ware 
rated ai p^romotlnf a pu^osaftil ataoqpbere by a^peetlng and anabllng 
ohlldaran to um timm pr^tiotlvely a.rid to value their wwk and laaralng 
(p< •001) • Stretahliig the pt^os^iiL atmoiphera to p^ll InvolveMnt, 
obaerver tmow^m Indloated that mont c£ tha tlw In orJ-y 11 pawant 
of the fprjnal alaaaesp In 70 peroant a£ tte mimd atyla olaaaaay but 
In ^ the Inframal alasaas atLil^a wa£^ da^ly Iwolved In what 
they mm doing (p< .001) • 
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The organization of th© school day or week to provide opportunities 
for tha piiplls to work in groi^a varying coj^oeltlom has tetn 
dlsoiasaed in oh^ttrs tteee md foia* Brlafly MqalllBg th© findings i 
m note that the InfoCTal teachsM oongidered stx^eamlng ty ability 
tufidasirahle, 'but did use mall groip lessons , taslng the Inatiwtlon 
on the indlvidu^ child awd his interaction with the jM^lc^iuf 
mterlals* In oontraeti moat fora^J, teaohers iifiad t#st Msidltg to 
grotp children for reading mi/oT maths thc^h they tf^orted awd 
ware obsserved giving their lessons m& asslgnmenta to the olaas as a 
whole • Ftp lis' reports Abo reflected the prevriew© of olaas teaching 
In the formal clasmoemi 
Ifl Materials 

A prima isrue in th© organlMtlon of materlri.s 1^ their 
distribution (Tables 20 aM 2l)t In the formid olaai^oQm tha teacher 
directs distribution while In the IrtfoTOal olaswooji Ji^ils often are 
permitted to supply themselves thot^h general fid,4ellMa about prooedOTe 
are e3g)lleit» Over ?8 pticent q£ the formal teaohers i iw oontrast with 
under 11 percent of the ItfOTmL teaohers i r^orted that materials are 
kept out of the wa,y until they ^e distributed or umi mider teacher 
direction (p< •05)» Teaahars with Mxed styles mmxmdL a middla 
position tdth nearly ^2 peroent ^tlng for tether dletrtbutloni 
^server reports enphaslMd the dlstlMtlon (j)< mOOl)$ Affirming 
teacher control g£ rosoTttoeSi newly 90 peroent of th© formiJ. taaohers, 
but just over 22 peroent c£ the lirfori^ teachersi a^^ed that they 
make swe children use i^terl^s only as instructed (fi< «05)t Observation 
revealed totally polwlMd praat Ices i all of the fotwal teaohers , 
nearly hiJLf of those irtth mixed styles s but none of the trrfowaal 
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fable 20i Tiichir B^ori on Katirlali 



nm 



MaMals a^e kqit out (tf the fi^ tmttl they m 

I mke it£f ohlldiin lait^i^s only aa 
instnsetsdi 

Ibteflilg IP riidUy adciisilli to ohlldrsni 
Miflstivg nitiri,ilg us §f pllsd in p§at 

Gblldfin M^k ctotiy vltli iani;iAitiv§ mt^Ms, 
fhi invlfo&Deni ioeludis natiriali t have devel^gdt 

Ls ara providedi 
IS m of thi Mi|hbedioodi 
CMldwn uis "todEi" i^ttin by thilr olaiMatis 



Styit iMiB 



Forniil Mijffld InfOTiiiiO. ^in SonVi 
(Ml (N^i (M2) iWj) 



B 

ML 



?8.3 ^1.8 10,8 3^.1 55.3 O.i 



89.2 ihk m j9.B 53.5 

71,1 fL3 89.2 86,? 83.8 
23,0 ^8,5 m 0.2 35.a 




n.? 100,0 89.2 

100.0 a^^,3 ?a,3 

85.8 %J 100,0 

30.0 5.2 6?,0 



86.? 92.5 

%i ?6,3 

e?.9 91.3 

69.8 3?.0 




isi mtirlali davil^id or 
gtj^iiid ^y till chiltoen, 

GMliafsn's aetivitiis, iroduots uid Ideai 
I@fl9ct@d aMantly about the clainoonti 



100,0 100,0 iQo.o 100,0 lOO.i 



0,00 

0,09 



0.01 

m 

0,09 

2.02 



0.0 1J.B 53,? 23.1^ 23.? 



?3.0 70,1 100,0 ??,1 %l 0.00 



hp 

1,68 
3.63 



0.68 
8,0?* 

3.22 



If 

to 
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?a.3 

33.3 
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3.05 




85,8 




IQQ.O 
100,0 


J8.3 

93.3 
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0,11 
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taaohere madi rure that children used materials only as Instructed 
(p< .00l)i Thcwgh litfOTnial taachera freq\ienlly suggested or denonstmted 
the use of ^eeif le fflatapiris, pwH espertientation was ^wayi a viable 
alternative* Acaortlng to thelr-teaahers j aaterlala rare readily 
accessible to ehUdren In nearly 72 peTOent of the f orn^ classes and 
In approximately 90 percent of the ndxed atyle Inforni^ olaaseSi 
Interpreting •readily aectf3gltle* to iMan that the pi|pll could s^ply 
himealf either lith or without ^ioiJlc teacher jermlaslon, the 
observer found that In both the lalxed style and ijtferJnal elasse^i 
children did gat nateriris, but In all of the foOTa^ classes the 
teachers controlled dtitrlbutlon (p< *COl)i Materi^s ware effeotlvely 
lnadces$lbld to thalr pi^lls* 

With pivlla in Infant alasiroonig prDvlilonlne themBelveiy an 
abundant ripply of entialig mterialB Is ©saentlali Some 35 Identic^, 
tejrtbooke idll moi sntfflcel One a^eet of entloing la the avallablilty 
of materl^s to iiianlptfLate» TeMhers repOTted that jBatilpulatlve 
matarlala v^e gisjplltd In great dlvaralty and rmnge, with llttla 
r^ltcatlon In nearly 78 percent ^ the Irrfcrn^ clasMSi over 6B 
peroant of the Klxed styl^ claisesi b^t in only 25 percent of the f ornal 
classes I Observer report ^so indicated a polarliEatlon c£ formai and 
informal practlai Cp< iOOl)! Thm^h froia 72 to 100 perosnt cf the 
teachers agreed that children worfc directly with manlpid-atlve Materials , 
during the day of observation this was notsd in only 11 ptment of the 
formal olasaeSf In newly 35 percent of the ralKed style , i^d in all 
of the Infomal olassea ^< •001) • 

A sMond a^ect of entlGlng Is relevance* Over 78 percent of the 
Irrfonnal taaaherSf 8** percent of the mlscedl etyle teachers i and all of 
the formal teachers r^orted that the anvlromnent Incliades materials 
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the tsacher ham developed. Dmlng observation, <rf thi foCTiri 

teacheri and all of ths alscad styls and l^^oacmal teacher e used materials 
develcped by themgelvas (p< .005). ProvldtJ^ cdmidii invironmentidL 
ttaterlrii (awh as woks and plants avallabla in the uaa) was r^ortad 
by 8J parcent of the f o»aal Md mixed style teaohars a^d by all of the 
1 nfoxml taaahers. These t^es ef Items vera observed In newly ^ 
percent ©f toe fQ«^ claasesi neMly 60 peMsnt ^ the ml»d style 
olassasi and wll ctf the litformal classes (fi< $05)* It Is pertinent 
that while Irrfox^ iJ. teao^rs tended to oojisldeT ©nvlronjnentri objscts 
a contlmi:^.nr faatOTe of the alasttoom, both f mro^ and mlxtd style 
teachers tended to eaphailM then for a ^sclflo and finite tcplOi 
Usm of the neighborhood was r^orted by apparojdmately half of the 
formal and mimi style tef^^hars and by 6? pemmi of the Informal 
t€acharst This tcj ©ne of the Items for whleh observation was 
aiigmentad by teaoher-observer convereatlonsi On the basis of the" 
combined observatloa and conversation, none of the fomal teachOTS, 
51 peroent of the alxad etyle teachers, ^ 78 percent of the Inforiori 
teachers seeMd to use the nelghbomhood ffloftarately or frequently 
Besides inanlptlatlon and rolevanee, the Intsrerts of fellow 
classmates can ^ powerfully sntlclni. Aeooidlng to teacher r^ort, 
children used "boolcs" written by thalr classiJatee as Jwt of their 
reading and refereme Mterlals In nearly 56 percent of tlw lirformal 



One form^ teacher was planning a unit on the natural environment 
stresslr^ observation, recording, and claaalflcatlon. Since the 
nelihtewhood was not a feature ^ the leawiln^ pro^ajnme dwlnf the 
firit tw© ternei of the yeWi the projected t^io eeem^ more an 
ocoasloniQ. than a lacdarate or frequent use of the nelghhourhoodi The 
planned enphasls on Identlfloatlon of wlldHfe wd esesluslon of the 
study of the pe^le in tlw area cemented the l^reselon that this 
isolated unit wao not an exai^le of what Valbsrg ar^ Thomas Intended In 
the phrase 'uae erf the neighborhood' • 
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classes, toqpping to nswly 16 ptrstnt In the mlxea stylt □laeaea, 
and dls^peMlng altogether in the form^ ola^i«© (p< #05) • OtserTrer 
x^ert shewed a glmlltt though non-slg nlf idaJdt patteTOi From 70 to 
100 paroeiit of the ttaQhws wpwted that the anvlroment iTOl'ucLed 
materials devalcpad ot sijpplled the chlld^n» Obsswir inter- 
pretatlon Included oaly those pi^ll pOBsessiows that were taMhei 
oanctlonad durlrsf iohool time, and not the game© or eqiiljBwnt that 
entertain at playtime or ^h items as deooratlv© peTOll toxse that 
form no part of ttm learal^ situation. All of the Irtformal olaasesi 
5^ pircent of the miKed style claseasi hut only 14 perosnt of the 
foraial olaeses used aaterl^s devel^ed or stpplled by the pifplls as 
part of the learning envlronMnt ^< ,005) • 

Whatever the miwrner of distolhution or the almndanoe at simply 
of materlala, aU teachers r^ortad that ohilteen's actlvttlesp 
prodiiots, and Ideas are wfleoted ahpundantly ahout the claisroom* 
The observer agreed* 
2i Intefgration 

Describing cpen edwators, ot what we refar to as Informal 
teachers, Perrone (l972) mggeits that they "«ea the Integration of 
learning I its wholeness, as an essential base fra personriiglng the 
eaucatlonal praoeasi Suoh a view does not negate the need for tesic 
skills, rhese drills considered fiaitomentpli tut never In isolation 
' f row other le«mlng @3?pertenaes" (p • 8) » Thl$ view wae geiieraaiy 
conoiOTed with and reflected In the WOTk c£ the InfoKnal teachers In 
this saRplep DlvlBlons of work Into subjwt wtter area© vae r^orted 
by all of the form^ teach^Mi 63 percent of the mixed stylt* teacheMi 
but oiay 33 percent of the InfoMi^ teachers Cp< nO$) (Tablo ^2)* 
fttfing observation all of thB fOTm^ teaohera^ 93 percent of the mixed 
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ii Tsifihej and Obiervir oiii on Iate|ration 
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Jhi mk ehUton ds is MM into #J@et 
Mttsr ueaii 

;I l^Si my imtrusiiea on ertiiii g^4is or 
tbi tixt' books for tha piia M I tiiolii 

to jfGEk ahUton do ii MM into ijl^iGi 

tmfim hmi her Instrustlen on crtqulm 
0ki ^ tsxi Ws for the pads livil 
ihi taafihssi 

^< ,03, **p< ,oij *Hp< .005, #»^< .001 
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100,0 63.0 33.0 
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(M) (M3)_(M). ' (dfaa) 

J^.3 ?6.3 0.?/i 8,25* 



60.8 63.0 aE,2 41.0 6a,2 0,61 m 



100,0 92.9 10.8 M 716 0.13 21.?6**** 

i 

100,0 M 32.? o.oi 13,3^ 
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atyle teachers, tut only 11 paroant of the inform^ teachers divided 
work distinctly into ewbjwt matter i^eas ^< .001) • Several of the 
informal teayehirs gpaclfloaLly oommented that thla inta^atlon of subject 
a«as should not lead to a negl#ot erf the direct teaching of ^sclflc 
skills nor shonid Inte^mtlon bacoms an ovai^ldlng Gonoern In Itself . 
Their central ebjectiva Kas blsnding c£ subject ajcas to providi a 
broadar per^aetlva on th# fuestlone imder study. 

Integration dsmauids th© widi range of materlalB referesd to above. 
According to taacher reporti 6l percent of the formal teachtrs, 63 
percent of the mixed style teachers, and 22 percent of tha informal 
taachers base thei^ instaniotlon on curriculum guides or the textbooks 
for the grade level thay tsach* Itoing observation, all of the formal 
teachers, 5^ percent of the Jalxad style teacherst and over 11 percent 
of the informal teachers relied heavily or solely on teaxshar manuale 
or textbooks ^< .001). Most of the infom^ teachers and nearly half 
of the wlxad style teaohars, though faniliw with the guides and tenets 
appropriate to their clasies, "used a ^de range of materials drann from 
various contexts. 

SECTION IV. PROVISIOKS FOR PUPn aHOICB IN STUDY TWO 

A.^ ^ Observed Provision of_ Framewo rks f^ Ohoioe 

After visiting 53 ^en-plan primer schools during the school 

year 1970/?1, a team of HMIs presanted their observations £ 

No school gave the ohlldren totri freedom of choice, and there 
Has always some ablactation about the klrri, of thii^s to be 
covered In one tiio d^s, or In a weekj bM. they always included 
reading I wrttingp Mthefflatloa wd usually creative work. 

(D^^nent of Bdiwation and Science, 1972, p. ll) 

Our sanple of ^2 tewhera and their classes from Studies One and Two 

matches this dascrlptj^n. As has already been discussed ('Observed 



Framework for Ptjpil Ghoice', above) the manner in which teachers 

provided for p^ll choice distiniuishes between formal and li^^orraal 

ti^hero. For Study Two we eontlri'ued the use of framsKork to describe 

teacher structuring of pi^ll ^tlonsi We subUvlded framework into 

six catsgOTleB to Inveitlgata those bxbbb In irtilah teachere were 

allowing pi:pll choice i 

Pip 11 oholoe of timing InoluAits the pace, stquenoef ot 
dtoratlon of TOrk« 

Pipil choice of p^tnara refers to the oonpanions with 
Khom the pip 11 works. 

Choice of loo at ions whllf working may be noted elthar 
within the room or biildlng. 

Pipii choice of content p or ilaclpllne, Is Indicated In those 
instancee when the pip 11 inay daclde whether to do, eay, maths 
or writing* 

?vpH choice of activity rafwa to thoea daclslona made within 
a discipline • One oomon sMOiple is the ^t leeeon in which 
pipils select Mong palntli^i olay, or model bidlding. 

Pvpil cholo© of materiiaB Inoludae seleotlen such as reading 
or reference materials, art gtppllea, and maths eq^ulpinenti 

The framework teachers provided ooiild clearly allow for p'^ll choice 

in one, sevaralj or all of the wsaei We anticipated that framework 

would again distlngulah among the teaching styles, and further, that 

teachers with mixed styles might be prOTie to provide cptlons in soma 

areas, though not in others. (Instruments and instructions for thei:r 

use may be foimd in Appendix Hi) 

ly Formal Clasgas 

We found in fact that none of the formal teachers provided 

cpportunltleB for pi^il choice in any of the six subcategories of 

framework during either the morning or the afteCTioon (Table 23) • 

Similarly on the Teaehlng Stylas ^astlonnalri, we foimd that only one 

of the formal teachers wported allowing pi^lls to seleot their own 

seataj this was not evident dwing the one day of observation, 
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Table 23 1 Inutis of Otiirvid Frpswork AUg^dnf Ff 11 Mmn in Study Tw 



(inirtia of obiervation ^ 60) 

AfteoDon 

Ptf 11 Ohoics of I 
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Fttrtnera 0.0 
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Niterlds 0.0 

(Hinutis ^ obiirvation = 4o) 
^eeauaa the form^ ceUi had a 
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I d and eonnpntly no variation, 
in^sli of vaiiMi %% iniipi^riitsi Ghl-sqwei tigtli| occurrinoi mm 
nii_ mmmt hsw calotilated Instiad, 

*p< .05, %< ,01, ,005, ****p< -ooi 



i?,ip** 

1?.??**** 
11,26*»# 

9.62»* 



20.05**** 
18.61**** 
1?,10»*** 

11.2?**# 
21,05**** 
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The InfOOT^ tewhers, and pgtrtlcid.Mly those in cpaii'-plM rooms, 
alloKid for nearly aontlnuma ptpll daolslon-ioaldngi Xn the cpGn-^plan, 
irrfoMal clas^oom, pulls ocnid select their own loo^tlon dwlng tha 
entire 6o i^n'ute mOTnlBg obs©rvatloii pertodi they eould axewls^ oholoe 
In tlnlng^ piurtMrg, content ard. activity an avar^a of ^ of the 60 
minutes I and ooiid select thalje om materlrf.s an av^iga of of 
the 60 ndnrutasi In the tfternoon, ptpll oholoe aveMfed 36 ffilnutes 
out of a ^ ndnute observation period for mmh of ttm six cSitef cries 
of frameworki 

Just allfhtly lees pipll oholoe was provided fo^ In tha inforraalf 
conventional roomsi parbnars aM looatlon were pijpll deoli^lons for 
over 52 of the 60 minutes, timing for over ^7 minutes, then topping 
considerably to 15 minutes of pi^ll oholce for content area (or 
discipline), new^ly 1^ minutes of pipll choice o£ mat^rialSf and 
under 8 minutes of pupil oholoe of activity dOTlng the mornlngi The 
atfternonn pattern mm slBdlar to the morning's i again tl^ng , partner, 
and ? , V/- cptlons were most frequent, ocoi«rlng ah averi^e of 30 of 
the 40 mlnuteii* The next most coTOon ^tlOTi howeveti ras eeleotlon 
of matlerlals, averaglni MMly 2^ minutes. This li not swprlslng 
since both art and tcplo wrk are common atftemoon wtlvltlest PvpilB 
in lirformal, oonventloni^ rooms had a oholoe of aotlvltles rtthln the 
discipline for m avewife of 15 of the ^ mlnuteBf irfiA a oholoe of 
content or U^scipllna just over 6 minute s. 

The over^l plctwe shows that ptpll oholce was nearly oontlnuDus 
In tha Inforaal, qpen-pli^ rooms Md ras oonslderable in the Informal, 
convent loml rooms • 
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% Mlxid Style Olagges 

Teacheri with mixed stylta used five of the six framework 
oategorleef though to a liases sKtent than the iitformal teacharsi 
Pip 11 aheica of oofAant atwa, or dlMlpllnei did not ooour In mlMd 
style clasaas In either tea ^©n-plan or eonventlonri roomsi In either 
tha Bowlnf or the tftewiODn. In the monilng. In mi»d style, open- 
plan olasses pi^llg h^ oholoe ctf timing f over 22 of the 60 mlnutas 
imd fit oholea of p^tnars and location for nearf^y 1^ minutes* 
They coiCld select their own materlria an average of over 8 mlntitea, 
and thalr own activity an ave^afe of nearly ifr minutes • The afternoon 
pattetn VMlid firoffl the mmtdte^s* Pi^lls determined timing an 
avarai^ of only $ ot t^ 40 ndnutsai 'but select ad their own pwtners 
an average of over mlnufcee and their own iTOatlon an average of 
20 minutes, or half of the observed time. They eeleoted their own 
activity for oiiy ^ of ti^ mlnutefi and stc^rlelngly did not eelect 
their own materials at aU* 

Parrilsllng the litformal pattern, in the momlnf mixed etyle 
olasa^a In conventional rooms ^lowd f or leas pi© 11 □holce than was 
the case In cpen-plan rooms* Pi^plle coiald exeTOlse u =-ons on the 
tlitdni of their work m average of 19 of the 60 minutes In the momlnf 
and could eeleot their cwi partnete an average of 10 minutes. Pijills 
could determine their own materlaie and activities for only 5 and k 
mlnuteg respectively out of the 60 ndnutes ohaerved* They were not 
allowed to select their own location at all In the moralng. In th© 
afternoon the pattern In mixed style, convention^ rooms was more 
flesdtl©, probably reflecting the ohMge from the 3Es to art and t^lc 
work. For 32 t£ the 40 irinutes observed, p-^lls could select their own 
partnirs. For an average of 2^ minutes they selected their om activity • 
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Timii:^ location mm jtpll qpticiis foE 16 of the ^0 almiteSp idth 
pwLl eholoe of materliie avearaglng 3 jiiliiut^s. 

In general I the olMd style alasses aO^lDwei fflodarata cpportmdtlea 
for piipll qhoic^ of timing, partners, bM Iwatlon, with oocaalonal 
pipll oholoe of . tivltles Md jftataxlals, a»d no pi©ll cholca of tht 
dlsclpHn^4 ha irorks In, Thle Is a niddl€ pcsltlon Tjatwaen the formal 
teachare' wjeotlon of pi^il oholoi ajid ths LiifDOTal teacheM* naarly 
Dontlniioua provliion fOT its 
Sull^n^ and Style ^fec ta 
0 hi- sqnaa^e tests for mamrmme or iion-ocGimreiisi of tii^iig, 
partnera, looatloni smd oontent mho%i a statlsiloaUy slgn^loant 
Style effect beyond the ■001 level Iti both the laomlng uid the afternoon 
(Tabla 23) • Aotlvlty hae a statlstlaally slg3ilf3LDant Style affeet- 
heyond the .005 level for both mormli^ aii4 sTtaniQoni Tha Style 
effect for materlali le gignlflcMt beyonl the lOl level In tha moCTiing 
and the .001 level In the tftaraoon. rhert am no slfnlf leant 
Bxdlding sffMta. 

Bt Teaohir and Pipll of Ftp 11 Cholae 

Si:pportlnf the obaervatlon eehedtli datai ihm questlormalra Item 
•The day Is divided Into-lMia blocks of timi lilthln tfhich chliaren, 
with itiy help, deterolne their ovn loutlJie^ mm agreed with by none of 
the formal teachers, by over 21 paMenfc of the wXmA style teaohers, 
and by over 78 peroent of the informal tswhtM (p< •OOl) (Table 24) • 
Observer r^crts mipport the foymal mSi iflrfoMal percenta, but none 
of the mixed style teaoheM were obaarved iM2m piells wre detarmlnliig 
their om rotitlne (p< .OOl)* Conversely , all &i the foinal w4 lil of 
the mixed style tewhera ported tMt thay plaJi and sohediili the 
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Table Zkt Teaehsr, Obisrver, and Pf 11 Reports of P^U Choice 



PeroBnt Agreiiflri (Adjusted) 

rra^ Building Qhl-Sqimee 

For^ Ixid Inforiii C^in Conv, ' T g 
Mbarg and Thoinag Tiaoher QiiatiQnnalre! (W) (mj) (n^) (N43 ) (df4) (^^2) 

Ths day ie dlvldfid Into Iwga looks of tiie 

idtMn Hiddh chlldrsn, with, ly help, dsteri^^^ 0,0 21.3 ?8.3 15,0 2,00 13,lP** 
thiir era reutinei 

I plM and Khiduli the chlldnn's ictivltles ... . inr, f^ m, ^ o« « ^ ^ ,1 

tteough the day, ^^^'^ ^'3 ^^.O 85,0 0*08 

tdaberg ind Thonas Obseifatlffl-Hating ^^li 
Say is divided into Is^i blocks of tins within 

wMchehildiin, with thi teacher's hilp, 0.0 0,0 %J 30,0 15,0 0,28 21,5P*» 

dstirmine thiir own routinsi 



«MSiTiS^ 1°°'° 85.0 0,28 21.iO- 

Pigil Intervlewa^t 

Do you 6Vir chooss what activity you want to do? 10.8 22.8 89,2 ^0.8 3?.6 O.oif 13,53**** 

Does [t§acher) ten you when to do apiitioul^ „ , . , , 

activii? i-^ '^i^ai ^QQ^Q ^2,9 7^,3 82,6 100,0 0,9!^ 2,65 

Hay you choose how loni you'd liki to stay • 

workini on an activity? "'^ ^^'^ ^'"^ ^^'^^ 

W this and ths following tiblis, indlvldii pupil rifonsis weri trsated la 'ipeeijent' 
or 'disagwsiint' to m itii, ind coibinid for each tsicher so thit '.igriifflint' wflects 
thi eonsiniui of at least 3 of the k lis intsrviewid, 

«p< .05, *<p< iOl, ***p< ,005, ****p< .001 
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oh'lldren's actlvitlea ttoough the day, while only parcenl of the 
Imormal teacherii conciurred (p< .OOl). During oboervr^ti an, it was 
noted that all of thf formal ^d mixed style teachei planned and 
schadulad the ehlldrsn's activities through the day, "but tmmr than 

22 peiroent of the Infownal ta^hnrs had done ao ^< •00l)i 

Ptpll r^orts si:pported those from the teachersi When asked, 
'Do you aver choose wlmt activity you want tu do?" nearly 90 pBrcent 
of the pi^lla Interviewed from Informal elasBes agreed. Just under 

23 percent of those In mixed style claBsee aM under 11 pereent of 
the children Interviewad from formiJ. clariseg thought they ever had 
the csportunity to ohoose their own activity (p< .00l)i Inphaslzlng 
that framework does not l^ly totally free oholoe, when asked, 
•Does ( teacher ) taU you when to do a particular activity?* over 

77 percent of the piplls Interviewed from inform^ classes , 93 percent 
from mixed style | and all of those from foTiml classes agreed that the 
teacher did Indeed tall them when to do aomethlng. None of the piplls 
Interviewed from formal classeisi 7 percent of those from mixed stylr 
classes, but ne^ly 56 percent of those from Informal classes i^eed 
that they oouLd choose how long they would like to stay working en an 
activity ^< .005)> 

xn short, both teacher re^onses to questionnaire Items and ptpll 
re^onses during the interview s\5ported the observation schedule 
findings that fomiJ. teaehers control the learning environment for 
their p^lls while lirfOTmal teachers strusttcre a framework within which 
pi^lls make relevant choices. 

1 8 1 
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SECTION V. EVALUATION OF PIPILS IN milDY TWO 

In all types of buildings with all wLyles of teaching , evaluation 
is a necessary and pervasive element of the teauhlng-learnlng situatloni 
The emphases in Gvaluatlon highlight the valuea of the teacherf 

A. Teache r Evaluation of I ndi vidual Pi^ils 

The formal toacher evaluates the individual child In conparison 
with his peers I the informal teacher is primarily concerned with guiiing 
and assessing individual progreis. Nearly 86 percent of the for.n 
teiachers reported that they use teata to evaluate children and i them 
ir conparison to their peerBi while only 22 percent of the informal 
teachers and 3? percent of the mixed style teachera endorBed conparlaons 
between children (p< .05) (Table 25)* On the basis of obiervatlon 
and teacher-observer conversation^ all of the formal teachers, but 
none of the informal teachers were using tests to evaluate children 
anu rate them in coirparlson tottieir peers (p< .OOl)* Two of thm 
relevant Walberg and Thomas toacher questlDnnalia items proved 
difficult for the teachers to inte^ret. The observer ratings, made 
after teacher-observer cor ^OTaatlons, are more likely In these instances 
to provide an accurate account of practices i teacher re^onaeu are 
given to coinplete the picture. On the first Item, roughly 70 percent 
of all teachers r^orted giving children teats to find out what they 
know. .Following teaahor-observer conversation, it was concluded that 
all of the formal teachers and 70 percent of the mixed style teachers 
used testing to find out what their pi^ils had leM'ned, while only 23 
percent of the Informal teachers used paper and pencil tests (p< .005)« 
Most of the Informal teachers based evaliiation on a combination of 
Qbaerving and working with the pi^il on a particular task plus 
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Table 23i Teacher Evaluation of Individual Pi|lls 
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7,60* 
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67.0 


69,8 67,? 


0,07 


0.05 
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89,2 


92.9 


66.0 


76.6 93.3 




1,07 
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(71c iUUiU 
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100.0 


(i2,5 8lf.7 


O.fl 


2.57 


Mberg and ThoMs Obiemtion-fiAtlM Snale* 














Tiaehir uses tests to evaluate ehildjen and rati 
thiii in o'^fa'lion to their peiri, 


infi A 
iUU.U 




UiU 




0,00 


lo,ol**** 


Te::£har gives children tests to find out what 
the) IfflOHi 


lOQ.O 


70.1 




65.8 61.3 


0,02 




Childrsn ej^ect the teacher to gorreot all their 
work, 


100,0 


91.; 




?6,0 83.8 


0,01 


10 J?** 


To obtain diignoitic infomtion, the tsicher 
clssily observee the ^eclfic^ work or oonoern of a 
child and asks iiiiidiati, ejperiince-baaed quiitlons! 


0.0 

i 




100.0 


62.5 38.7 


0.86 


16,98**** 


Tiachsr kiipi i coUedtlon of laoh child's work for 
He in evaluating his divilopiiiint, 


^2.5 






7?.l 56.0 


0.69 


6,88* 



V 05,'«p< .01, **^< ,005, ****P< .001 ^ 0 . 
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regular reading of pi^il work. The difflcinty with the second Item 
centred on the Intexpretatlon of the word •GOCTect' In the item 
•Chlltoen e^pecb me to uorrect all their work'. Some 89 P ere ant of 
the formal teaohers, 93 percent of the mixed style teaGhers, and 
66 percent of the Informal teachers recorded agreement with the Itemi 
though several teachere ^ontaneoualy suggested that they interpreted 
the Item to mean 'comment on' rather than 'correct' in the sense of 
circli!^ mls^elled words or aiEignlng a letter grade* In view 
of these teacher comments, it was concluded that all of the formal 
teachers ard 9I percent of the mixed styl^ teachers did foster the 
pi:5>ll e^^Mtatlon that they would 'correct* all pifl)il work. Approxlmatel 
^Mf peT^ent of the Informal teachars also marked all pi^ill work (p< .01). 

Thla etudy did not investigate the various methods of oorreoting 
pupil work* One further indication of gradlr^ practices, howaverp is 
the report of teacher opinion from the Teaching Styles QuestioDiialre, 
All of the formal tiiachersp newly 53 peTOent of the mr^A style 
teachers, hut oiiy 22 percent of the Informal t^a. ' ^^eed that 
pupils work better when motivated by marks or stan < .00$) • 

Though all formal and Informal and 86 peroent of th^ mlxtd style 
teachers reported that to obtain diagnostic information, they observe 
the specific £?ork or concern of a ohlld closely and ask Immidiate, 
ej^eriencs-based questions , this was not evident from either observation 
or teacher-obsei^er conversation. Formal teachers used testing and 
grading to assess children, as did mixed style teachers to a lesser 
extent* None of the formal teachers, over half of the mlxei style 
teachers, and all of the informal teachers were considered by the 
observer to obtain diagnostic Information by observation followed by 
Immediate, es^erience-based q^uistions (p< .001). 



KoGplfi(5 a collcQtlon of umh child's work to use in evaluating 
his developnient la rty^^rtRd by 75 V^cmni of th© formal teachers^ 
77 percent of the mlxad r^tyVa iorn'M^vfu and all of the informal teacherB. 
Further qnerles from tu^ ' :,^vvc:v B^ggttiiud rtmb nearly 43 percent of 
the formal teachers, over 6l perci^^'ii: of t?u^ inl^cr, ntyla teachers and 
all of the informal teachers K4ri;> f.i'frn collec- ions of pi^il work (p< .OS)* 
bxioh ^ collection is essential in Lh© Informal classrooms where records 
are largely dlscursiv© rather thdji letter-grades or percentages* 

In summaryi the formal teache.wTi test pi^lls and rate them In 
corrparieon with their peers i Informal teachers generally do not. Instead, 
they observe the Individual p^il at work and ask him cjuestions in 
order to obtain relevant dlagnostlo Information • 

B* Classroom Climate 

All 30 teachars reported that the emotional climate in their 
classrooms was ,arm and acc^tir^e Aoknowledglng the difficulty In 
defining a *wM'mp accepting' climate, the observer nevertheless felt 

i 

that personal criticism of a ptoII, sha35» criticism with no es^jlanatory 
comments about how the child might i^rove a partloiaar piece of work, 
and comments about 'this type of ahlld' made in derogatory tones 
(sometimes within the hearing of p^lls) ea^h cooled the atmosphere. 
The highest IncldeMe of such remM'ks occurred In formal classrooms j 
none were heard in informal classrooms. Consequently, 39 percent of 
the formal classrooms, 84 percent of the mixed style classrooms, and 
all of the informal classrooms were considered warm and acc^ting 
p^il environments (p< lOl). 
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C, ^ Pi^ll Bhraluation of Their GlaBsmgtej 

Ptf'lle may evaluate their peers in re^oni© to querlee from their 
teacher, from classmates themselves, or singly from their own Gurloslty 
When askeo, if their teacher ever asked if they liked someone else's 
story, 25 percent of the pTjplls from formal classesj nearly 56 percent 
of those f ;om informal classes, and 67 percent of the pi^ils from 
mixed style classes agreed that their teachers did request evaluations 
(Table 26), Slightly more pi^lls agreed that their teacher asked If 
thev liked someone else's plcttire or model 1 50 percent from the 
formal olaaseSi nearly 60 percent from the mixed style classes, and 
over 66 percent of thoge from Informal classes. 

Classmates seem more anxious than the teacher to elicit evaluation 
Over 89 percent of the p^^lls from formal classes, 78 percent from 
Informal classes, and 70 percent from mixed style classes agreed that 
their classmates asked for evaluations of work. 

With no hesitation, all pt^lls intervievred from all tyi5es of 
classes agreed that some pupils do harder work than others do. The 
result of this hard work was rather more In doubS When asked, *For 
doing well in school, Is hart work or good luck most in^ortant?' 
67,0 percent of the pt^lla Interviewed from informal classes, 33*1 
percent from mixed B*-ylfi cXissas, but o.-dy 21,7 percent from formal 
olasBes agreed that hard wori. was mor^ i/fportant for doir^ well in 
school (chl-squm*a^^l05s ^^-2| nsd) . All p 153 lie interviewed did, 
however, a,gree that if they tried, they could do the work at school. 

SIOCTION VI. PUPIL EV/lLUATION OF THE GURRICULUM 
i/. Hatli^B o f Aotivitles as_MjOT k^^ 

Ab JacRBOi (1968) points otiC, e^-^hool first introduces the child 



Table 26: Pvpil Evaluation of Cliisiitei 
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to work (p. 31) • Yet play Is increasingly advocated as a productiv© 
avenue to cognitive develojiment. Bruner (l973i Pt 9) asserts that 
the child needi the ^portimlty to manlp"id.ate, or play vriLthp objects 
to discover their properties before ha Is expected to attempt more 
stnictured tasks. The Dlenes logic blMks provide one concrete 
example of this principle. 

An appr^rlate balance between work and play In the olasiroom 
is difficult to delineate. Play may be totally e^coluded from the 
curriculum^ being relegated entirely to morning and afternoon 
breaktimei 'play' may be permitted on those rare occaslone when the 
pijpil has finished his 'work'i play may be gingerly Included in the 
curriculum rationalised as Hhe child^?:i work'i and finally^ play may 
be conalderod a OCTiclal tool In furthering the child's learning 
(Spltler, 1971) • 

Our own case study in a vertlcaa ly groiflped lirfant class (Applebeep 
197^1 PP* 55^ 65) revealed that by agos six and seven, pip lis had a 
firmly defined senso of 'work' and 'play' conforming to cultural 

tatlons that the JRs are 'work* while creative oonBtruction 1b 
'pl;,/S The two lines of reasoning pvpilB used to derive judgments 
on an activity centred on whether it was 'hwd' or 'easy' and whether 
they were told to do It or could select the activity themselves i 

In Study Two we returned to our interest in pi5?lls* evaluatlo ' 
of the cuirlciauin, Twenty-six activities were selected for pti^ll 
evaluablon on the basis of the activities common to classrooms in 
Study One* The four pwlls Interviewed from each of the 30 classes 
were than asked to rate each activity on a five-point scale from 
'work' to 'play'. When all of the activities had been rated, the 
pypll was then asked 'Why is it work/play?' with reference to three 
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of the activlbles he had deij'.^nated as ^oiM and tteee designated as 
play, Table 2? shows the ratings of the 26 activities. From their 
re^onass during the intervlcmp we will biilld a portrait of their 
consti-ual ' each of the activities* 
1, Maths 

All of the pupils inte^lewed agreed that maths was 'work'. 
Tony A*'^, from an Informal p open-plan room, elaboratee the comnion 
sentiment I "Cause it's hard aM you've got a lot to do." 

Some activities within mathi reflected this characterization while 

others were more favourably evaluated. Doing sums was considered work 

by all of the pi^lla interviev'^J " "^om Inforinal smd mixed style clasees 

and by nearly 86 peir^^v^ '»f tl' jfi from formal classes t Meaiurlng was 

•work' for 86 par cent of i^he piff^llB frQin formal alaeees, 83 pOTCent from 

mixed style claisea, and 6? percent from Informal Glasses. Learning 

how to tell time was oray slightly more enjoyable with 70 pert :nt of 

the pi55lls interviewed from mixed style classes, 6'/ peMent of those 

from informal classes, and over 6^^ percent of thor^ from formal 

classes conaxdering it 'work*. In a delightful^ c-hough unintended, 

play on words, Colin G., from an irtformal, cyen-plan roomj, e^^lained 

the grey i^eai 

Colln^ Well, it's a bit of work, but a lot of play. 
Mrs. A. I And when Is It work? 

Colin I When you're not used to telling the time and you' v^e 
got to try to tell the time. 
. I4rs. A. I And when is it play? 

Collni When you know the time and you don't have to bpend 
too much time on lt» 



Pi^ll comments are verbatim tranBcrlp t lort ^ . t^e-recorded 
interviews. KaL^h chllu. was r.lven a pseudonym urioh remainB constant 
throi^hout thia .^rport. 
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48,8 




2.01 




Writini 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 100,0 






teltiri ft story 




?8.8 


88.^ 


5?i8 93,3 


3.11 




t/riting in topic booklst 






m 


91.3 


l,Oj 


o,^f9 


HindHtltiiii 
Bigllsh/liinpge 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 loa.o 






100.0 


100.0 


88.7 

??.a 


100,0 


0.01 




Soelil atuaiei/T^lc 




68.5 


69.8 ?3,2 


0,01 


0,23 


Solinci 


60. e 


?e.8 


88,? 


64.1^ 93.3 


2.03 

0,12 


1,89 


Orowing plants in school 


25.0 


22,8 




33»3 22,8 


1,3^ 


GaTing for pets in sshool 


25.0 


W.2 


lid 


23.3 W.2 


0.03 


EicoMiii weathe^ 
Tiiti 


0.0 
ej.8 


U 
100.0 




a?. 3 100,0 


IM 
0,38 


io,?i»** 

1,83 


Art 


1018 


1?.3 


0.0 


0.0 2^,0 


2.34 


l.?2 


Piintini 


21.? 


a.? 


0,0 


0,0 22,0 


1.98 




Saving 


1^.2 




22,? 


3^.9 1?.3 


O.if] 


1.63 


Hodsl making 


21,? 


0.0 




Q.O 13.3 


0.58 


5.0^ 



the iiplfisinde jiported here la prebiUy an artifiot of ngn-osciflriiics. Nearly f2 piposnt 
of the pf lie intwiswii fm tmA elaiiii> p^refnt from nixed ityls oliiess, and 
31 percent from Inforiil claasis tsportid that thiy did not mmi ths wiather. (**^< iOC5) 



Mnnoy probluwH woro Inast frequently connldG^ed work. Loaa U\nn ?2 
Pdrconi of the pvplls Intorviewed from formal classeB, 32 percent of 
tho3c interviewed from mixed style classes, and 33 percent of those 
from IrifoCTal classQB rate money problemB 'work'. 
2. Heading 

neadln^ was generally considered more pleaourablo than maths, 
though over 6? percent of the pwiis intor-vlowed from informal classcD, 
nearly 61 pGrcent of those from formaL clasBSs, and over percent of 
thoaR from mixed style classes rated it 'work'. Sanpllng varlomj 
roadln^ contexts, it was clear that Mading to the teacher is most often 
'work'. All of the pupils interviewed from formal classes, 70 percent 
of those from mixed style classes, wd 6? percent of those fiom informal 
classes conrdder reading to their teacher 'work'. By contrast, reading 
with other pt^lls is least often wotki only yir percent of those 
interviewed from irtformal calsses, 32 percent from mixed style classeB, 
and 22 percent from formal classes consider reading with other p\5)ils 
•work*. 

Whether reading silently to themselvee was 'work' or 'play' seemed 
dependent on the suhject area. Reading material for their topic 
silently to themselves was rated as 'work' hy 72 peroent of the pi^ile 
from formal classes, 67 percent of those from Informal classes, and 63 
percent of those from mixed style Classes, In all claBses a story seemed 
pref eratle to topic work. Reading a story silently to themaslves was 
considered 'work' ty W percent of the ptplls Interviewed from informal 
classes, 39 percent of those from mixed style classes, t-ut only 11 percent 
of those from formal classes. Listening to their teacher read a story 
was rated as 'work' by less than half of the pi© lis Interviewed from 
each style of class. 1 9 4 



Tho mixl ^vftitim^ ollclted th(j rcaponGe 'wor'k' frofn all tho 
nhridrun Intarvifi wgcU Ac vdth matha and xeading, howoverp tho otibjcct 
araa mnllorritos their ovaluatlonG* Writing in their topic booklet o 
WXB donBldDrcd 'work' 72 percont of the pi^llo from forinal claooeG* 
iVi- pcrcont of thoso from mixed otyle claGseBs and ?7 per<:^ent of those 
rrom Inrorrnal clasBDs* Writing a Biory mm 'work* for 89 percent of 
those from Ijiformal clasnes, 79 pei^ent of those from mixed style 
GlaGses, but only ^-7 percent of those from formal claaees. 

Handwltlng was UJilverHally regarded as 'wrk'. 




En/4ish wag also acclalmad as 'work' by pwils from forinal and 
mixed Gtyle classeB, ajid by 89 poro^nt of ihoea froin Informal claBoee* 
The Intor^/lei^ went on to probt 1 What aGtlvitlea do you do In English? 
(Table 28), The content of the pijplls' tetanies was aniJ.yeed tallying 
each mention In their re^onse s^a^ately. Writing and varlDHs foxme 
of exernlsea dominated the pi^lls' view of toglleh. 

Writing stories was the most oommon form of writing 1 with the 
writln^j of poems mentioned by only ? of the 120 ji;pil$ Intarylewed* 
Other types of wrltlngi suoh m letters, "book r^orts, and newe were 
also included as ']^llshS Combirjlng these tteee categories of writing, 
we find that the p\^lls» vlen of English hai a heavier enphasls on 
writing in tte ^an-plan eahoolsi writing was mentioned ^9 time a by 
p^lls from cpen-plaii roomsi but only 10 times by those from conventional 
rooms. We have already noted tha,t writing Is considered 'worlc' by 
all the pt^lls dnterviewedi 

The forms of the exercises pt;plls diSGrlbed vaxledi Aceordir^ to 
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T;iia<! 2H; FijpJl Reporto of iho ActlvitiEs They Do for Em^iah 



Parcgnt of Pij^jjls 

f ormal , _ Mixed _ Infoymal 



A0I1.V1I IB> 


Open 


CohV, 


C^en 
(N=8) 


C oriv . 




Conv, 


Writo fstorios 


^+3. 8 


6.3 


li,6 


13.0 


?0.0 


12.5 


Write jiocmn 


6.3 


0,0 


6.3 


5.0 


15.0 


0.0 


Other wrltliT{; 


18,8 


0.0 


?,1.9 


10,0 


35.0 


6.3 


Haiid writing 


0.0 


6.3 


0,0 


u,0 


10.0 


12.5 


Senior««ja 


^+3.8 


25*0 


, 12.5 


12.5 


10.0 


18.8 


Comprehonfiion 




0.0 




5.0 


5.0 


0,0 


Work Cards 


0.0 


6.3 


21,9 


10,0 


40 .,0 


12.5 


Anawor questions 


18.8 


31.3 


12.5 


25.0 


0,0 


18.8 


Text 


31.3 




'+3.8 


^0.0 


20.0 


18.8 


Reading 


0.0 


ia.5 


12.5 


10,0 


0,0 


12,5 


Other^ 


6.3 


25.0 


12.5 


30,0 


25.0 


56.3 



Four pi^plla ware sanpled from e^h of the olassroomBt 

i 

^E.g,, crossi^ordsp gelling, 'your eoiinds', talklngp and drawing. 



the pijplls, a common formal ^proaoh to the teaohlng of uaageB such 
as thure/thalr, here/heari axid to/too/two was to 'do aentencas' usually 
frofn the blackboard. In contrast , teacher^ male work cards mxm more 
oominon In the Inform^ elassroomSi Answering questions was a coirponent 
of EngUoh according to pi^lla from all of ths gro^a except thost from 
inforinalp open-plan classesi Tejetbooks, prtawiably filled with a 
variety of exercises^ flgursd In the desorlptlon of English given ty 
children from each of the groOTSp though It was less prominent In the 
Informal classrooms, Ccmblnl^ these categories of exercise deicrlptione 
wo find them mentioned moat frequently as a part of *aiglish' by those 
pipils from mixed style claaseii exercises were fnentloned 34^ times by 
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p\^jl;la J'rom Uh» foTmrO claeBea, 26 ilmn by pxipi'lM from Informril o3.asBGFi| 
bub !)2 tima by those from mixed atylo classosii 

Reading wtio infroquently mentlonod as a part of '^igllsh' by 
the pi4)lla. 

Barbara Vt, from a mixed style p open-plan roomp orlbply eummecl 

up one reason why Eriglioh lo worki 

ThiiTJ^irig mostlyt Because yoia'Yo got to thltik q^uite a lot 
when you're dolr^ that kind of thing • 

J.^^Soalal BtWiXLBB /Topic 

Ag the Mading and wltlng sections f oreahadOTOdi moat children 

considered aooial studies^ or Hopic' as they mor^ fraquantly called it^ 

to be work (Table 27i above), Nefi^ly 78 perGent of those interviewed 

from Irrformal elassee, 72 percent of thoee from formal olaesesi and 

ovor GO percent of those from mixed style clasaes ratad social studies 

as ' work ' * 

6t Sol once 

Science was conalrt - red work by nearly 89 peroent of the pi^lle 
Interviewed from informal alaaseei 79 percent of those froin mixed style 
claeseBi but only 6I percent of those from formal classea- With aelenaej 
however p some pijpils explained that they did not do the eubject in their 
class* Some percent of the p^lls from forn^l olassea said they did 
not do science. Looking at the subGategorles of aclenoei non-^occurrence 
beoomei even mora commDnt Growing plantg In school tos eonsidered work 
by percent of the ptpils from Informal olaseeai 23 percent of those 
from mixed style classes, and 25 peroent of those from formal classeSi 
Non-occurrence was r^orted by I6 percent of those from formal claasesp 
Ik percent of those from mixed style classes, and 11 percent of those 
from informal classei. The ^portunltles for caring for pets In school 
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vary nnnEildnraMy » Bomo 75 pcrcont of those) from forinal clasnan 
reportcKl thoy do not have pets at school i 25 poroent reported that caring 
for potEi id TOrk. Over '*^6 percent of the p^lls Interviewed frorn mixed 
ntyle claaoe.^ reported that they do not have pots In school i 14 percent 
qonoidcrod qarlng for pets at echool to be work. Only a third of IhOBO 
in Informal cla?3ses xeport^d, no potsi over 22 percent considered caring 
for petr? wo3rk» 

A almila^ pattern of non-occurrer4ce is reported for recording the 

weather i Nearly 72 percent of those fiom formal classes, 5^ peroent of 

those from rnixed style claassi, and 31 percint of those from Informal 

claeeas reported that they did not record the wather. None of the 

pijpili from formal olasees and only 7 percent of thosi from mixed style 

classes conigldered it worki Barbara V. again provided a eensltle 

explanation I "Lots of people like going outsidei" By oontrastp over 

56 percent of the pipile from informal classes felt it was 'work'* 

Trricey U, , presented her views 

Llko we were doing a rain gai;^s. Yo^ have to remember to put it 
out every day, see how much rain there Is, and then you have to 
make a graph of it- 

7, Tests 

Teats mxQ eonsldered work by all of the pi^lls in mixed style 

claesos, by 86 percent of those interviewed from formal classes, and 

by 89 paroent of those from Informal olaisee. Some of the Informal 

children were clearly Interpreting the word Heat' in at least two ways. 

Sarah 1*., from an Informal p cp en-plan clasi Illustrates 1 

Sarah? Some tests do work and some tests do play. 

FtSi A«i Which tests are work? 

S^ah? They do It in blgge^c classes. 

Mrs. A#s And which are play? 

Sarahs Like testing the weather • 
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0,_ Art 

Art mB gonerally regarded aa play* None of the pi^lls ixorn 
Informal alassos, 11 percent of those from formal clasaee, and 1? percsnt 
of those front mixed style classes rated art as 'worft'i In Gont^raat 
with math, Bome of the activities within art were considered more like 
work than was the subject as a wholsi Painting was vjork for approxi- 
mataly 22 porcGnt of the puplls InterrlewGd from formal claseea, 
9 percent from mlXGd style classesi and none from laformal classes* 
Gewlng, howovor, was work for nearl5^ 39 percent of the pi^lls from mixed 
atyl© classeSi 23 peMent from Informal claasea, and Ik percent from 
informal claBoosi most found It play. As Colin G,, from an Informal, 
open-plan elaaa ©jplalne, "Well you enjoy It and you make \p daslgnsi" 

Making a model wae considered play by all of the pi^lla Interviewed 
from mixed style and Irformal claeees, but nearly 22 percent of those 
from formal claises considered It works 
9i Summary 

Pupils nearly uiianimoualy oonildered handwrltlngi English, mathai 
and writing to be work, though some adepts of maths and writing were 
judged more like play. These pi^ll evaluations fit the cultural 
eD^eotatlonai Dlfferenoes among the teaching styles and betwean hullding 
types were generally not aignlflcantt 

B« ^ Ptpll gongtructi of 'Work' ana *Play* 

What reasoning leads a pt^ll to decide that an activity is 'work' 
or 'play'? After the child had rated each of the Z6 activities along 
the S^point work/play scale i he was asked to explain why three of the 
aotivltles rated as •work* were workp and why ttoee ^ those rated as 
'play' were playi Analysing the content of p^ll re^onses, 10 constrrots 
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wore (^uldlrv!; thoir thoisght (Table 29). 

1, Posit Ivd V. He gatjye EiValimtlon 

Rotjghly half of ^he ohildren from aach atyle of classroom iiaed their 
own evaluation to e^^la^ln their ratlnse of activities* »Funp ' 'likej* 
and 'enjoy' weare commonly med, Wrltliis a atory was play ''beoause you 
enjoy It and it's twV* c^ccordlng to Victor , fTom an iitformali 
conventional class, fl^hle , from a fo^-TOl, conventional clasoi 
considered measuring play i "Well it's, aometlniia It's nice 'cause you 
uiiially mana^o to get outsida and then lt»s ^ulte fun really." Reading 
material for her t^lc silently to he^^salf mB negatively evaluated by 
Elisabeth Z,, from a intxed itylei cpen^plan olagsi "Welli It's not 
really fun*" 

2, Gholoe Vt Told 

' ' " II 

Aotivitlee that plffils my choose mre oonsldered play while thoee 

they were told to do mm consldared to^R. Lorena S*, from a formal , 

open-plan claso elaborated i 

Beoaus© yoii can Just do what you mnt In painting. Say the 
teacher tells you to do English i you have to do that certain 
thing p but you can clo what you wanted to do in painting • 

Nathan E. , from a mlMd style, ^en-plw olaasi made a fine ^stlnctlon 

between types of wrltlng-i He rated 'witlng' ai work becauee "the 

teacher tells you to do it and it's very httd to thLiac out what wltlng 

you could do aborut it/' But 'writing a stoa:y» was playi "Well you 

co^d do any story yo-u wanted." 

Hard v* .feiy 

HM?d allgnad natwally with work while easy aotivitlee were play. 
. Palntins was worh for Terence T,, frpm ^ formal, convent lonal class, 
"because It's hard to do. Sometimes you mafta It too thick and it dribbles 
down the page*'* Reading was play for Colin G»r ^^om an Informal, qpan- 
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Tibls 29! Pf il Conitncts of and 'Hay' 



MMm . P-ratloe Analysis of BtjLs Meets 



GONSTRIJCTS ^^^-^ Motml ^in Cow, 1 a"""" IS Wtstite^) 

M. M JmL is) M) ImM ImM ImM um^ mmB 



+ vg, « Eviluation 


53.? 






53.1 




0.62 


0.19 


2.35 


"Q.jO 


0.03 


GhoiOi V, Told 






36.3 






2,17 


0,32 


0,16 


0.5? 
Q.09 


^^0.5? 


to V, iisy 




51.8 


41,? 




^,8 


0.03 


0,54 


o,5i 


4.08 


Igni V, Short 




11.2 


2?,9 


19.2 


11,3 


1.55 


3.34* 


2,22* 


1.15 


Thinking v, GaiiH 




50.1 


63.9 


53.0 


55.? 


0.10 


1,14 


1.09 


IS 


0.8? 

Mi 


Don't Do Anythir^ 


12.9 


1?.0 


19.5 


19.0 


13,6 


0,5? 


0.26 


W 
0.93 


m 

1,?0 


Mtlvlty Ssicribfd 


71.9 




91.? 


lU 


%k 


0,00 


0.11 


1.90 


Pliysieally Tlr^ 


3.3 


5.7 


5.6 






0,16 


1,34 


0.31 


-0.53 


Grading, MiWal Motlvition 12,0 


i?.i 


0.1 


13.0 


8.0 


1.13 




0,54 


^2.02 


0.82 


Niati Prieiii 


12i6 




11.1 


lO.j 


%k 




0.29 


0.14 


-Oil? 


Other 


0.? 


0.? 


1.95 


1.0 


1.2 


1.28 


16,81**** 


0,06, 




3.13*« 



1 

In this anilyiis, the pfreintaii of pi|lli mintionlni saoh mmimX at all In thi oouras 
of the Iniirvisw tm tallied for iich teichers 

«p< .05, *«j< ,01, ***p< .D05p *«*i^< ,001 



M 
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plm c.X(ym\ "Wall I'm bettnr ro^uUng than some people while tlngy're 
hotter at iftatha and so it soomp «ar»ior to mo." 
^4. Lo^y ^. a Lot ^^v. Shgrt) 

length tiirned varioiis actlvltliis Into work, though an Mtlvlty 
did not actmlly attain 'play' Qtattjs because it was short. Barbara 

Yoy'v^e got to able to be InteTested in writing Itaelf* 
If you're a fast writer It my bo all right because you get 
through it qviie qulakly, but thwi's one thing that Mrs. _ 
doea InBlet, is If you work fast you mmke jniit^ea and yofu"' 
don't do yowc best raltlTigi 

Jamt from a formal, c^en^plan Qlase eDplalned that reading to the 

t©Bch©r vas work "bacause you have to readi Sometimes you get awful 

iorg vordBf" Writing a otory was work for lain D, , from a mixed style, 

Qpen-pLan claoa, "because the etory usually has to be longt" 

^ T hlnhing, Opnoentratiry^, Lg g^nir^ 

Thinking, ooneentratlng, leM'Ang, or Baying they oanH think was 

a construct that llrJced solely with mtrkm Keith N. , from a mixed styltp 

(^en-plan claasi Illustrated the positive end of the aonetruct; 

Yoii hava to think a lot about what yau^te going to write. Think 
about your spellings, put capital letters in and full steps and 
ao paragx^hSi Listen to what the teaeher tells yoit to do In 
the story. 

In its extreme form, the conitruat heamm "I can't think of much*" 

rhoinae I*, from a formali cpen--plari clasSj desorlbad writing a story 

as worki "Caune you don't like to virrltet I don't. Can't think of much/* 

6. Ion ' t 3Do ^n.vthln^ 

A construDt that linked entirely with play wai ej^reesed as 'not 

iolne a^thlng'i Beverley Hi, ftom an dnforjialp Gonventlonal class 

desorl'bed listening to her teaohfer r^eai a atcryi 

WelL, you're not doing anyihitiffi Tfou're just slttli^ down and 
just lookijig at her, lnstQit4 of ym reading yourself. And she 
e^^laini nsK words to us* 
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Hajrniorid %^ i^m a niKH st^rl©, convcritloiial clasi describe^ inaJclne 
ffloicls Ifi utmch the mBM% >?ay f •'Ifell you're not dolfg wock aiid yOT'ii 

Jino*he^ Dcnpti^t that ^^m only e3prtss©d In -the nafatlv^t lalatad 

to iaaoi^nt ph3^sicaJ.ly tiredi 

Wall, if ^oa*te soniethlje veiy longf lUe dlet^tlM, you 

have to wlti it ^uj^ofc to kmwp np with the ttaohex and It jiakae 
yoitr toIs^ Iiirti (OweiiT-p from a femiali cpan-plaii elsss) 

Cau^e ^teJi you^m b^en wlttng for a long tlM ymir hatid gees 
mil Btiff wi t/ihrnm yoVL cpen them, yoti get a palJi* 
CHleha^ ii, f acorn i nd^ad stylti cpan-jLan class) 

was viorJhfe^ iatrlelt O'W., from a laixed atylaj contentions olasSt 

m harts g#t all ttrfidi'^ 

8,^ SpiQlflg Actlvljy 

Daterlblng a spsDifle a^jtivlty eo^d lead slthaar to a ^oTk or 
jilaa^ ala^slf loatton* For Kate f^o^n an Infornial, ocnventlcnal elasai 
firo«ine plants at schoel mm vorfei •*VtLl you've got to jlarit tliem an4 
^OU'^ve got =bD get the *opts right ftorle Jt , from an Informal, cpin- 
jl^ii ala^Bp t^xmA. listening to her teacher xaad a etcr^ jlay '-causa 
it mmm it^o so ^eal* Causa he lakei Like ghosti and that* ktii he 
sa^inis Ilka he imkm It t^il*" 
9t _ adl,ne Bxternal^ Jjotivatl on 

Actl^Yltlae w€3W oongidered irork ox jplay from the e^rternal motivating 

deyica i uiacl by tlia teaQb«» AOGWdlng to Haldl I», from a loix^d atyl©, 

CP^n-platx reionip wa^ltlng ^ stoty waa playi 

W<1X you fiel that ycu o^n j'ust rait© wh^t you want and yoxs can 
wlt^ lot cf It If yan joiov wl^t to wlte an and mmt%mB 
tie tsiteohar "thinks i^'s va^y good ajid yo'u gat a stw and It* a 

Fo^ Dajori W« , f r©in a, fa^walp ^en-plan olasa, marking litpllad worki 
**bQiPftU^o joti'va get to 4p etiiiis and go out and get thami ffi^Jad, and vorfc 
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□rlfliti'* PicartkL*., f min a foCTn^p ^en-plaii claeBf uiad houee points 
4o aot^imlne both work andpLay. Wr-iting a story «ai work "eius© you 
git h©«8e polnrts^" "but neastfcli^ was play ''catage you donH gat houise 

A neat pwcis^ if Jort entatltd worlct Art was mvk Sm Karl N. , 

tfroifi a JDrniaJ.p oOT^entaonal elasei "caiaae !ti ^^^^ says do tht flgtires 

nicaly. Writing a story was wot k for NicoLt H., froni m mixed style, 
cpan-plan c^U©€i "You ha-we tc trey a^d do It naati" 
3.1, Otiiar ComtCTQ^B 

ihsPpXas cf th© ladrtui cf sonstruots Inolnri^ad mdar thm * other* 
oat^|03:^ Inoluda thasa relitliii to swiei TO^atlonghlpBi to hmi0urg and 
*o the tHa-fclnGtlon betwen hojiie Md aohool aotlvitlag. 

Alan Tij 3frM an dnforniaJ., ^en^plan olaas, consLdered reading 

vlth Dtliar chlld«n jlayi 

Ca^isa if ymx^tm PmiASm i^lth otiier ohlldran, they're tfUctng to 
yo^ar^dycu'M talkliag b«k to "thsm, artd that's like playingi 
CauBi if ^au^r^ toy yopaelf p thM'e hsE^ work anl If ycu'rs with 
SDme mora ohildrawi that Xike playt 

®lisflbe-th 2 1, fton » mixed st^ls, cp^n-jlan class also valued 

aorrp^anlcnslmlp I It's good topeint patntlriggp and you can t^k 

wlthi yo^ f i^lenda when yota^re palntlrg yoio' plctu^a." 

Htunom" led tc stplay olasBif ioatlDn for listening ,to hmr tiachax 

wai a gtor^yfor flwah in an Inforniali qpan-plan Qlasa, "cause sht 

^aaie lake Junriy ^to^l^B awd inak^a you laugh • Iverybody thliJcs that's 

The iajiaraatiori. b^tw^m *ha ^tivlttes appr^tlatc to school Md 
to boPie doiMsniaa otli#t pt^lls. Jesaloa Y»i from a foxmali Gcnvantlorial 
^laae, aoneddiMd. ^ ^lay^i **i(ill you Jmva to aoit of shape mi lt*e 
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llfte playlrig bsoanse at home we do 1+ as well*-when we've got the thliigs* 
Reading was woric foi Ellen K, , from a roixed style, cpen-plan olasei 
•*Mlsi| Well It's lllc© woxk beca'use you're doing aomethlng In school*" 
12t Style and Building ^feots 

A algnlftoant linear Style effect (Table 29) refleoti thi fact 
that pijlle from the inSorml olaasis med the construot 'long, a lot' 
more than did jtpllg from formal classes (p< #05) • Pi^Ue from the 
Informal olassie ^so dsscrlbad a ^eclf ic aatlvlty signify oantly incr€ 
(p< t05)* OcristrUGtB refiTrlng to external laotivatlon were used most 
fre^tiantly by yijilla from mixed style clasBes, followed by those froni 
formal clasa^e, with only one pifliil from an Ijfformal olasa msntlcnlng 
grading or extemefcl motivation (lii his oaae the oprrectlng of smm) 
(p< .05)* Theira were no slgiilf leant BnalldiKg or Btdldlng by Style 
affoctB for th^ tiee of any of thase oojistruota. 

SECTION VII, OBSfEIRAL CONCLlfSIONS 

Without loolcijig at the ^aalflc texts or materiala that build 
a aiirrlaiO.UJnp m find that there are patterns o£ organisation that 
dlstlngulah betweaji the formal and Inf ownal teaohera ae well as pattenia 
that ajcs oommori to ^1 teachers of olasaes Irtolmdlng B-yaer-'Dld p^Usi 
Evaluation sho^s a alnillar mixture of praatiGes that dlecrlmliiate 
and those universally usedi 

1* In SttAy Onii teaohers reported ualng individual and large grotjp 
Inatruotlon f o^ wltlng, rea^!^, and numbers with oooasional 
small groTp wrfc for readlnf ami numbersi The JRb donilnate the 
orarioid-um vrilth aoci^ studies and axt lags frequent though still 
a oommon dally featwei Scleiwa and drama rwely r^ortid 
or obseiYiCli 

2m Prom observation of the 12 teaohtrs in Study One It wae clear 
that all of the teaohera etress the basic skills though thty 
value a balanoe of aotlvltliSi Differences betwein groiffis of 
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teachers were evideni in their enchases within thm subjects and In 
the ^otplng patterns they usedt Eeading and mi mre the two ox^m 
in ^hlch the dlffareTOie ^ere moat pronounoid* Slnplifying the 
pictiofep th4 fMmal teachers me reading i the informai teaehire 
teach riadiwg. In a^t| formal teaehars enphasl^ed the prodiast vhlle 
inPcCTial teacliaxs anphaslEad the prooess i 

We have tieed the term 'frajnework' to refer to the strnctwe the 
teachers provdle to aHow for pipll oholee. Framework distinguishes 
betwen the form^ aiid Informal teaoherg. F^oin obiervation of the 
30 teachera Ik Study Tto m fotmd that no f oarmil teacher provided 
opportunities for pupil choioe. The irtforniiQ teaohera prDvldad 
nearly oontlniisve pipll cholee in the aroas of timing 1 partnerSi 
location, contaiitp actl'/lty, and materlali» Tiaohars idth rnlMd 
styles provided For n^wate opportunities for pipil cholea of 
timing, pMtners, and iDQatlonp ocoaslonal p^ll eholce of 
aotlvlty and mterlals, but no p'upll choice of oontent bxbb (disclpli: 

Foriual teaohers reported ayalmting the Individual pipll in 
coflpMlson with hispeerei Informil teachere were primarily 
conoarnid ifith guldirig and assessing Indlvld'ual progress. 

rittiiig oultw^ aD^sotatlons, pupil evaluation of aotlyltles 
within the ctmrioulTO Jiaarly unanimously aaelalias handwriting , 
English^ mathsp and wlting as 'work'. Art is 'play't Analysing 
the Goritent of 515 11 re^onsasi It wae clam that ten construbts 
were commoriLy gtilding ihtlr Masoning i 

positive V. naiativ^e evaluation ('fwi*, 'like', 'enjoy') 

choice V. told 

hard Vi easy 

long^ a lot v» ehort 

thinking p conDantratliig, learning 

don't do anythirg 

phyelcally tlrsd 

^eolflc activity desorlptlon 

grading and exterii^ motivation 

neat I preolse worlc » 
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CHtfT® SIX 
PATTERNS OF MOVUian' 



The phllos^hy of a school Is often reflected in the 
(iegiee of moMllty granted to the shlld. 

(Murrow and M-urrow, 1971 1 P» 



SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 

The formal teacher presenting a class lesson is likely to 

consider even slight pi^)!! movemsnt dlsni>tive. The Irtforinal teacher 

who plans a variety of slmultaneo-us activities actively eiicourages 

p^pil mobility -by providing the fiamework for p^H choloe In 

areas as working location, working partners, and materlris. 

P^irposeful movement is a consonent part of the informal teacher's view 

of learnlnGs ptplls may enjoy the freedom of movement but are expected 

to aBSume the re^onsibility of ftirthering their own work (L^'. 

provlalonlng themselvea) while not dlstijr-bing others. Farfc of their 

learning Involves Judging moments that are ^pr^rlate to share an 

e^^erience with classmates and monenta when qiilet concentration should 

prevail. Even for the infant school child of 5 to ? ysars this is a 

possible aim, as Lillian Weber (l97l) dlsoovered drains htr year of 

observing in British schools i 

The children seem to know Just what they want to do, where to 
get the material, how to go atout it. ^ Ths ohiiaren move with 
aelf-asstirance, uslne their school, (p. 63) 

PWII movement is clearly inpUid in the phllos^lv of Infcrmri education. 

There Is also a pcfpular belief that piflll movement 1b an integral 
part of life In cpen-plan tmildirigs. The 2? British ColumUan teachers 
intervlewid and observed for Allen's (1972) stiidy of ^in^plm schoolB 
olalmed that increased soclaliBatlon and etudent Interaction were 
valuabia features of the cpen areas i this In spite of the fact that 
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k2 pereent of those In the at-udy had not volunteaE'ed to he in the 
newer open-plaii Bchools. TeacheM felt that pi$ils "learri from each 
othsri and»..l#itfii tsit Hheii fr^e to move ahout" (p* 68) • They did 
l«sirt the caveat tJ^yt p^lls med to l)a pr^irad for this freedom • 
Lending oMd^nce to thm aagartlon that the space sets the tone, 
in a study of 22 tsaohlnf teams In ^in-plan elementary sohoole and 
11 taipohirs In oonvtntlon^ roojna, "It sienii that cpen-i^ace struotura 
hy Itself Influences teachsra to allow ohlldren tp move about" 
(LuedarB^Saimon, 1972, ?• 6l) • H« four key measwee were l) tha time 
spent "by children In letrge groups with 10 or mora mamters, z) tha 
tlnia ^ent "Waiting , Listening m& Paaglve" (both to Itidloate the 
'Inactive* claasroom) , 3) the tlm^ ^ent In "Mi^atlDnal Games, 
Cocperative Wo^k, Dclngp not In La^ga Groa^" and ^) the aniciant ^ 
non-taaohar^dlr acted novament (both to indioate the 'aativa* clasS'- 
Mon)* Each Inllcator showed that cpen-plan gohoola were slgnlflaantly 
more *sotlV6''i 

ThoTJigh some edwators may wl^h that a ohanie from traditional to 
qpen sattlngB woiild lead to a ohange from traditional to open niethcds 
of teaching, in practice the cp^n ^aoe may foroa l)oth the pioposefully 
f orinal teacher and Insecure teaaha:i^s of various vlawa Into a more 
rigid Insistence on the fOTms of discipline evident from the silent, 
haada-down poBtwa ©f their pT^ll^ (Somjuer, 1969i P* 103) • 

From various sources, then, itrformal taaohirs and ^en-plan rooms 
would be eD^ected to foster grafter pi^ll movemanti 

SEGTION 1I» USB OP SBkOE OUTSIDS THE CLASS BASE IN STOTlY ONE 

In our Initial study of 12 teachers f we considered the txtant to 
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i 

which teachers used the ^acs outside their own base or class ccea.^ 

To estimate pi^il movsmint outsida the claasroom or base area, 
m oalciilated thi niim^ier of mlnutee when areas outside the base arta 
were also belng^u^ withoiit the addition of an extra or ^eciallst 
teacher (e,g»i rfmedlal with4rawal was not Ineliided) • Time when the 
entire class moved to anothet location for some ^ecl^lst Mtlvlty 
such as religloui education in' the Hallp physical ed^atlon outdoorsi 
or niuelo in a ^eolally eq^ppad room was not conslderedi 

The reaulta ware atraightf wwa:rt.i Teaohars in conventional 
classrDoms generally llirdtid the chlldran to those rooms while teachars 
In open-plan rooms used the available i^ace. This difference Is 
statlstloally significant at the ,05 level CM.57i tf^l|8). Five of 
the olx cj) en-plan teachixa used Meas outsldf^ thslr base, while only 
one of the conventional teachers did. Not smprlilngly, Informal 
teaGhera In ^en-plan rooms used araae o'utalde their bases nearly 
twice as mijch as formal teachers did (an avCTsge of 98.3 minutes 
contrasted with an average of 530 minutes)* 

Of the six open-plan sohools, £om had G-urtalns s^aratlng the 
areas I one had accordlan doorsi a^d one had nothing* It is Interesting 
to note that the only school that had no means of visual separation 
is the only one of the ^en^^jlan sohools where the children were 
not observed uelr^ the qpaes outside their base area. 

To summarl^ii both building and style dlfferincis were clear in 
the use of fac 111 ties . The open-plan teachers made ilgnlficantly more 

^\pll movement out of the base area was noted in the comment iectlon 
of the General Fatterns of ClaasMom Aetlvltles observation schedule 
( Appendix l) . 
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use of the area outside their own teaching bass than did the teachers 
from the conventional rooms. Within the open-pian gX*oi;p, the informal 
teayoherB used the available ^aoa for nearly twlo© as long as the 
foCTial teachers dldi 

SBDTION III. TEACHIR AND fWIL mVmmT OBSIRVI© IN STUDy TWO 

Movament in the olaasroODis of the 30 teaohera in Sttady Two was 
rated f^lobally at the end ty£ the moOTinf and of the afterftoQn observa- 
tion periods on a ^-polnt scale enco^asBlng 'no TOCuretncf 
' infrequent • p •moderate', and 'friquint'. Tha out^off point 'batwaen 
•Infrequent' and •moderate' was arbitrarily set so that one or two 
oceurxerices constituted 'Infrituent' with ttoee or inore oca"urr©neas 
Qonsidcred 'moderate'. P'upil moveinent we oategorl2sed as oooim^lng at 
the tcaoher's direotlonf with the teacher ' s perjniBBlOni or at the 
plan's diEcretlon* Within aaoh of these th^e eategorlsi, the puill 
might be movlnt l) to the teaoheri S) vlthln th© quadrant^, 3) within 
the rooin, 4) within the building, or 5) o^ut of this building. Thus 
15 oatogorles of ptffll movement were ratadt 

On the same 4-polnt se^e, teaoher movement catagorles Inoluded 
l) remaining at her desfc| 2) remaining at the front of the roomy 
3) moving to Indlvldtial pipllSi ^) Glrotiatiii^ among the tables or 
groi^Si and 5) sipervlelng outside the room or bi^se. (This was Inoluded 



Pi:pll jnovement within a 'quadrant* was designed to refer to thoie 
clasees organlwd as •laaCTing areas' or 'resotiioe areas' In which 
all maths aqtdpment la consoHdated in one part of the area, the library 
corner mMks off another area for reading eind writing, a dl^lay 
frequently designates a third area for topic worIC| and a fourth area 
la designed to contain the messier art aotlvltle^. A pip 11 might then 
be allowed to move within his ovn wea, but bi dlaooutaged from 
dlaturblng children working In other areas • 
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nt the bottoR) of the GroTjpingp Framework, and Movement Obeervation 
Schedijiej Appondix TI.) 

A, hml? [BiB ^^otBl n(y/ emm% 50^^ 

Looklrig first at total p^ll eooxei for movement at teacher 
directlori, with teacher parmlaeipn, and at p^il discretion, m find 
that in aontraBt to Study One thew were no significant Building effeotsi 
the taaehira in ^en-plan and convantlonal rooms allowsd almllar 
pattarns of pijpll movement {WU 30). THers were also no significant 
Building by Style effeetei Varying patterns of p^ll movement were 
accounted for by the dlfferinces In teacher stylee and here it was the 
difference In movement at the pupils' dlacratlon, rather than at teacher 
direction or with teacher permdsalon, that discriminated among the 
etyles in both the morning and the afternooni 

, Movement at pi^il discretion was greatest in the Informal 
olaaaes. Out of a possible 20 points In the moTOlng, p^lls in Irrformal 
classes averaged 12. 3i those In mixed style olasses averaged 10,2, and 
those In formal classes averafed ?.? (p< *00l). This pattern repeated 
itself In the afternoon. 

Total teacher movement dwlng the morning did not discriminate 
among the styles. In the afteOToon, however, the informal teachers 
(particulariy those in the opM--plan rooins) were ilgnlflcantly more 
mobile than the formal teachwa (linear Style effect, p< .01). 

Bj, Movement St^ so ores 

1^ Teacher Movement 

Mm turn now to the flv© aubaatagorles of these total scores. 

Total teacher movement showed no statistically significant dlfferencis 

among the teaching styles dwlng the morning, but was significant at 
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Mle 30! Pif il ind Tgichir Hovsisnt In Study 1m 

... ^ Adjuitii Isans 



mm ■ — iffia.. . . -.^ Btilldiry " " . F^^tloi AMlyiis of Style Meets 

jj^j^ Pormil Ixid Infornil Opin Conv, B S BS t-teats (df^2^ 

p|il1ovesienti JM. IS) iMj) Mi) Mi) !MM^ J©L Deviation s 

At tiishsr direction ?,1 6.5 ?.l ?.3 6.3 3,j5 0,69 I.I6 0.11 1.36 

With tiicher piFsiission 5.6 5,1 3.4 0,00 1,0^^ o.l? -O,?0 4.24 

At p^il diicretion M M M M M IM M**** kl M**** 

20,1 22.3 2i^.6 22.9 21,? 1,6? 6,22** 1.5? %kf^* m 

Tsaehii Hovimint 11.0 llA 11,9 



11,? 


11.2 


1.01 


0.?B 


0,91 


1,16 .0.09 














0.65 


0.33 


iM 


0,^9 ^0.53 


3.5 




3i80 


1.39 




0,30 4.8? 


ly 




1.1? 


19.03**** 






22.8 


ml 




12.23**** 


2.31 


ftB**** -2,01 


11.3 


10.6 


IM 


4,10* 


i^i52* 


2,?^** -0.3? 


1^.3 


13.0 


3.W 


0.23 


1.91 


0,34 o.?6 


10,9 


11.5 


IM 


1,?0 


1'35 


-0.21 ^2.05* 


M 


M 


IjW 




MJ 


i.ia*w 4,34 




^,2 


1.2? 


li^.li**w 


2.10 


5il3**** -1.12 


23.0 


21.8 


1,80 


2.89 


2.68 


.0.28 



Pfil Moveiinti 

At teaDhir dlrictlon 6,? ?,Q fi,^ 

1th tencher pinniision 5,5 6,0 5,? 

At ptgildlicrttlon ^ J,2 10,4 12.0 

Mai ^ ^ ^ 19,3 8,5 ^ 

feaeher floviient 9.8 11,1 11,9 

P^il Moveiiientf 

At tiachir dirietion 13,? 13,j 14,0 

With tiioher pirMision 10,8 IL? 10,8 

At pupll diaeretlon M M M 

Total 39.4 45,8 49,1 

Wer Moveiint 20,8 22,6 23,8 23.0 21.8 1,80 2.89 2.68 .0.28 S 

*p< .05, .01, ***p< .005, **#itp< ,001 
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the iOl level In the itftaraoon. Though the formal taachtrs had a 
aimllaj pattern In th# jnornlng aM the afttmoon, in the mixed style 
and Informal olaaaes theri mm fluotrntlon. 
Formal Glasaei 

. In tht foriMl Qla^eas in the morning, half of the teaQhtra mre 
frequently at thtlr own desk and ona other teacher w^s there moderately 
Five of the 8 teachers wwe at the front of the rooin moderately, while 
two were fraquently thera* Moving 'to Individual pip Us' vas rated 
moderate for oni of the foraal teachers and frequent for %m others, 
pna formal teaoher in m ^en-plan room olrctilated among the ta'bles 
moderately. None of the formal teachers sipervlaed outside their rooni 
or base area» The ^ternoon wae similars formal ttaohers oouLd most 
often be found at their desk or In the ftont of the room* 
Mixed Style Claaees 

In the mixed style olasaes In the moiTilng, again nearly half of 
the teachers were frequently to be found at their desks? a f farther three 
teacherB were there moaewtely* None of the mlxid style teachers were 
freq^wently at th© front of the rooin durli^ the morning, thoi^h k of 
the 13 teachera were thwe jnoderately. Over half of the taachers moved 
to indlvlduy. pup Us moderately while another one did this frequently. 
Four of the 13 Jnlxed styl© teachers frequently otoulatad among the 
tablea or groi^si anothw 3 teaohers did this moderately. Two taachars 
, In q)en-plan rooms e^^aafvlsed activities outside their base areai for 
om thle was a friquent and for the other a moderate activity* In the 
morning theni mixed style teaohera were most frequently found at their 
&mk or circulating among the tables or groipSp In the afternoon there 
was no 'moat frequent* position for the mixed style teachers 1 each of 
the five categories of teacher movement described the most frequint 
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jpo^ltion for soine of the tmQhem* The pattern for the mixed style 
teacher© In the atfternoon mlwdi 
Irtformal Glasses 

In th© Informal classae in the mornli^, a third of the teachers 
fTCqiiently at their da^^i while another teaohar ms thert m^eratelyi 
Om of the nine informiCL tagysha^c^ was fraquintly at the front of the 
rc^mt one other was there mp4wately# Moving to Indlvldml ptplli and 
qlsrouLatlng among the tables W ^ow^ wre toth done fre^uantly 
two te^ohars and moderately by a fwther thw© taaohersi One teacher 
fj^^^qiaantly sipervleed aatlvltia^ outelde the baea areap while four 
teg^qhera did this moderately • Like the mixed style teachers In the 
aftearnoqn, the InfOTmal Umh^m in the mornlnf dl^layad no unified 
jilittwnF a dominant pattern dldi howeverp emerge in the aftarnooni 
Horn of the informal teaohair^ freq^uantly at her deak and only one 
mB fraqwntly at the front of the room. Five of the 9 lirformal teaoherB 
fr^q^^antly moved to Indlvldwl ptplls while a fiirther two frequently 
aigt:x^'uli^ted among the tabl^a growsi six teacharB olroulated 
nioawaiely* One Inforaal twohe^ was frequently aiiperviaing aotivltles 
QT^ti^lda the base area while ^ tew hers did this moderately. In the 
aft^^cnaon, theni the inform^ tenohars were highly mobile i moving to 
Individual pi^lls, circulatir^ among the tables or gro^pSi and 

©wiping activities outald^ their roomi 
aimmary 

. To summarise, throughout the day formal teaohers were most 
f^^qi^iently at thalr desks or in the front of the room. The Inf orinal 
t©^<?h«^ Varied In their moroliig patterns and had a highly mobile 
^twnoon pattern! moving individual pt^lls, olTOiiatlng among 
ih<^ tables, and stparvislng ^'vctild© their rooms. The mixed style 
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ieachers Justified their name, ^ithiir rsmalning at their desk like 
"thQ formal teachers or elrcolaittiig ^nong the tablta or groins like the 
irtforinal teaohtrs dturing thi moirnlng, and ad^tlng no specific pattern 
for the afteraooni 
gj Pipll Mevejient 
Formal Classes 

E^jnlnlng the aaptsgorles of p^ll mwemiiit, we find that in the 
f QTmal classes In the morning, moviinant at p^ll disGretlon was direoted 
toward the teacherp Pi©!! movamtnt wlthitt the quatoant and Hithin the 
room ¥as tirfriquent and jnovemaiit >fithdn thf building and out of the 
building did not occur. The pattejii me slmllax in the afternoon. 
Minced SiyLe Clasias 

In the nil3ced style classes in. the mamlng, movement at pi^ll 
dlaoretlori again dlricted towwfli the teaoher. Pupil movament 
both i^lihln the quadrant and iilthin ihm loocm was moderate or frecjusnt 
for Bi3C of the 13 teaoherBt Moiremajit wrlthln the tulldlng was moderate 
for two of the 13 claises. Moviraanii out of the bidldlng did not ocoWt 
Again the afternoon pattern was similar, thoi^h there was soma ohange 
ftcm. the iiiQderati to fraquent olaaalfiQattorii 
Enformal Glasses 

la thf Informal Glasses in the moMlngi as In the formal and 
nil3c6d style claisaii tha prlma:c'y foQus of mDVement mm the teaoheri 
En the Inf ernial classes, ptpll movai^int to other Meaa ws alao oommon, 
rtoviinaat ^rtthin the quadrant was mota^a-te in a third of the classes. 
Hovement within the room was moderati or toquent In ? of the. 9 
alassesi Hovement T^lthln the builcltjjg me moderate or frequent In fora 
csen-plan rooms* Movement out of the bulldliig mm moderate In one of 
the conventloml roomB* Movement at th€ jo^ils* discretion was slightly 
a^mentea in the ^temooni n i 
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In nhorip In all stylQ© of Glaasos pupils used their own dlocretlon 
to move to the teacher • For children In formal classes other pi^il 
movomont was infreq^uantt This conours with the flndlnge of Baroher 
and Ward's (1975) study of 5 'cp©n odueation' and 5 traditional clasies 
that the traditional roomrg were more eodentary* In the Informal 
claBBOB, movement at the pi^lls* discretion was oommon within the room 
and even within the building* 

SECTION IV* TEACH^, OBSraVMp AND PUPrL R^ORTS OF PUPIL MOVEMENT 
IN STUDY TWO 

Re^ansag to the teacher questloimalrts and the piipll Interview 
(Appendix II) sipport the obaervatlon data* 

Re^onMB to Items from the Teaehing Styles Quastlonnalre 
discriminated between the practloas of formal wid Irrformal taachere* 
Over 89 percent of the Informal teachers agreed that they usually allow 
their pi^ils to move around the classroom generally whenever they wish 
rather than only during, certain kinds of currlculM' Mtivitlas 
(Tabla 31) • Under 11 percent of the foMial teachers and 28 percent 
of the mixed style teachers agreed to this freedom of pip 11 movement 
(p< iO05)« Approaching from the other direction, all of the formal 
teachers and 93 percent of the mixed style teachers reported that they 
expact their pi^ils to ask permission before leaving the room. Only 
55 percent of the Informal teachers r^orted that they es^ect to be 
asked first (p< iOS). 

On the Walberg and Thomas questlonnairai over 89 parent of the 
informal teachers reported that chlltoen may volunt^lly use other bjobslb 
of the building and school y^d as paort of their school time. Oriy 
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g 

ihlng Stylsi Questionnaire i 

'QM UBuaLly allow yaw pup 11a to move arourKi 
classroom ganerally whenever they wish rather 
i only during eertaln kinds of currlctlar 
vitles? 

m aspect your ptplls to aak yoti pernlgslon 
M leaving the room? 

Bm and Thomag Teacher Questlonnalrii 

toen may volmtMlly uae other areas of the 

ding and schoolyi^ as part of their sohool 50.0 ■ ^2,5 89*2 



Percent Agreement (Ad.iueted) 

Style Building Ghl-Squarea 



Fornal Mixed Momal Ogm Conv* 

Ml Imj) JmL. Im) Ma) (af-i) 



tetn see not aiijpoBsd to nova about the room 
out asking perilseioni 

erg and Thoisaft Observatlon-Ratlnfi Sealai 

ixen may voliintaxlly naki me of other ariai 
he Mldlng and BOhoolyMd as part of their 
ol tlrnt, 

3ren bxb not sipposed to uiova about the room 
out asking permsaioni 

I Interviews t 

children in your olais ask perniiaslon btfort 
leave their seat to get Boiething they need? 



10.6 28.3 89.2 
100.0 92,9 '55.2 



53.3 17.3 



&i.Z 8.7 



0,0 



0.0 35,i^ 89.2 
89,2 8.7 0.0 



S 



0.0 



ehlldren in your class ask permlsaion befort iqq,o 100,0 66.0 
leave the room to go to the toilsts? 

«p< ,05, *«p< .01, ***p< .005, ****V< Ml 



51.7 29.2 0.75 12.41*** 

76.6 92.5 0,45 7.65# 

75.8 35,8 3.35 5,10 

20.0 24,0 0,03 7,34* 

57.1 22,5 2.33 14,23**** 

26.7 28.7 0,08 20.97**** 

20.0 22.0 0,10 12.63*** 

82.0 100,0 1,01 7.95* 
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50 percent of the formal teachers and under ^3 percent of the mixed 
style teaohers agreed. Intezpreti^ the word 'voluntarily* to mean that 
the pi:pll is either allowed to go without first asking permission or 
is virtually asiured of approval when he doea ask permission, the 
observer agreed that over 89 percent of the Informal teachers did let 
pi^lls voluntarily use other areas of the building and schOQlyard 
duilng Bohooltlme, but only 35 percent of the mixed style teachers 
and none of the formal teachers speared to allow piipila this freedom 
of access to other areas. 

Within the classroomp over 53 percent of the formal teachers 
reported that children were not si^posed to move about the room 
without asking permiBalon, Over 17 percent of the mixed style teachers 
^reed, but none of the informal teMhers agreed to this reatrlotion 
(p< i05)* From observation it was noted that over 89 percent of the 
formal teachers made comments indicating they did not e^gpeot pi:pil 
movement without prior teacher permission, Oiily one of the mixed style 
teaohera and none of the Informal teachers e^qpeoted p^lla to generally 
ask permission before moving within the roomi though clearly It would 
be conBidered Ir^olit© to wander off If the teacher were reading a 
story or In some other manner providing a setting In which pupil 
attention was es^ected* 

Supporting the observar r^ortp dturlng the p-upil interview 
none of the piipila from Informal classes wn& under 9 percent of the 
p^ils from mixed style classes agreed that chlltoen in their class 
had to ask permission before leaving their seats to get something they 
need (Table 3l)# Over 6k pewent of the pvplls from formftl classes 
□greed that they woi^d need to ask permission (p< .005) • Ref erring to 
a frequent reason for going out of the roomi ^1 of the ptplls from 
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formal and mixert style classae and 66 percGnt of those from Informal 
GlasGQS agreed that children In their classei must ask permission before 
leavin^^ tho room to go to the toilets (p< .05). He^onses from some 
of the informal classes differed amo^ the ^ ptplls becauee some informal 
teachers have found it wisest to withdraw free access from ^ecified 
pTflplls, while retaining it for the rest of the class . 

Both the teacher and the p'^ll reports si^port the obaervatlonal 
findings that formal teachers restrict pi^ll movement while Informal 
teachers generally allow it. 

SBCTION V. GEWmAL aONCLUSIONS 

In our initial study of 12 claasesi opan-^plan teachers used the 
area outside their own base slgnlfloantly more than conventional 
teachers used areas outside thalr room. Within the Gpan-plan groi^p 
informal teachers used additional ^ace for nearly twlqe as long as the 
formal teachers didt 

In Study Two with 30 different teachers, there were no significant 
differences between teachers in open-plan and conventional rooms in 
the patterns of movement observed. Neither were there Style differenoes 
for total teacher movement doming the morning. In the afternoon, however, 
the Informal teachers (egpeelally those in the ^en-plan rooms) were 
slgnlflaantly more mobile than the fOTmal teachers (p< .05). Combining 
morning and afternoon, teaoher movement showed a significant lineatr 
effect for Style (p< .05). Differences in pip 11 movement were found 
among teaching styles, coming not from pipil movement at the teacher's 
direction or with the teacher's parmlssion, but rather from movement 
allowed at the ptpils' dlsoretlon. To provide the range of actlvitlei 
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they value, Informal teachers Instruct their ptjplls in the pr^er 
u&e and storage of materials and then allow purposeful movement at the 
pails' dlsoretlon. Formal teMhere, utilising more teacher-focussed 
instruction, dlsoourege pupil movement that might Interrupt Instruction, 
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SffiTION i, INTHODIKTION 

A. Previous S tudlee 

Traditionally, analysis of lai^uagi In the classroom has 

f ocussad on teaaher talk and has been uaed either to rate teacher 

effeetlvennas using such labels ae good-poor (Barrp 1929) i integrative^ 

domlnative (Anderson, 1939) i or li^lualve-precluaive (C^an^ 1956) i or 

to evalTjiate the sMial-emotional climate in the classroom aoeordlng to 

whether it tenda to he leM'ner-s^portive or teacher self- sportive 

(Wlthall^ 19^9). Sine© 1957i Flanders has heen develcplng a ^ayBtem of 

interaction analysis which has heen widely used both to evaluate the 

teacher and as a training device leadii^ to self -evaluation • According 

to Flanders (l970), 

Claisroom interaction analysis refers not to one syetem, hut to 
many systems for coding ipontaneous verhal communication, 
arranging the data Into a usefia diiplay, and then analysing the 
results in order to study the patterne of teaching and learning. 

(pp. 28^29) 

Flandere' Interaction Analysis Schedule, conpoeed of seven categories 
of teacher talk, two categories of p^ll talk, and a tenth category for 
silence or confusion, divides all talk Into either initiation or 
response. In 1964 he r^orted a study using interaction analysis, p^ll 
attitude suinreys, achievement tests adjusted for initial ability and 
knowledge, and dqpendence-proneness tests^t He used 15 seventh-grade 



"A student who is dependent Is concerned prlmttlly with pleasing the 
teacher... . Sustained direct influence by a teacher results in 
increased conjllance, and, whan this is maintained over an e^rtended 
period of time, patterns of d^eMent behavior increase" (Flanders, 
196^, p. 222). 

«^ 9 i 
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(iZ-year-old) combined EngllBh-Soclal Studies olaaeee and l6 eighth- 
gMde ( 13-year-old) math clasaes froni the Minneapolla-St. Paul area. 
Teaehere were categorigedl as Direct, Average, or Indirect on the baels 
of their ratio of teacher Initiation to teacher reeponse for the 
coinhined obBaivmtlonst They then tai^ht a two-week unit of study 
during which time teachere were observed for 6 two-hour periodst 
Teachers in each content area had access to the aama materlalai 
provided in airffioisnt variety so that each teacher could maintain 
his natural teaching style* 

Flanders' flndlnge were that achievement was significantly higher 
in th^ most indirect olasaes in both Social Stidies and matheniaticB 
and that the ''indirect teachere can be direct, but the direct teachers 
cannot be aqually Indlreet" (pt 233) • In other words, teachers whoee 
behaviour can be categorized as Indirect have a laiger, more flexible 
total teaching repertoire* 

More recently, interaction analyiis has contributed to cuw^ioulum 
planning and evalimtlon (GaLlagher, 1970 i Stake, 1970), to teacher 
training (MetUey amd Mltzel, 1963 1 Peck and Tucker, 1973 1 Wlllson, 
1973), and to the description of claseroom practices (Bellack et al. , 
1966 1 Garner, 1972) # 

Bellack et al* (l966) set out to describe pi^ila' and teachers* 
linguistic behavlow and to study the relationship of linguistic 
variables to pi:pil learning and attitude charge, "identifying the 
distinctive functions iMguage actually eerves in the verbal Interplay 
between students axyi teachers and hence what meanings M^e cmveyed 
tteough the words they use" (pi 2).. Their unit of malysls was a 
'^edag^lcal move". They identified and labelled four moves i 
structuring, sollcitli^, reffiondlni, and reactlngt Growing by 




function, structuring and soliciting were considered initlati^ moves? 
re^onding and reacting were considered reflexive. These moves 
mcvxTQd in patterne called teachli^ cycles. Their data consisted of 
four tape recorded class seaaions by each of 15 teachera in New York 
high school clasaee studying Ciaderwood^B International Eoonomlc 
Problems I 3^5 pip Us In grades 10 and 12 were Involvedi (Class sim 
ranged from 15 to 35p'^lla.) The trade-off for accurate description 
seems to be an inordinate strain on observer effects the teacher wore 
one microphone I another one was placed among the stiKLents, and a 
technlcl^ sat In the room aerating a tape recorder. Foreshadowing 
om: data from formal classrooms, they f ou^ a three to one ratio of 
teacher to pipll t^k when lines of transcript ware counted and a 
three to two ratio of teacher movee to ptpll moves* Not staprl singly, 
they found that the teacher usually makes the Initiating moves and the 
pip lis make the reflexive moves with the teacher reacting to the 
responses of pijplls. The llngulatlo behaviour of classes and teachers 
was remarkably slmllipr among the 15 teachers and classes and between 
class sesslonSi 

Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) have recently published a method 
of analysing linguistic assets of teacher-ptpll Interaction, develi^ed 
for the SSRC research project 'The a^llsh Used by Teachers and Polls' . 
They state cleaxly, however, that their method of analysla "cannot 
handle, and of coTOse was not designed to haiKU^e, * • .ptpll/pi^ll 
interaction in project work, dlTOUSBlon groins, or the playground" (p. 6) 
They reiterate the frequent finding that a tj^^lo^ classroom eTOhange 
Is teacher initiation — > p^pll re^onse — > teacher feedback (pi 21). 

While earlier studies, notably Flanders (196^) and Bellaok et 
(1966), sanpled the lan^age practlees In olassrooms wt wcmld claeslfy 
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au forinfil, American Interest In informal Qducatloni ae exenpliflod In 

the literature by British irrfant schools, led Risnlck (l9?^) tp come to 

a London infant sGhool to begin to delineate teacher behaviour In 

informal clasaroomsi Two teacha^s were each observed for one period 

lasting ^proximately two hoiirsf two other teachers In the iame school 

were each nbseiwed for two such periods brlr^lng the total to 

approximately 12 hours of observation. Resniok (l972) e^^lalns the 

pattern of teacher behavloiir common to the four claaaess 

This pattern consisted of extended substantive conversatlonB with 
one or a small groi^ of chlltosn Interiperaad with very brief 
Interactions I frequently initiated by ohlldreni Children requesting 
momentary helpp Information, permission to engage in soma aotivltyp 
or ai^ly recognition of their work| approached the taacher, who 
repeatedly interrnpted her mare extei^ed conversations to deal with 
these momentary needsi (pt 101) 

The combination of pipll initiation and teacher acc^tanee of 

interr\:ptions was Inportant In maintaining the valued teaoher-^p^ll 

contact In the Informal classroomi 

According to Resnlck the most striking feature of the data was the 

predominance of questions from the teacher to the child (p. 108). The 

hypothesis is posited^ that by adopting this questioning stance the 

Informal teacher isi l) modelling inquiry behavlottt'i 2) oommunloatlng 

a sense of interest In the child's commmiioatlve efforts which shotJ^d 

not only encourage him to engage In further communication but should 

also lead to higher self -evaluations, and 3) requiring the p^H to 

make choices and commitments concerning both the content and manner 

of his work, hence develcplr^ attitudes of Involvement and re^onsibility 

in learning. 

Brandt (l9?5) came to England In the ^rlng of 1971 for three weeks 
of observation in an Infant school in N.W. London. He visited In all 
six classrooms making anecdotal notes, conducting Informal interviews, 
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and cofTiplQtlrig teacher interaction cheaklietsi and he then conducted 
an Intensive study in two of these cXassrooms using primarily the 
PROSE (Personal Record of School E^^erlence) obBervatlonal inattiment. 
With PROSEp the obseiryer focusses on one child at a time for approxl- 
niately two minutes, coding categories of ocoiaTlng hehavlour and then 
turns over the sheet to code Qontextual and behavioural varlablis* 
According to Brandt , a cycle of behaviour can be coded for 8 to 12 
children an hoiar even In the mobile open classrooms* He used PROSE 
oontimiously for 7 days. Both clasees wre vertically groiflsed, 
including 5- to 7-year-olds i so Brandt focussad observation on a 
stratified random saj^le of two boye and two girls at each of the 
three age levels In each class for a total observation of pi^ils. 

Tyio of his findings are of particular interesti Firrt> both his 
PROSE data and the teacher interaction tallies made in three classrooms 
"confirmed the fact that children Initiated contact i^lth taaohars mora 
often than teachers Initiated contact with children* In one olaaaroomi 
C-lnitiated was over three times as frequent as T-inltlated Interaction" 
(p. no). This contrasts with the tTOlcal interaction pattern presented 
in studies of formal teaeherB (e.g., BellaQk et al., 1966) In whlah' the 
teacher InitlateSp the pi^ll re^onds, and the teacher then provides 
feedback. 

Second, supporting Hesnlck's (l972) r^ort of the predominance of 
questions from the teacher to the child, Brandt r^orts that the dominant 
teacher activity in one of his two intensively studied claisrooms was 
a listening-questioning pattern (p. 111). 

In a large scale descriptive study which was petrt of a project 
Initiated by the English Committee of the Schools Council, the late 
Connie Rosen visited sohoole in 23 authorities from 1969-1971 to 
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observe current favoured practices and collect material showing the 

range of language used by 5- to ll-year-old chlMren. When the 

obBervatlons of claBsrooniB and the discussions with teachtrs, Heads, 

and miB were well Into the second year, Harold HoBen Joined the project 

to help prepare the flniL report. This was published in 1973 as 

The Lanmage ^ Primly School Children. The book sets the writing 

and talk of children in a theoreticaa framework that blende Plafiet, 

Vygotsky, Kelly and others. This framework li perhisis bast stated in 

James Brltton'e Lanyua^e and Learning (l970). The transcripts 

lll-ustrate the primary child learning througli talk. As the Rosens put It, 

...ohlldren learn through talk and the way they do this la oonplex 
and varied. Three different proeeases are Intewelated, all of 
which are a£ Intense concern to teachers, FirBtly, a child nmst 
have e^jJeSleMi of language | secondly he must have ejperleiwe of 
the world (i.e. non-llngulstlc esjjerlence) i thirdly he muBt be 
able to organlae his thlrdclng so that ho makes sense of both 
kinds of fij^erlence, (p. ^1) 

Their critical analysis of language In the classroom provides the 
framework for the risearch presented here. 

^The^ Foc ui j^Jhis 9t^ 
The literatute on classroom languagt use bj^asses the 8^ to 9-year- 
old child and is only beginning to saiiple the Irformal classroom. As 
far as we know, the present study is the first attenpt to enplrlcally 
study language usage In classes categorized as formal, mixed, and 
Informal in both conventional and cpen-plwi rooms. Given our limited 
resowcea and om primary interest in grouping patterns, this is 
necessarily an ej^loratory venture. 

Gleaning dlsorlmlnatlng variables from the e^ller studies , we 
designed a Language Observation SohedulB (Appendix ll) that at the 
most basic level divided talk Into Initiation and continuation. The 
Initiator of language la by definition assuming the active rolej for 
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indicative of a passive role, For exanple, ae the aequenea of 

interaction on a single tcplc 'between two classmates elongates, the 

mere oontlnuatlon of the conversation req^ulres active effort by both 

participants, as the followl^ exchange between two children weighlr^ 

objects Illustrates i 

Target P^lli I'm -using these, (to Small Gronj) 

Take 10 out. (to Classmate) 
ClaBsmate li Ohp there's more than 10 theret 
Claeamate 2s I need 16. 
Target Fvpili You'll never get l6 in thati 

Also, the probir^ teacher question Intended to help a pi© 11 clarify 

or rethink his prior comment would be categorized as GOntlnuatlon 

since It is provoked by the pi;pll comment | It oould not, however t be 

considered a passive commimicatlons 

T^get Pupils Miss, what colour is soil? 
Teacher I What colow do you think soil is? 

Ta^et Ptplli Black. 
Teacher I Then black. 

(Pip 11 returns to her table.) 

The oommunlcatlon was further categorized as Stateinent, Question, 

Evaluation, Social, or Not clearly heardi Both the gpeiJcer and the 

Intended reoelver were categorized as teacher, target pi5>ll, or other 

classmate! the Intended receiver of the oommunlcatloii cotad also be 

categorized as small S^ow (conposed of 2 to 6 pi^lls) or large gro^ 

(conposed of at least 13 piplls). A further dlstlnotlon was made 

between the objective language that dominates our Interactions and the 

subjective lai^ige (Langer, 1962) that reflects the Indlvlduil's 

unique formulations of e^perlejwe. 

The voGabiaMy In the field of claBsroom language has multiplied 

rapidly. We have attenpted to use practical worts with an intuitive 

baser fwr words, however, need e^llclt definition, 
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Utterance , the smallest unit of analysis, refers to a single 
"coherent ej^resslon, vwylng in length from a single exclamatory 
word to m entire sentence. Each utterance is categorized as 
either Initiation or Continuation. 

Sequenoe labels the chain of utteranoes relating to a slnfle 
topic, with topic narrowly defined to reflect changes in 
eirphaBlB within subject mattert 

Initiation refers to the commencing utterance. By definition 
the initiator aBsumes an active role. 

O ontlnuatlon is the designation used for all utteranoeB following 
the initiation of that seq_uence. A continuation may 'be either 
active or pasBlve. 

The focus on teacher talk seemed spprcprlate In BtudleB of 
formal classroomBf in the present study with a range of teaching styles 
and a dominant Interest in the Informal classroom, a focus on the 
langua/se encountered ajid produced by an Indlvlduri pi^ll was selected 
as most likely to be sensitive to differences In the learning 
situations enoountered. 

Four pifllls from each classroom were selected by the teacher i 
a boy and. a girl who were quite talkative and another boy arA girl 
who were relatively quiet. The Language Observation Schedule (Appendix 
ll) was designed to focus on one child at a time, recording both the 
language directed to him and that ^oken by him. The teacher was 
requested to select children who woiiLd provide a sanpllng of the 
activities occiorlng In the room during the day. Data were gathered 
In three-mlnuti periods rotating among the four children, Each child 
was observed fra three periods in the morning and for two periods In 
the afternoon, providing a record of 15 minutes fOT each child, or a 
total of 60 minutes of the language occurring in the classroom. 
Because the Language Observation Schedule was used in ^.ternatlon 
with the Grouping, Pramework, and Movement Observation Schedule, the 
60 minutes rf language recording occurred over a sMple ctf at least 
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100 minutes of the school day. School assemblies, physical education, 

and foreign lanpiage Inatruotlon were excluded. 

PoQUSBlng on the pip 11, owe data provide Information about the 

following questions concerning the patterns of language use In formri., 

mixed, and InfoMnaL elasaea In both conventional Mid cpen-plan rooma* 

Does the quantity of language differ in claaaes with teachers 
of conteastlng styles or In the two types of facilities? 

How is pMtlelpatlon divided? 

Who takes the active role and Inltiatea the Interaction? 

To whom is the Interaction directed? 

What are the patterns of Questioning eaid ffivsauatlon In 
the olassrooin? 

To what extent does subjective iMg^e enter the classroom? 

How do the observational data mesh idth both teacher and p\i)il 
r^orts of Ismguage within the classrooin? 



SECTION II, THE SOURCaS OF GLASSROOM LANGUAGE 

A. Total Language Soores 

A total of 62?3 utterances were recorded and analysed. A two way 
analysis of variance (Building by Style) showed no signlfiowit dlfferenoei 
for teaching style or for building type during either the morning or 
the arftemoon (Table 32). 

Grotplng utterances Into sequences, we again found no aystematlc 
dlfferenees for teaching style or building type. 

The overall amount of language in wM.ch the twget pipll was, or 
was ejpected to be, a p^lclpant was equivalent In these varying 
classrooms. 
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Tatti 32! ToW Classrooi kn§m§s 



Sipnsig 



tolregyinoiei (Mjugted) 

Mm ^ ' 



Hij»d MmBl Qpin Gonv, B 



(M2) M Ml imik) {mm 



lis etyli Sfficti 
liiMff Dsviatloni 



116.? 123.6 na.2 102.9 W2.? 3.95 m W -0.03 
2^.^ 28.3 28.2 2?.2 2?.3 0.01 0,58 0.06 0.88 -0.6? 



30.0 m 10?.3 ?5.6 105,6 2.13 0.?j 0.39 o.?3 0.95 
1?.? M 21.3 18.9 22,1 1.10 0.55 0,19 0.95 .o.if5| 
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1. Horning 

Itolng ths morning, the p^ll in the formal elaswoora heai^ over 
twice as much teacher t^k ai the child In the Informal classroom. Of 
the language oeouM'lng In the formal claBBrooraB, ^5 percent was 
teacher talki this drcpped to 26 peroent In mixed style classes 
and drcpped further to juat over 19 percent In the Informal olasses 
(Table 33), For the morning the total anoiait of teacher talk showed a 
llneM and significant (p< .001) difference among the teaching styles. 
Nearly half of the lai^uage the pt©11 was ej^ected to attend to in 
formal classes was teacher talk while In the Informal claases over 
80 percent of the language was p^ll Interaction. 

Turning to the literature would seem to suKest that ovx focus 
on the pT:pll may undereitlmate the total amount of teacher talk In 
formal classrooms. Adams and Biddle (19?0, p. 38) r^ort that the 
teacher Is talking 59 percent of the time while Bellack et al. (1966) 
report i 

The teaoher-p^©ll ratio of activity In terms of lines ^oken 
is approximately 3 to 1| in terms oS moves, thla ratio Is about 
3 to 2. Therefore, regMtHeas of the unit considered, teachers 
are conslderahly more active than pifftlls In amount of verbal 
activity, (p, St) 

Both Resnick (1972) and Brandt (1975) looked at ehlld-lnltlatlon In 

informal classrooms. Though their sanples were small and the pi^lls 

were younger, the main bwrler to oonTarison of results Is that they 

both r^orted more globally than we requlrt, Brandt did, however, 

Indicate the magnitude of child-Initiations "In one classroom, 

C-lnitlated was over three times as frequent as T-lnitlated Interaction" 

(p, no). 

Ignoring teaching style and looking instead at troes of room, 
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In tUB am tt, toUoKliig m% suMotsls do not aluays add exactly to 100 tereent 

•P< .05, •»?< .01, t«j< ,005, )HHH(p< .001 
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teacher talk distinguished significantly between open-plan and 
conventional. Pip lie In eonventlonal roomi vjere es^ected to attend to 
nearly twice as much teacher talk as mte ptjplla In ^en-plan roomi 
(39 and 21 percent re^ectively, p< ,005). 
2. After noon 

In the informal and the mixed atyle claBsea, itfternoon patterns 
of language use were very slmllMC to inornlr^ pattems. In formal 
classei, however, there was a decrease In the percentage of teacher 
talk (from kS percent in the morning to 36 percent in the rfternoon) 
and a coCTe^ondlng Increase In the percentage of olasamate utterances. 
ClasBes in conventional rooms showed a similar shift away from teacher 
dominance during the tftemoon. As a result, there were no slgnlfloant 
Building, Style, or Building by Style effects for the afternoon data 
(Table 33) though teachers in the formal olaBseB still accouJited 
for 38 percent of the utterances the piipll was espeoted to heir, 
coitpared with only 23 percent In the Informal classes. 

C . Initiation of Interactiona 
1. Morning 

At the most basic level we classified language as Initiation or 
eontlnuation. The pattern of initiation dlBorlmlnated among teaching 
styles and between building types (Table 

Looking flrfft at teaching styles, we find that teacher Initiation, 
like total teacher teOk, was most prevalent in the fwmal classes and 
least prevalent in the Informal classes. Dmlng the morning, the teacher 
accounted for k5»9 percent of the Initiation in the formal classes, 
32.3 percent In the mixed style classes, and 19.0 percent in the 
informal classes. 



m% p. Piicint d fsaGhir, Tiriet Ff 11, and Claiiiite Mtiitien 



Ms 



Foriil toi Itferiil ^in Gonvi B 



An^yiia of Style llffacti 



MMMirf^ IM2) JmL M Mi (Mil MM Mi) Ji£ Miiii 

^5.9 33,3 19.0 20,9 W,5 lUP** 0,?6 -3,61**** .0.16 

Taigstlfll 40,9 3?.2 42.3 32.1 0.6? 3,a3 O.63 .0.?4 
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Tiaehir 3S.6 20.4 e4,5 
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V ,05, **i< ,01, «p< ,005, •«»p< ,001 
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Conilderir^ type of 'building, teacher initiation again r^eated 
ths pattern set for total ttaoher t^ki the teaoher aoeounted for 
over ttdoe as much of the Initiation In oonyentlonal rooma as in 
^en-plan rooms and 20.9 parent refipMtlvely) . Both Style and 

Building showed statistically slgrdf leant dlfferancaa heyond the 
.001 lavel. 

Tho t^get pi^ll initiated interaotlons mOTt frequently in the 
cpen-pian than in the oonventlonal rooms (p< ,05), There Kere no 
statistically significant differences based on teaching style. 

Initiation by classmates of the target pipll did show algnlf leant ' 
dlfferenDas among the teaohlng styles and bitween Imlldlng types. 
Conplamentlng the pattern begun by teaoher initiation above , 
elassmates were most likely to lidtlate an Interaction In the inf ormsLL 
classes and least likely to do so in the formri classes. Classmates 
Initiated 43*8 peroent of the morning interaotlons In Informal classesi 
26.8 percent in mixed style classes, aM 19.8 percent In the formal 
classes (p< .OOl). Classmate initiated interaction was also more 
friquent in cpen-plan than In conventional rooms (36,6 ^nd 21.5 percent 
respactlvely, p< •005)* 
2. Afternoon 

As In the an^ysls of total language, the pattern of liitlation 
in Informal classes and In cpen-plaji rooms was very BimXlax In the 
morning wd the tfternoon. FoMial and mlscad style classes, as well 
as those In conventional rooms, shoTOd a deoreaie In teaGher-inltlated 
InteraGtlons during the irfternoon, mi a correipondlng iMrease In the 
percentage of classmate Initiated ones* There were no slgnlflcamt 
Building, Style, or Building by Style Interaction effects tm the 
measwes of Initiation during the irfternoon (Table 3^^). 
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SECTION III. THE INTENDED AUDllNGE 

At Receiver gf Initiatio n 

The Intended receiver of an utterance was catagorl^sd aei the 

teaaher, the target p'^lli a claesmata, the small gro^p Goirposed of 

two to six p^lls one of whom was the target pi^Hp large grotjj 

* 

con5)oaed of at least 13 p'^lls. 

It was antlolpated that In the formal elassroom whole-cliss teaching 
would be the dominant form of Instruotion. Taacher utterancaa wo-uld 
thus he directed alt her to the large grow or to a ^eclfle P tip 11 within 
the class context i in both cases all pt© lis would be ejected to he 
attentive. Dicing the aeision of seatworR following the claea 
lesson, the Individual child would gain taaoher attention by queuing. 
In contrast, it was anticipated that In the Informal classroome, the 
teacher would haVe a wider repertoire of grouping practices so that at 
various points she might be addressing the entire class or an iJ^lvldual 
pupil within the class context (as the foOTsl tsaoher does), but she 
would also direct Interaction towaa^d the small groi^. Attention to 
Individual Pwils seemed likely both by ptpll queuing aM by teachar 
circulation to groins or tables. There woiad hence be fewer oooaslons 
when all piplls woi^d be e^Qected to listen to the teacher's oojnments 
to classmates i 

1p Morning * 
Teachar Initiation 

As antlolpated, the percentile of teacher initiation to individual 
classmates and to the large gro^ did dlstlr^uish amoi« the teaohlng 
styles dwlng the morning. It also discriminated between the building 
types (Table 35). The target pupil was eJ^acted to attend to the most 
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15? RiCilva? <rf Inltistloni (Part l) 



Heia Peroants (Adjiigted) 





Styls 




BuiiaiiK 


^ Forinal 


Hlxsd 


Informal 
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; ML 


IM3) 
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' Initiation tof 










t Ptpll 9.1 


10.0 


8.4 


9.3 




miis l4>9 


9.2 


3.2 


k.l 


15.2 




0.6 


2.0 


1,6 


0,2 


Gro^ 21.5 


12.j 




5.9 


21,7 


niilitlon toi 










ir 5.1 


9.0 


8.8 


7.1 


9.0 


natii 23 t I 


30.9 


28.1 


32.1 


22,6 


Groi;p 6iO 


1.0 


0.3 


3.3 


O.J 


te Iflltlatlon toi 










er 1.8 


1.2 


0.9 


1.4 


1.1 


t fupU 16.1 


20.6 


31.8 


27.9 


16.0 


Classnites 1.5' 


3.6 


7.2 


4.9 


3.1 


Groit! 0.1 


0,1 


3.9 


2,2 


0,0 


Group ^_0,j 




0.0 


0.1 


1,4 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 



F-tttloe Anilyili of Stylt Sffsoti 

B S IS t-tsits (df^24) 

tf^lj24) Cdf^2,'24) (|fs2i24) Linear DfVlitlons 



0.00 


0,09 


0,90 


-0.08 


-0,22 


10,83*** 


3,50* 


1,76 


-2.75** 


-0,29 


2,70 


1.40 


0.31 


1.36 


0.74 


14,33**** 

* 


4,30* 




-2.99** 


0,03 


0,46 


0.73 


0.09 


0.99 


-0,67 


5.10* 


1.15 


3.99* 


1.05 


-0.82 


0.84 


1.19 


1,56 


-1.36 


0.58 


0.27 


0.61 


2.16 


-1.02 


0.19 


6.54* 


3,62* 


0,42 


2,54* 


0.79 


1,11 


3.27* 


0,28 


2.45* 


0.35 


0.91 


1.11 


0.88 


1.12 


0,66 


3.39 


1.79 


4.04* 


-0.45 


-2.24* 



< .05, **P< ,01, **#p< ,005, ,001 
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»35! Beciaver of MtlatioM (P^t 2) 



(N) 



IHfi 

^iieif Initiation tot 

Ttfpt 11 2,8 

SLiHitei 15,5 

Brai Grof 1,0 

Laige Grof 19,if 

Sf il Initiation toi 

feiir lo.l 

CLiiatei 2^,0 

Grof O.O 

Lmp Groij) 0,0 



feaiiierceiiti (MjuiteA) 
Ms BuilAing _ " 

Hixsd Irfgriial (^en Gonv, 



Claiate Initiation toi 
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Qtlir Olasiiiitig 
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0,4 

m 
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.1 



i^^fe,.^ Analysii of Etyli Effsets 

S B8" t-testg imk] 
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3.6 g. 


0 1-^? 
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1.1 0, 


0 IS 
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1.83 


-0.15 04 


11.9 13. 


1 


LOO 


4.3? 0,02 



5.9 ^.5 

33.3 26.3 

0.3 0.0 

0,3 1.2 



1,0 2,3 

2?,8 24.0 

5.5 3.3 
0,0 0.2 

2.6 2.j 

100,0 100.0 



1.12 

1.^9 
0.^3 



0.^3 
0,1 



.1,82 



190 
C.f5 



0,35 '0.98 


1.61 


0.34 0.81 


0.09 


0.23 O.ft 




0.39 0.61 


4,y 



1.51 

1,26 

2,?0 
1.33 
1,63 



'■0.?9 
1.22 

0.33 
1.45 

1,09 



4,36 



-0,54 
0.9if 
-0.03 



«p<.03 
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teacher Initiated interaotions with Individual classmate i In the formal 

clasfles, aM to the least in the irrformal cLasses (lineage Style effect , 

p< lOl), Tlii 4ifferanQQ was more prono'umaed tetvetn building types i 

teacher Initi^tloJi to an indlvld-ual claseniati was more freq^writ in 

convehtion^l than inppen-plan rooms (p< •OO5), Similarly atteetlrif to 

the we of el^sfi dnstructlonp the teacher Initiated InteractlonL was 

directed tow^ds the large gro^ the highest peroentage of the time 

In the forinal Glaeaei, and the lowest In the Informal olaBaeaf It 

mm also t^o^e ootmon In conventional than in ^en-plan rooms. Both 

* Style and B^ldihg effects were statlstioally slgnlfiGant bsyond the 

iOl level, the fcrmal claas in the oonventlonal room had the greateat 

Incideroe ot tt^fter initle.ted interaction with the Iwf^ groi:p 

(29i^ pew^nt)* the Informal claei In the cpen-plan room had the amalleet 

liioidinoa (1, 3pewMt), 

In the forinal alaasroom language is more public* Bri.tton (1970) 

reflacts or^ the if feet this can have on the child i 

It li an act of faith for a email child to address an adiit he 
does riot kf^wt to do bq across the sileiiGi of thirty-five other 
chlia^en D^n orC^ jnagnlf y the difficulty 1 add to that the fear cf 
Mjeotlon Htvat he offers and the plature is conijletai (pt I8I) 

We do not *o li^ly tha,t claes teaohlng shoiudd never occtir* The 

issw is fjTiq.'UiifiGy. A child gradtaally heconies oomfortable with an 

adiQt throijgh fafigusKt and relatively personal intaractlon. We ayggeet 

that this pirso^l lutiraotlon Is more likely to oocw In the liformal 

olassrooin tho-ugti tewdi (1975) • in his transcription and analysis of 

tteee teaeWrfl pteisntlng irrformation to an entire clasip reminds us 

that 1^1 thin tht oontcxt of formal class InstruGtlon, there a^e varied 

teacher style^i fQ^nial teaGhlng, like Irrforwal teachingi Is not a 

gli^la ph€rtORianc>nt 
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There were no slgnif leant Building or Style dlfferenois In the patterns 

of teacher initiation directed toward the target pipil or toward tht 

small gro-yp Incliidlng this ptjpilt 

Hindsight s-uggestB two reasons why the Informal teaaher's IntaraQtloii 

with the amall poovp is not adequately reflected In the data. First, 

by fooiiBSl^ on a singla child wi reoort none of the interaction the 

tfacher has with BmmlX froths that eMDliide t«gat p^ll. This Is 

not an Issue In the forml Glaesrooin where all the ehlldrin are expected 

to attend to the olaas lessoni Second, our lanpiege codlnf usag small 

groip as the reoslvar of the ocmment only when the utterance Is directed 

toward the entire email gro\p# Frequently the mmll gro^ context 

provides the ocoaslDn for Individual teachar-pt^ll or ptflll-Glaesinate 

Interaction, Sn^ll groifl? lang-uage Is mori personal than publlo, as was 

ricogniged ty B^look (1975) s 

When children telng language to hear on a problem within a snisll 
group their talk ia often tentative^ discurslv^e, Ine^pllclti and 
unDertaln of dlreotlonj the natural Dutcome of an encounter with 
unfamiliar Ideas awi material. The intlmaoy of the context allwi 
all this to hapjen withOTt a^ sense of strain # In m atmo^hara 
of tolerance, of hesitant formulation, m& of cQ-operatlve effort 
the ehlldrin can *atretch' their languige to acoommodate thalr own 
eacond thoyghta ajid the c^lnlons of othera. They can 'float' their 
notions wlthwt tB&r of having them dlsmlssedi Iwger and more 
formal conterts mahe different demands (p* 1^6)* 

Target Pvpll Initiation 

The target piipll wai ^ore likely to Initiate interactions vith 
olassmates In cpen-plan than in conventional rooms (p< i05)« The higher 
IncidenQi of peer communleatlon In cpen^plan rooms appeared to arise for 
two reasons* Flrit, the noise level In the open ^ace was often 
effeatlvely softened by cair^ts and ciartalna so ttmt teachers tolerated 
or encouraged a higher level of interaction than might be conducive to 
a work atmo^here i^lthln a jnore confined ^ace* Second, in those 
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u]fincinn whorn linHc-horn iacarl:y prnlniTod (iiiloL or ollrmt work, nhu wan 
often Qi^ervlslng a larger area so that the child In the resouroe area 
could have a quick word with his tablemates while the teaoher was In 
tht bay area and vice versa. This peer Interaction was Bomttlmes 
Instructional i 

Nop It's not the same because It's not base 10 i So you can get 
ml)ced 1^. But base 6 you do lots of 6» 

And Bonietlmei Instructive If not Inetructlonal i 

Target Ptplli I donH camy the 2, It*B easier, 
Claaeinates You'll get them all wrong: 
Target Pifl^lli Won't* 

There were no statistically BlgnlflGant dlffCTenGes in the pertientag 
of Interaction which the target pi^ll initiated with the teacher, or 
with the small or large groip* 
Classmate Initiation 

Classmate Initiated Interactions with the target pi^)!! and other 
classmates were moat frequent in the Informal Qlaases (p< .05) f 
claasinate Initiated interactions with the target pipil were also 
more frequent in cpen-plan than In conventional rooms (p< •05) • 
Pear interaction In the Informal, ^en-plan rooms was actively encouraged 
by their teachers. 

The percentage of classmate Initiated interactions with the other 
possible receivers showed no systematic pattern. (Thoi^h there la a 
Building by Style Interaction effect for classmate initiation to the 
large gxovp this Is probably an s^lfact of very low txmqmmimB^) 
2t Afternoon 

During the afternoon, there was only one significant difference ' 
among the groups of teachers for the measures of receiver^ of lrd.tiatlon« 
This was a Building by Stylf Interaction (p< tOJ) which resiited from a 
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high incldenca of teacher Initiation toward the target pi^il In the 
informal p conventional classrooma (20 percent) where teaohers in three 
of the fo'wo classes mxe circulating among the gro^s of pip lis 
q^uerylng or comjnentlng on the ^t or t^lc work in progress. 

B I Hep flvor of C ontlii'uatlQng 
1 1 Morning 

The receiver of uiteranciB continuir^ an interaotion was 
similarly categorlaedi 

Utteranoei contlntilng th© Interaction ahOKtd a parallal pattern 
to thoea initiating the Interaction (Tahla 36)* The ta^et pvpH was 
e^pioted to listen to the teacher continuing an Intaractlon with 
individual olas^niates most frequently In the fornial claeses and leaet 
frequantly In the Informal claeiea (llne^ Style effect, p< iOOl). 
Teacher utteranGas eontlmalng an Interaatlon with the large groi^ ware 
also Btatlitlaally significant (p< •O0l)p the large grotp aocotmtlng 
for 19 percent of the continuing utteraTOes from the formal teacher » 
but only for 2 paroent froni the Informal teachers* 

Tai^et pi^il utterancae oontlnuir^ an Interaction with individual 
Qlassmates ware most likely In Informal clasBes (linear Style affecti 
p< .005) and mvB twice as coMon in cpen-plan as In conventional 
rooms (p< .001) • 

Deriving from the teacher question — > pxptl re^onse pattern in 
the whole-^claBS conterti the target pi^ll was ejected to listen to 
classmate utterances continui^ an Interaction with the teacher over 
four times a^ much In the formal as In the Informal claaeea, and over 
ttoee times as often in conventional as in (^en-plan rooms (p< •05). 
Clasemate utterances continuing an interaction with the tsffget pt^il ' 
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showed the conplementa^y patterni th^y mxe most common In the Infoarmal 
classes where peer Interaotion was encouraged^ and were also more 
frequent In the open-plan rooms (p< t03)* 
Zj Afternpon 

There were no significant diffarenoas among the gro^s of taaohers 
for receiver of eontin-uatlone dwlng the tfternoon. 

C. TglKl^ie to Himeelf 

Though it was iiot common and thwe mTe no statlstiGally signifioant 
dlfferanoes in the frequenolea with which pipils tslkad to themsalV'^Si 
from an eduoational viaicpolnt it la interesting to note tha t^^^ ^ 
situations in which children do verl^all^i to themeelves« Parhiga th© 
most tj^leal situation Involvas talWng ttiroiagh a dlfflotit problem as 
Irene N, (a p^il in a mixed ityle, cpen-plan room) did five oonaecutive 
tlmea while she worked on maths before aha tisrnad to one of her 
tablematesi "I'm etwk on this one^" 

A second funotlon of talking to oneself involvas keeping track of 
one's place in a eeq^uenoe. E^ranples obse^ad InQliided water c^aoity, 
weighlngi and maasuringi 

A third fumtion sees the pipil using himself as audlenae. Bath G* p 
a pT^ll in an informalp open-plan room, had hmn writing for savaral 
minutes and claarly felt the need to haw; what she had raltteni 
"Yesterday our school went to the.** 

Very occaelon^lyp the observer has the opportunity to hear the 
child achieve some inslghtt Kevin V*, In a mljced style, open-plan room, 
waa reading referenca materiajls ralating to an integrated history/maths 
unit on shaping. The grog's q^ulet oonc^ntratlon was broken by his 
"An advantage**«yehr' And he Imedlataly Initiated an explanatory 
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^■tatement ehatdni his insight, "You lot^ they didn't havt*.. 

In spite of Ite lack of statistical significance # It may te worth 
notii^ that In the conventional tooinsi mean frequeiicy foi* the p'upil 
tallclng to himaelf ranged ftom 0t20 to 0,25 for the three teaohlng etylssf 
In the open-plan rooms, however, the mean frequency far tne pi^He In 
ml:Ked style olmmn was 11*1 utteraneest ThO'ugh nolae Is often olted 
aa a disadvantage of cpen-plan architectwei thQ^biyG^rotaiW miJrintff aeeme 
to provide a setting condiaolve to this forin of workinf th3?oish language. 

SECTION IV, TOES OF LANGUAGE OBS^VED 

At Patterns Qf_ jHaestlonl na aM^alm 

Language fwiotlona Kere catigori^ed as Statamenti Question, 
Evaliiation, SQeiri» or Not alearly heard* Oiar Soaial oatagoiy was 
napcrowly defined to Inolude Interactions mmh as grea-birige and In^ulriaa 
aliout family that Indicate a concern for the child ^ool#kl life In 
oontxaot to cognitive devel^ment* We did not attenpt tha hlgh-lnferenaa 
claaslflcation of paer conversations ae taak-orlented v^rpiia social* 
By gathering th^ languiga data dwlng the flr^t hour in ttte morhing 
when stioh academlo ireaa m reading, TOltlng i and iiw^w work mm In 
progxeaa and again dwir^ the first kO minutes In the aft#^noon ^hm 
activities such m t^lc Kork and/or were underway, w did not 
encQunter the type of social Interaotlon that a perlcd such M the 
begliming of the day ndght have prodiweda Consequently there were 
no Instates of aoclal talk as we had defined It. 

Because of the mobility the observer was allowed In the classroom, 
and also parh^g because of the public nat^^e of the claa^oom Itself, 
there were orCy 8? InstaiweQ of *Not cleanly heggcd* out of the total 
62f3 utteraiwaa recorded. In each Instance both the ejieakw and the 
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Intended receiver were olear, though the content wag not clmaXm These 
*not clearly heard* utterances co-uld, thetafore, itill be used In the 
aalotilatloiia for Initiation and Intended reoelveri 

Ttiough the flgwes vary slightly i the patterns of Statemtnt, 
euastlon, and Evalmtlon ^ere parallel In the mornli^ and the afternoon 
(Table 3?), 

In general I Interactions were most likely to be Initiated by 
StatemantB* ftuestlonli^ was tne second most frequent form for Inltiatione 
however I initiating que at Ions were -used nearly twice as ftcequantly by 
the teacher as by the ohlltoen. Evaitiatlon, whioh usually rapreasnta 
a reaction to a line of reasoning or pleoe of workj was rarely used 
to Initiate interactloni 

The pattern for utteranoes continuing an interaation was aimllajc, 
though BtatiJnants were used even more frequently. They aeeciMited for 
over 85 percent of both tttget p^ll m& classmate continuing utterances g 
and $6 peroant of those from the teaoher. Quastlons acoountad for over 
15 percent of teacher contlnuinf utterances, ooroi^ed with from ? to 9 
peroent for the target ptpil and hia claseMtea. EstabllBhing the teacher' 
role as the evaluator, a qu^ter the teacher comments continuing an 
interaction ware Evalmtlons. T^get p^lls and classmates rarely itaed 
Bvaluationi It was the teacher's prerogative, 

Resnick (1972) and Brandt (1973) • In etudies discuBsed eiarllari both 
^^iiggtsted on the baala of observation In informal British clasarooms 
that Informal tewhera are likely to use a U-gh pr^ortlon of questlona 
in their teaching, and that this in turn provides a model that shoiild 
lead to more queationlng by the pn^lls. Taking a higher prcportlDn of 
questions In Infwmal classrooms as an hypothesis, the data from the 
preaant study provide some s^port for their hypothesis. Teaohers 
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Tiible 3? I Statements, Questions, and Evaluation 



Mean Peroant 





Teacher 


Tacgtt Piffill 


Qlassina^ 


Initiation 1 








Stat 61118 nt 




63.6 


66.1 


Question 


^9.2 


3^.7 


32.8 


BvaltiEtion 




n ^ 


0 6 


Not clearly heard 




l.ij. 


O.J 




100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


Cohtlnxiatloni 






86.1 


Statement 


62,5 


86.5 


Qtiestlon 


17.9 


8.8 


7.7 


Evaluation 


17.5 


i.y 


J. I 


Not clearly heard 


2.0 


2.9 






100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Afternoon 








Initiation 1 






67.1 


Statement 


^.1 




Question 


42,2 


29, B 


31.6 


Bvalvatlon 


3.? 


1.3 


1.3 


Not clearly heard 


o,.o 




0.0 




100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Continuations 








Statement 


fA .0 


88,9 


87.3 

6.8 


Quest ion 






Evaluation 




1.9 


1.8 


Not olearly heard 




1.^ 


4.1 




100.0 


lOOiO 


100.0 



N^30 claesia 



dwlng the morning in litformal olassrooms uead <iw8tlons to contlnw 
Interaetlons 26,4 percent of the time, oonparad ^Ith lZ,k paroent in 
the fotmal olassrooms (linear Style affect, t^l.91| iS^Zk, p< \0$ one- 
tailed). The af twnoon pattern was similar, with 5»0 and 20 parent of 
teacher questions In fwmal and Informal claaeroons re^SGtlvtly 
(t^liSl, p< i05)» Thoi^h ualng a lower peroantage of queatlena than 
teMhere did overall , tMget p^lle used quastlone to oontlnua 
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interactions in which thay mvm involved 3«B pei^ent of th< tdme In 
formal olaeeeB comp^ed with II* 8 percent in InfoymaL QliSiSS dudng the 
momli^ (llriemr Style tffeot, t^2.18, df^2^, p< ,01 one-*tail©d)i Pa^ternB 
for olassmatas were similar, with 3i4 and 10.0 perotnt for- foaiiiai anei> 
Informal elaasti re^sctlvtly (t^l.90, p< .Oj)i Aftern^oii pa^tecni 
for ptpllSfas well as patttrrii of initiation all of th^ p^tLoip^nti, 
Bhowed no significant dlffgrancia aiftor^ the ityleSi 

In sruML^ry, all claswoom participants ^ai4 StateMnt^ bcth to 
initiate and to contlnw Inter^tlona. For the ohlldrasn isi thi 
classroomp St^tementa ware the dominant form* Tsaohers mmi Qui^tlOTO 
more frcqijantly than did ohlltean, aM Moat loMftt^y for i^tiifcl^on* 
Quaatlone ware used more frequently in the Irtformal olaeBrciQm* 
Evaluation vra^s rarsly used hy ohiiartni teaohers laiad Bvalimtlon dwing 
the oomaa of Interaotioni not for initiating the seq^ii^we- 

B* SuMsotive La jiCTi^e Use 

Subjective m^mimme^ as langer (I962) dlstingudshas it^ ortglntis 
within the ahlld and is unique to him. This li an Intarastlng, y et in 
classroomo, qoilte rare occurTencei Of the total 6273 UtteMnc^iS ^raaordad 
and analysed only ^7 were autjectlye. This deayth of subjictlre 
egression ie dlB^pointlng rather than eu^rislng, Con^lefflintar^ 
findinge were noted by Adams and Biddle (l970) 1 

In fact less than half of one jeroent of tht time was ^mni mn 
matters that dealt with feelings and inta^ersoMl relatioaslilps* 
Flandere. ..prodded aimllar flndijiga. (pp. l^O^l) 

Not idahing to SDrai^arate the magnitude of thie subset of LangiiagiE^ the 

average freciueriDiea will sufflGa for the numerlo presentatLon (Ta^le 38) • 

This ii the sort of ajpregslon that IMloates M Irtdlv'ldiaal 

sensltivily oonalderlng his envlrenmentt **1 don't think-^*' 1^ on^ 

Gummon BUhjeotlva marlcar* Often though th© thought is lupLleii 
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Table 381 Use of Subjective LanruafQ 



Mian rMquinclas 



Informal 



IM2) 




Morning 

Af "181110011 



1.8 



2.5 



4. J 
3.6 



4.3 
3.8 



Diccliig a galling assignment In a nii^ad, at^l#p epan-plan claea, Kenneth Ci 

initiated thlg P3ohangt with a alasiiQats s 

Karmathi I Ilka that word* 
Ciassmati I It*i sttpldi 
Kenneth I It's fimi 

Writing about a vacant outing, Diane Y» Inquiredi 

Diane I How do you ^ell itt 1*1 7 

Classmate I That 'a not a real TOrd, 

Diana t Was It right theri? 

Claeamata 1 Ohp jwt Isava It* 

Not the final advice a taaohar wotild be llIcilT to give, htit har classmate 

showed awarenass of an interestt]^ query 1 wliat cLoeB m^s a wwd 'real* 

or ' right'? Thsm intaTactlons provide evidence c£ an Intareat in and 

enjoyment ot HCr4s &mh aa teaoheM h^s to f Dster. 

Working on har math in an lufornsal, cpem-plan alaasi Itaran At 

evaluated her mick euid aucolnctly e^plalnad. her understanding of 

conptitatlon In othars bases 1 ^ 

This le a waste of tlmeg this method. Yon jiaet have to 
add them i:p • 10 + 10 la waller 12. 

Trying first to proi-uGa a soaLa by filling bottles ^dth varying amounti 

of water and thaii to oonpoea some ali^Li tunes , Davlna V* was judged by 

her Glaaainate and defended her interpa^etatlon. 

Glaseinates Ifou did it too fasti 
Davlna t 1 llkid the rhythm. 
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Stibjeetlvtf l^nguags, illustrating the individual's pei'soma 
dlecoverleSp &n liportant, if iirfreqxienti a^ect of lan^tJage 
eagjerience* 

SKTION V, TaAQHiRi OBSWER, AND Plffll OTORTS ABOUT LANGUAGE 
%n W CLASSROOM 

In jnost ititoSml clasirooms pi^lls were allowd to talk ^ontaneo^slyj 
in meet fo^ia^Ll QXs^B&oom they wars s^picted to qulat most of the 
time, fia^oii4t% to tha Taaohli^ Stylas Quaatdommlra (Bexmitt, 1976), 
ovar 78 peCT#nt q£ ths Inforin^ taaehars, In contrast with only 2^ peroant 
of the f orinai t^BPhemt stated that they ganerally ^allow thalr p^lle 
to talk to one anothat^ usimLly whenever they wiih rather than only 
during oartain Mn4e ^ioTOrlotaar activities (rable 39), Supporting 
this, 75 paltseat ihm toxml teaahars, In GOntraat with 11. 3 peroent 
of the informal tw^hers, rtportad that they e^tot their p-qplls to ba 
quiet inoat of thi iLm (p< lOl). The ra^Qnee wae similar thoijgh 
less anjihatlc f^t Itsiii^ from the Walberg and Thomas (l9?l) Taaeher 
QutstloTmalre* TWra we a linear trend among styles In responao to 
the statainaiiti prafar that children not talk when they asm euppoaad 
to be workl^** t?lth 64^.2 peraent of the formal teachers, 48i 8 percent 
of the jnl3ced Biylm taaohsra, and 22.2 percent of the Informal teaohera 
agreeing* The ^'bservt^^g r^ort on the same Itain ai^raentad the 
differences all oi the formal teacherSf 30 percent of the mired style 
toaohersp and orily lO.Speroerit of the irrformal teaGhars Indicated by 
comments to the P^lls that they prefeOTed that children not tallc whari 
they were e%:^po0ia ic "be working. 

The pvpi% int#tvlevB Indloated that Qhildren are not deterred 
by req^tiests fPt slJsr^ei Some 89*2 peroent of the p'^lls Interviewed 
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Table 391 riaehe:, Obgirver, aJdlfil l^orts of ^hmom m 



im Style mm Jhl-Sguares 

TeiohAD^ Etylai toitlonnalgii ^ ^) JM« I^) Ml) Jjkl 
h ym m^lf pi|ili to talk to oni 

anothir usually taivir they idsh rate 25.O ^.1 f8,3 ^.a 30,3 2,0? 5,Q7 

diriilg cirtalft Wnds of ciotMij ictW^^ 

So you ij^ect yoiir ptplli tt h M nmi of the 
tliiiif 

Mhm Md ThoBiaB Tiishfr ' teloaniirsi 

1 s«f sr that oWltoin not talk they ari 
itiposai to ti KorkiS|i 

Ohilton m ijpiptii to do ■teiir wik without 
gittlag hejlj fioffl sthip chlldrin, 

Tha ohHten ^ontamously Look at and ^'^^m m 
othar'i Mtlti 

Mbit^ Mi4 Thoaas O^sOTation-RaLin^ aalfts 

Tiachii jiifari that cMltosn not taU iihsa they a 
stiposia to be worklngi 



?5.o ?o 


.1 11.3 


33.1 




o,oe 9.36** 




.8 22.2 


36.8 


J5.5 


0.^2 3.1^ 


?l,f ^ 


*3 55.2 






D.?0 


?5'0 91 


.3 89.2 


m 


7?.a 


o.5i 1.21 



100.0 


29.9 


10,8 


42,9 




0.14 


15.32**** 


lOO.Q 




a,? 




59.0 


0,04 


10,92»** 




100.0 


100,0 


66.7, 


?3.3 


0.20 




89.2 


91.3 


100,0 


100.0 




0.8? 


m 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 






100.0 




100,0 




91.3 




m 


m 


?0.1 


6?,0 


?1.1 


65.? 


0.10 


D.13 



otto'i rti 
Pipll MerviiWii 

P^fbSlle^^ ^^'2 ^^-^ "'^^ ^-'^ ^ 

May pflli ask pitions? (to ths tgichir) 
Do you isk pstionst 

Co yen svir iifc your eliisraatai qmstions %\m 
^ jmi iforitii)|? 

ERJC^< .05, **P< .01, **«j< .005, ***^< .001 Mi 



from formal classes , 91 • 3 peresnt of those from mixed dasiesp and all 
of those from informal claesea a^eed that chiltoen in their class may 
talk quietly with the p©cple ha side them. Several of bhe ehi.ldr©n, 
however, did appear avare of the reitrlctions to talk* Q:mllflGatlons 
iroludad volume and sonterti 

If we whiter m oant (Jeremy D, In a mixed styles qpen^^plan room 

Well, If they talk quietly , yass (&io Vi In a mixed style, 

oonvsntlonal room) 

Not in tests, (llain Hi in a formri, convent ioni^ room) 

Yesf hut when the tciacher says, 'Be quiet. ' you've got to he quiet 
(Robert Ni In an InfOTmali ^en-plan room) 

Ah, well, sometifflsa she mlnda and somitlmes she doein't. 
(Bevcrlay H. in an Irtformal, oonventlonal room) 

Deterjninatlon of how taek-oriented peer eonvtrsations are a^^eoted 
to "be would be difficult from r^ort data* Nearly tteee-quartara of 
the formal teachera and over ha^ of the mixed and irrformal teachers 
agreed to the Walberf Thomae Item that "Children bxb espected to 
do their own woric without getting help from other ohlldren." Most of 
the teachers, however, agreed that "the ghlldren spontaneously look 
at and dlecusa each other's work." Theae Itims s^pe^ to be in 
pontradlotloni It may be that teachere mxm making a diatlnotlon 
relatlr^ to subject areas i for exanplei teaohers may have felt that 
the math answr sUould be the child's om rnxk while the picture or the 
poem would be valid objects for peer dlsausslon* 

pM'allel items on the Walberg and Thomas Observation-Rating Scale 
Illustrated sharper differences among the groiflis of teachers based 
either on commentB they mA& during tha day to pi^ils or on litf ormal 
interviews between the teacher and the observer. The observer reported 
that all of the formal teaQherBt but under 22 percent of the informal 
teachers, Indicated that children are es^eottd to do their own work 
without getting help from other children (p< .OOl). Ad^tlng a mldU.e 
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position, just under k6 percent of the mixed ityle teachers ejqpected 
pi^lls to work without peer helpt All of the informal and mlKtd atyle 
teachersi but only 28.3 percent of the formal teachers, were ohmrv^A 
to allow chlltoen to ^ontaneously lode at and discuss each otti^'e 
work (p< tOOl). 

As we would hcpi, all of the p^lls interviewed igreed that p^ils 

may ask q^iiestions to the taaoheri Ftucther, all q£ the ptplli Interviawed 

from both forma,! and l^ormal olaaees and 8^*3 percent of thos0 froni 

mixed style claisss agreed that they did ask queetlons. The majority 

of chlltoen also agreed to the statement , "Do you ever ask yoxar clssa^ 

matae quest Ions when you're working?" A common concern was voiced by 

Thomas D, from a formal^ cpen-plan roomi "Mies, yes, how to i^#ll»" 

To remind us how literally questions sxm interpreted, Victor N» from 

an litformal, conventional room explained, 

Well, not while you're working* You'd have to stopt Well^ if 
you can concentrate on two things at the same time, yea* So you 
coifld be writing and also at the sama time someone cotid be 
talklns to you and then you could talk back to them^ 



SECTION VI. GmraAL CONCLUSIONS 

Oinr exploratory study of language in 30 classrooms containing 
second year junior p^lli (S^year^olds) leads to the following 
general eonclusiDnsi 

1, The overall amount of language in which the target pi^ll is, 
or Xb e^^eoted to be, a p^ticlpant Is equlv^ent In these 
varying elassroomsi 

2# Pi^ll tsdk is more highly valued by the Informal than by the 
formal teaoher. In most Informal claBsrooms, pijplls M*e 
allowed to talk ^ontsneoaslyi in most formal classrooms they 
are ejected to be quiet most of the time* Nearly half of the 
lar^age the pi^ll la es^acted to attend to In the formal 
clasees Is teacher talk while In the Inform^ classes over 
80 percent of the lai^uage Is pusll Interaotlonp 
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Teacher Initiation is most frequent in formal claesiSi least 
frequont In informal Glasseai cojiplamentarilyf classmate 
initiation Is most fMq'uent In InCormiQ. classes and Itast 
frequent in formal claises. Affirming the pravaleMe of clasg 
teaGhlng, teaohar initiation to tht large gro'up and to 
Indlvldiial classinates la moat frequent in formal olaeeeB • 

Teacher initiation is more frequent in conventional than in 
qpen-plan rooms r olassmate initiation Is more frequent in 
€^ en-plan rooms* 

Queatlons are atfkad all participants , "but noticeably more 
80 ty teachera than by pipils, and somewhat more frequently in 
the Informal than the formal Glaasroomat 

Evaluation la rarely used by ohildrenj it is "the ttmoher'e 
prerogative* 

In general the aftewioon language environment dots not 
discriminate among the teaching styles or the biilldlng tj^es. 
The main effort to teach reading , wltinfi and ma thematic a 
occurs during the morndngi and the different approaches 
taken to the teaching of these subjects leads to different 
patterno of Intar^otlon. The afternoon is generally devoted 
to activities such as tcplc wOTk for soience and/or social 
studies and to wtj the approaches talcin with these sorts of 
activities are more similar p and lead to less difference In 
the acconpanyinf pattern of verbal intaractlon. 
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CH^T^ mem 

mCHING Smig AND TEACH© PHACTIGES 



SSCTION I, OV^VIEW OP THE STUDY 

A * Alma and Apgrcsaohea 

The edijcatlonal llteraturs aontlnuoualy dtp lets the dlasaroom in 
Bmh gensrallsad dlGhotomlei as direot/lndlrtotp teacher-oantred/ 
p-upU-oentred, ttadltlonal/progreaelv#, and f ormal/lnf ormal, perhapa 
beoaiise the olaswoDm has been used aa the imlt of analyais and 
g*enaral pattarne oan ha gean which link allied temoh#:r practicea* 
These daaorlptora hav^ not, howevs^f proven as ttstfii as might hava 
been hoped beca'use the meaning of any glvan term too easily changes in 
the context of the conplexlty of tha Glassroom* We have tried In this 
study to divide this gineral oonc^t of tesohing style into aome of 
Ita oomponent partSi 

Our primary aim was a concretti Intuitively senalbls unit of 
analysis that would he easily mnipulabli for hoth the praotitloner 
mi future re ae arc hers* 

Thotjgh other areas may also pwvlda -uaeful dlaorlminators, 
analysis of the llteratwa led us to seleot two assets of the claasroom 
which Si >imed e^edially likely to suggest praotloal appllcationas 
groi^ mtmberahlp and ptJpll oholcei In the olaaaroomi gro^ memherahip 
includes at the most fundaniental lavil two dimenaiongi l) the si^e 
of the pt^il gro-^ and 3) whether or not the teachfi'r la an active 
participant in the groi®» Our cperatlonal jiieiaure of pn^ll choloe 
was an obiervatlon of the 'frameworK' the teacher provides for piftll 
choice in six su'baategoriesi -fiimljig, looationi partners, content (or 
filsclpline) , aGtlvity within a dliolpllne, and imteriala. 
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Both groi5>lng patterns and p^il choice have many inplioations* 
We studied some of these hy looking at currlc^um o^ani^atlon and 
evaltaahion, movement , and langu^e (Chapters 5$ 6i and 

We found It possible to formiilate some slnple general Indices 
of classroom aotlvlty. First , th# Uniformity Hatlo calcvlikted as the 
ratio of the number of aotlvltlee the p^ll is required to p«tlolpate 
in to the number of aetlvities ocuuTrlngi A Italformity Hatlo of 100 
percent would Indlaate an ertramely formal class in which every ohild 
was required to do every activity , beginning and ending each lesson 
In unlsoni a day of class teaching, A ssoond index may be caleid,atad 
from the Inetartees or minutes of -single task% occasiona i^hen the 
entire class Is ©sqpeoted to do the same seslgwrient Kith the e^ipeatation 
of identical outcomes (etg.i math problems and i^elling lipts)» A high 
score on this measure again indicates a forml style* A high score on 
the third Index Indicates an informal style i the fraquenoy or duration 
of three or .iiore slmiitaneous aotlvitles* Each of these thwe 
meaBures Is easy to calciiate from observation and has polntied to 
significant dlffereMes among our aa^les of teaohera. 

Because of the coii)lexlty of the area selected fOT studyi a 
multl-faoeted research design using teacher questionnaires, observation, 
stmictured p-^ll Interviews, and Informal teacher-observer oonversations 
was chosen* The Teaching Styles Queatiom^lre (Bennett, 197^) and the 
Walberg and Thomas (l97l) teacher q^uestlonnalre and obsarvatl on-rating 
scale were seleeted to validate the observer's classification of 
teachers against Instruments for which published data are a,lready 
available in both the British and American contexts* A series of other 
Instruments were designed, piloted , and modified to study awas of 
ipeclflc concern (Chapter Two), 
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Bj . yalJ.dlty^and Reliab ility 

^At the coiieluslon of a full day of olasiroom observation pine 
dlscussloni with both the class teachw and th© Head Tether, teaahsrs 
were rated fomal, mlKad, or Inforraal on the basis of the subjeotlv© 
judgment of the observer^ nho is also m teaoher with e^eriance in 
AJnerlcan and British sehools with p-uplXs panning the to ll*-year*- 
old primary school range. This cla^slf Iqatlon baaed on obaervstiau 
mn validated by the taachers' xm^omm^ to the Teaohlr^ Styles 
Quastlonnalre (Bennett, 1976) whloh shoTOd m significant disorimtnatlon 
between the gro^a of tiachera (p< •Ol In Study One and p< iOOl in the 
larger ^anple of Sttidy Two). Tim aonvwsa li also truei teachera' 
ra^onsee on the questionnaire mm st^port^d by obatrvatlon. This 
seams to snggest that the carefully oonetructad and piloted teaohar 
quastionnalra ean acourately dlstlnftiieh among taaohera of differing 
atyleai and clearly taacher quasttomairas are laae dtmandlue than 
observation In terms of timen personiiili and moftayi 

Tha Walberg and Thomas (l97l) t^aoiher CLuestlonnalre and observation 
ratint scale are psrallel 50-lteffl iiistCTUnantSi The correlation between 
the teaoher and observer re^anses om a total acore caloulated from 
these measures was •78, refleatlng tht fact that the pattern of ratlnfs 
by observer and teacher was usually simlla^i even though the teaehera' 
ratlrsga were often leas extreme # 

Using tranacripts of language twm pTimvy olasees (Roaen and 
Roseni 1973 j PP* W^-^+S) , there was a 90 percent agreement between the 
Investigator and an assistant on the oliiBslf loation of utteranoes. 
Most of the disagreement was oaused by th© difficulty in assessing th@ 
intended audience from transerlpts in Hhlch there are few contexrt clues 
and no visual oluea* 
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G» Teacher as JRataaroher 

Teachera ¥era asked to assume th© sole of the rt^aarohar 
to provide a fow-day san®le of actlvltiea in their olaie^oom by 
f DlloKlng the activitlea of one p^ll throiighout the ^ay iislng the 
Indlvldml Pipit Schedule (Appendix l). Thi^ Instrwi^nt MM dealgned 
so that a single tick ai^plled iitformatlon on the contant area the 
pti^iil was working in, the Blm of the gro^, and whether or not the 
taacher was actively participating in the groi^» A different pv^Xl 
m& f olJowod on each of the four claysi After praGtlcQ dui^tng the 
inornlng of the day of ohs©rvstloni the afternoon session ms used to 
calculate rellaMlity on the Inatwment* There i4m 85#6 parcant 
agreement between ohserver mi teaaher (Holstl, 1969)« The Individual 
PiJpll Sohedula thus appears to be a reliable and ineij^anslve raaearch 
Ijfiatrumentt 

Asking the teaeher to asstune the role of reesarcher mkmrn it 
porjsihle -f .ot data over a longer period of time than resources 

>ipiald allcK the observer to be present in the olassroojn. Several of 
the taachers also found it a provocative exercise that sensitised them 
tp the classroom from the Individual p\<pil-s vieT^olnt rather than from 
their usual teacher's perfective of plannlnf and pr^artng for the 
entire classy 

Sa^leg 

In order to maximige the oohtrast among teaohlng stylea aa muoh as 
posslMep forfnal and informal teachers were initially oonaideredi Since 
open-plan buildings are a feattEce of current educational controversyi 
m also looked e^arately at clasaei in qpen^plan and oonventlonal rooms* 
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The sanple tm the Initial axploi-'atory study included 12 teaohexst 



Formal Info^ml 
Open-Plan Rooma 3 3 6 

Conventional Rooma 3 3 6 

"1 6 I 12 

St*udy Two Gonaidared 30 different teacherag including a gro^ of 
teachers whose style could hmst te de^ribad as "mixed" s 





Formal 


Mlxtd 


Iitformal 




op en-Plan Rooina 




8 


. 5 


1? 


Conventional Roomi 


k 


5 


k 


13 




8 


13 


9 


30 



SECTION II. TEAaHER PHACTIGES 

In the preoedlng ohapters tha resulte from the vwious inatruments 
have hmn presanted clustarad by the areas of Intereat in the stiidyi 
growing practices I eua^ioulujfi organisation and evaluatic movenient, 
ajid lan^iafe (Figure 1| p. 75) • In this chapter we will avL^npt to 
reformulate the conclusions to provide a more mif lad portrait of 
formal and informal claaaroome as they emerged ftrom got atudlaa* 

A> The, Formal Class 

A major grot^ing in tha forinal claes was the teacher iilth the 
entire Glass* This had Inportant Inplicatiom hoth during the class 
lesson Itself and also for the following activities. 

during the lesson itaelf , texts and materials were STflplled in 
class sets* The teacher initiated verbal exchanges, dlrectli^ them to 
either the large groip as a whole or to indlvldml children within 
the class context. P^il talK ^ ^ iited In refiponse* Most of 
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the time pi^ils were exacted to be quiet. Pipil movement mm not 

permitted. Teacher movement was generally confined to the front of 

the room or to their om deek. 

Following the oXamm lesson, no framework for pi^ll choloa ma 

providedi Pijplls generally worked Individually without active teaohar 

participation on a task set for the entire class. In some ola^seie pi^lla 

could leave their §eats at their own diecretlon to go to tha teaeheri 
ft 

though going to other areae In the room was generally forbidden uyileSB 
the pipll asked permission beforii leaving hie Biat, All forinal teaoheri 
a3(peoted their p^lla to ask permission before leaving the rooia to go 
to the toilets* 

The formal teacher decided where her p^lLs wo^uHd sit* Most raported 
that their ptplls remained In the aame eeata or groups for most of the day* 

Grotplnge smaller than the entire olaia were ti^edi though this was 
relatively lirfreguanti Approximately half of the formal teaoha:t"S usad 
ability group 8p frecjuently Uilng test results to grot© for reading and/or 
maths t (Ability growing may still result In a single assignment for 
3^ piplls if teachers combine groiips from different classes they 
did in some of the foTOal, cpen-plan clasies in our saiiple*) The 
smaller groips used by formal teachers did not involve piflll planning 
Of problem- solvli^, but rather seemed deslgnsd for organ! ^atlona<l 
convenlinces the slmring of books and equipment or the struoturing of 
the morning so that one gro^ at a time would reQelve concentrated 
teacher attention while the others co^d get on with their own m^k^ 
All of the pip lis IntervleKed from formal claBses agreed that i^hin they 
had small groins, It was the teacher who decided who was In th© gro^* 

The differences between gro-u^lng practices of formal and informal 
teachers were most evident in the mOTnlng when academic work tended to 
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prevalli For the formal tQacherj^, academla achinveirmt Kae a top 
priority. The iiniml approach was to present inrormatlon to the class 
m a whole, followed by an assignment to be done individually. Pupll*^ 
with difflQultles went to the teacher for help. 

B. The Informal Class 

It was cleajT from both teacher re^onses and observation that 
inl'ormal teachers structured a more conplex network of aotlvltles, often 
providing for several different sorts of groupings to occur simultaneously 
At any given po .i. in the day it was conimdn to find some p\5>ils working 
individual! yp nome in smaDl groins i and some in larger groi^ps. Tasks 
were sometimos set by the teacher, sometlmei saleoted by the individual 
pi^ll, and sometimes evolved from pr planning within a small groi^p. 
In all classes observed, most children were sitting In groiflps of 3 or 
more* In the Informal classes, children had usually selected at which 
table they would work and with which partners. Most lirf'ormal teachers 
reported that pupils voluntarily gro^ and regroip themselves during 
the dAv, Grouping by ability was rare. Thoi^h clase teaching was used 
by all teachers, it was least used by the informal teachers. 

Totally free pi^ll choice did not c^ouri rather, informal teachers 
provided a framework within which p-upils had nearly continuous 
^portimltieB to decide matters relevant to their learning activities. 
Thus, as pupils were able to accept more responsibility, teachers had 
various avenues available to provide It (Brown and Precious, I968, p. 124 f 
Mulr, 1970, p. 18). Gonversily, when lis demonstrated that the choice 
was too much of a challenge for them, the teacher could limit the 
available choice Mlthout discontinuing it altogether for that particular 
child and without InfluiMlng the cptlons still available to classmates. 

ifei 7 3 
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One implication of both simultaneous activities and pupil cboine 
was that movement increasedf Though there was no dominant pattern to 
the inrormal teachers • movement durliTg tne morningi in the afternoon 
they were highly mobile i moving to individual pijplla rculatlng among 
the tables or ^^roupSi and si^ervislng activities outsju bheir room. 
Pipll movemc^Tit at their own dlecretlon was greater In the informal than 
in the formal classrooms both during the morning and duoclng the afternoon 
again the primary focus was the teacher, but movement at the pi^.lls' 
discretion was also commonly observed within the room and even vdthin 
tte building. Most of the informal teachers reported that th^y usually 
allov; their pupils to move around the clasBroom whenever they wish, and 
aloo that children may voluntarily use other areas of the building and 
schoolyard as part of their school time. None of the pip lis interviewed 
from informal classes reported that children In their class had to ask 
nermisslon before leaving their seats to get something they need. 

A second Inplication dmultaneous activities and pi^ll choice 
that the pattern of 3 1^ the classrooM changedi Pi^tII talk 

was more highly valued by the Inf ormL ; teachers, and In most Informal 
classrooms, pi^lls were allowed to talk spontaneously. Obijorvatlon 
found that in the Informal classes over 80 percent of the language 
the pupil was e^^ected to attend to was pipil interaction^ working 
individually and in small grc^s ipparently eTOOuraged peer interaction. 
Suggesting that the Informal class aotually does foster inquiry, 
questioning by all classroom participants was somewhat more common in 
the informal classrooms. 

G. Horning/Afternoon Differences 

In general the momi*^ was used to teach the JR^ while the s^fternoon 
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wao (it )luil bo topic woirk and GroatlvQ a^g^resalorit This finding; has 
two spucilic manifGatatlons in our datai Firsti the af"^ . ^oon language 
onvironmont does not generally discriminate among the teaching styles 
or tho building tj^es. The main differences in language patterns occur 
during the morning whan teachers are concentrating on readlngi writing, 
and mathematlcsi Second, teacher movement shows Its most distinctive 
pattern In the afternoon when the Informal teachers are highly mobllu^ 
moving to individual pupils, circulating a long the tables and groips, 
and sipervlslrig activltlGs outside their roo-, 

D. Bulldin/; Design 

nulldln/^ deoif^n was rarely a significant factor in teacher practices 
otjpr daily ao coniparGd with tsa^^her attitudes ■ Reasons for the building 
of opGn-plan schools have been variously attrlbutedi in a survey of 
27 local education authorities, Ivisers and architects suggested that 
1) the op";n-plan school was tha only pu^oaeful way of building for the 
Integrated day, 2) ^en-plan schools could ^tlmlse the use rf space, 
and 3) the traditional school could not be built within the exlstlr 5 
cost limits (Bennett, Andreae, Hegarty, and Wade, 1976 , P* 53)* The 
oconomlc ara-oinient is not clearQutt Some sijggest that it costs leas to 
build a school wlth^mt walls (Brunettl, 1971| P» ^1 National Union of 
Teachers, 197^^ P» 9)* Just as confidently, others assume that cpen^- 
plaa schools cost more (Ellison, Gilbert, and Ratsoy, 1969i P» 20). 
Fittings within the school provide one key to the dilute « At least 
part of the arg^jment seems based on the definition of what Anderson 
(1970, Pi 3) refeired to as "absolute neoesslty"| oa^cpetii^, for exaJ^le 
has been considered essential to some Ameri ^an arul Canadian authorities, 
but has only recently become a standard feati:^© of learning areas In 
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British opari'pltm sc'iool^. Most adv. ates of Informal education would 
argwi that the building and the accoutrements , though facilitating 
Informal education, are not essential to it (Brubaker ©t al., 1971 1 P- 

The facilities did, however, make some dlffereree In the tj^es of 
groii>lngs UGed« The small groi^ with the teacher was significantly 
more common in ^en-plan than In conventional rooms ajid as one 
iiipllcat n of tMs, three or more simultaneous activities were also 
sir Iflcanily more common in ^en-plan than In conventional rooms. 
Fc nal teachers In cpen-plan rooms seemed to react "by setting a slngl- 
task for the entire olasSi 

The pr^ortlon of teacher talk was significantly greater in 
conventional rooms while pupil talk was significantly more nommon In 
the open-plan roomo. 

Several of the teachers visited for our studies ware deeply 
concerne^^ that the open-plan snhools allow for overcrnwdlng. In the 
traditional building, a claps sls^e exoefdlng 41 automatically meant 
overcrowdlr^i In the newer open-plan buildings, areas designed as 
shared resour^ce areas, soon become 'classrooms* , leaving all teachers 
without the intended resource area and not Incldentelly maJking one claso 
the thoroughf a-ce through which others must pass at frequent inter'/als 
durlr^ the dayi 

iiithere seem to be some groimds for thlrJclng that Open Plan 
echools tend to be crai^ed (Bennett, Andreae, Hegarty, and 
Wade, 19761 p. 25) i 

SECTION Illi A FINAL NOTE 

In short, the use of groi^lrjgs and the provision of a framework 
for pupil oholce do appe^ to euceessfully discriminate among teachers 
of varying styles. They are concrete variables that make Inttiitlve sense 
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In joth ru^search and practical contexts. They also lend shemsQlvee to 
manlpulationi 

The teacher who would like to move In a more Informal direction 
can Ijegln r.radually by having Individtial pva^lls or a small groijp work 
separately from the central gro\^r» Pi:pll choice of wmki^ iMation 
and part-ners la also an easy beglmilngt As the teacher and pi^lls 
adjust, more activities can occiir simultaneouely and more pi^ll choice 
can Im off .^red so that Individuals are working at the appropriate level 
In a context interestirig to them* These same options can woL^k In the 
other direction as welli when tte teacher perceives more chaos than 
coyiorenoe it would be wise to limit pi^ll ^tlone, preferably for the 
specific ptplls Involvedp but possibly for the entire class* The 
varied simultaneous aotlvltles can also be cut back as far as the 
teacher considers n8cessa3:y» It is the class teacher v^no must determine 
both the nature and the extent of the aQtlvlties and cptlons to be 
provided* 

For the rasearcheri the gro"i:pings begin to look wl chin class- 
room at the aspects that distinguish among teachers t In this stud/, m 
have pDrtraycd the patterns of grdiplngs tfiat do occur in classes 
uontainlng 8-year--old pijpils and have aligned these pattexiiG with styles 
of teaching* The challenge in further work will be to look within the 
grot^Jlngs at the quality of es^erlence and the nature of learni^ for 
the Individual child. 
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itlonai 

laaa find ths clrGlti on the relt vint rows - 

lok the groips to wM.ch thiy refir. 

id a way In which two ara allks and at the 

le tiBis dlffartnt from ths third i 

1 In the Way Allka colm and the Way 

Terent colmm. 



- (to. I Mlii, ftes.) Date 



5) Put a + alp In ths box of saoh prow iWoh ii deiorlbed 
by the Way Alike constMt. 
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by ths Way Different conitruQt. Leave the box ai^ty if 
neither or both of the conitructs sesnii applicable to 
the groi^). 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE GROIFINGS 
(TEACHER QUESTIONNAIFE) 



Teacher School ^^^^ „ 

Will you plfase note the advantages and disadvantages of each of the 
following iearning ^uturttlons. Please remember that for our purposes 
'without active teacher participation*' refere to the times when the pi©ll 
la carrying on witr hia activity on his own, though you will probably be 
in the same room and may have assigned the taski 



Groupings 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Other Commenti 


With teacher participation/ 
Individual 






— — - ^ 


With teacher participation/ 
Small Groi^ (z^-fi Pt^ils) 








With teacher participation/ 
Medium Groi^ (7-12 Ptplls) 








With teacher participation/ 
Lar^B Grotp ( 13- Whole Class) 








With toacher participation/ 
Combined Classes 








Without active teacher 
participation/ Individual 








Wliiiout active teacher 
participation/ 
Small Group (2-6 Pi^IIb) 




i 




Without active teacher 
participation/ 
Medium Group ( 7-12 Pup Us) 








Without active teacher 
participation/ 
Larpe Groi^ (13- Whole Class) 






■ 


Without ac'^.vG teacher 
parLlcipaiiQn/ 
Conipined Classcjs 









TEAQHING STYLES QUKTIONNAIRE 
UNIVERSITY OF UNCASTER 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
SSRC PRIMARY SCHOOL PROJECT 



The way in which teachers arrange thalr claserooms, and methods of teaqhlng ^dopt^^^ 
nnturaUy raflact ractora such as the aondltionB s^ier which the school Dpjratee, and the 
characteriatias of the pupils. At present all too little is knovm about the way in which 
Loaoherf adaprthLrLLS^ to cirSumstancaa , and hence little advice can be passed on to 
ytudenta training to ha teachers. In an attempt to obtain information which m^^ be ueeful in 
this and other ways, this questionnaire has been devised. It is In three v reflecting 



the attempt to relate cireumstancee to teaching methods, fhusr part one 
information about the teacher, class and school i part two is designed 
of classroom and currleulum organisation i and part three asks i:or teacMi 
oducational topics. Additional spacn Is prnvlded a^ the end of the qm - 
wish tn ulaborate on any of your answers. 



■1 iur background 
fff various aspect! 

Unions on vario\ 
inaire should you 



For our work to be of any value , wo mii^ + 
Le.juhor*^. I hope you will feci that thir 
HUpport, It generally takes about half aiT 
replies are oonf identlal * It is importan ^ 
as you can what actually happens in your 
receive misleading impresstona in their t.. 



Vitain responses ftom a wide cross-gection of 
t is sufficiently worthwhile to merit your 
m complete the questionn? ire , and of course, 
.v^^.t two that you try to reaord as objectively 
- -^m, since student teachers often appear to 
, which later experiences contradict. 
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Mont o* tho i turns in thl^ quaBtionnai r& ask y^*J to choosy onm ansi^^r from a number of 
,itti,rn,^tives, by clr<ri/ny th^ appropriate CODE NUMBER. realise that th m pro^Bdure may 

n,u^a^iun.illy involve oversimplification. Othar itemB rtguire a more spmcifio reMponsG and 
noli aru oskBd to ontot the appropriavo figura in the box provided. Xt Sb important to answer 



PART 1 



TEACHERi CLASS AND CLASSROOHi 



PKRSONAL DETAILS 

] * Ntimo ^ ^ * - , . , - . p . . . . . ^ 

Name and addreiis of school 



I, Aye, 



Male . , • . 
Female , . • 

Under 30 yrs* 
30 - 39 yrs, 
40 - 49 yrs. 
50 - 59 yrs. 
Over 60 yrs. 



Training. 

{i) Higher education spent mainly at University 

College 



(ii^ Qualification 



all) Formal tca*2her training 



Graduate , . . , . 
Non^graduate * . • 

None 

primary oriented . 
Seqondary oriented 
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Code 
Number 



0 
1 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



0 
1 

0 
1 

0 

1 

2 



242, 



rv^rschlnq UKperienCe (in years) 



Total 

In primary schools 
In secondary schools 



LASa AND CLiASnffOOM 

Numbur o£ pupils in elais. 



10. 



loya 

Gtrli 

Total 



^ar group you are teaching^ 



3rd year Junior? . , * , * 

4th year Junif»rd , . . * * 

2nd/3rd year mixed * , * * 

3rd/4th year mixed . . . , 

If the pupils are strgamed by ability * which stream do you teach? 

No etraaming 
Stream h 

Stream B , p * 

Stream C * * . 

Remedial . ^ ^ , . . . * 

Apprnxlmatfi area of elasaroom (In square yards). 
What type of degk is uned in t>ie class? 

Single with se^t attached . ^ 

Single with separate r^eat . . 

noublu with seat attaehnd . . 

nouhln with separatft^ spat . . 
Tablo ^tyie seating 3 or more 

Other (please specify) * . . * 



0 
1 
2 
3 



o 
i 

4'. 

4 



U. is there a small Itbrai ? or store of books in the classroom? 



No 
Yes 



12. Are there storage facilities in th^ 



'oom? 



It, 7^ the heating adequate in the wJlassroom? 

No 
Yes 

14, Is the lighting adequate in the classroom? 

No 

Yes 



0 

1 
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15. WiaL is tho level of ability of your pupils? 

Mostly bright . . , 

Bright/average . i 
Average 

Average/duH . « . 

Mostly dull , . i , 
Full ability range 



Code 
Number 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



For 
Computer 
Use 



33 
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PART 2. TEACHING HETHODS ADOPTED 



SEATING /SnRANGEMENTS 

1. Do your pupils decjlde for themaalves where they sit in the claisroom? 

No . 0 

Yea . * . . * 1 

2, A-re the seatg usually arranged so that pupils sit 

separately or in pairs? * . 0 
in groups of 3 or more? , , 1 



't. Are pupils allocated to places or groupe on the? w sis of their ability? 



No 
Yes 



0 
1 



4* oo pupils stay in the ummm seats or groups for mset of the day? 

No . 0 

Yes , , , 1 



5. Ov U3ualiy allow yoiAr pyplls to move around the clay^room 

generally whenever they wish? 0 

only during certain kinds of 
curricular aotivlty? ... 1 

6, DO V usually allow your pupils to talk to one another 

Uiually whenever they wish? , 0 
only during certain kinds of 



7, 



eurrleular activity? 

Do you expect your pupili to ask you permifision before leaving 
the room? 



No 

Yes 



B- Do you escpect your pupils to be gutet momt of the time? 

No 
Yes 

9, Do you appoint monitors with responsibility for certain jobs? 

No 
Yes 



0 
1 

0 

1 
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Card II 
1-5 



10 



11 



13 



14 



2^44. 



Numbiir 
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iu, Du you regularly tu. ^ pi Is out of schonl as part of your 
normal toachiny activitiiie? 

No 
Yes 



11. 



12. 



1 J. 



18. 



iju you usG a ti^netable for organising the week's work? 

^ Hq , . * * ^ ^ * * 

Yes 

For baeic subjects do you more often use 

text books? , * » * 

specially prepared 
matarials?* * . . * 



DO you require thut your pupils know tho r v ...u! p .l^atton tubles 
oft by hnnrt? 



N 

Yes 



M. Teaching nofnotlmes ■ requires refersnpe materials. Do you normally 



supply most of this matsrial 
for your pupils? * 

ask the pupils to find their 
own? 



15, no you reqularly give your pupils homework? 

No 

Yes ^ ^ * ' 

m orqani^ing the work of your claBs, roughly what emphasis do ycu 
qlvy to each nf these five dif Cerent approaches? indir^.te appro^ l-^ 
mat Ply what percentage of timo Is spent on each apprc;ach. Your 
tot.Ti Rhnuld come to lOOl, olthouqh thts is not intondnd to imply 
Ihnt all the work neccisarlly fltn Into these five categories. 

I. Toachnr talkifig to the class a whole ■ 

Pup tin working together co-operattvely in groups, on work 
givun by the teacher* . , 

1. Pupils working together oo-operatlvely in groups, on work 

of their own choice • * . • * 

4. Pupils working individually, at their own pace^ on wor^ 
given by the teacher* * ' 

5, Pupils working individually at their own pace, ^ 
their own choice, « 



n 
1 



o 
1 



0 

1 



percent 



On which aspect of nu/!ibai v^ork do you pl^ce more emphasis? 
(i) Devolopir.g computational skills through graded exercises? . . 
(ii) EKploring concepts with materials or apparatus? 

Do you encourage fluency and originality in written English, e^^en 
if for many children this may be at the expense of graimnatical 
accuracy? 

No . , . * 

Yes « 



100% 



o 
1 



0 

1 



For 

ConiputiiT 



1.5 



16 



17 



LW 



19 



20 



21 



23 
24 

26-28 
29 



30 
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mi* 

Coda 
Nunibec 



i,. DO put on aetual ntark or grade on pupils' wolK? 

No 

\r«» • ' 

20. DO you most spelling and ,*««n«tl«l «ws.7 

No 

Y#S * 

21. Are ata«. or thai, equivalent given to pupil- .ho produoa 
th© best work? 

NO , . • i ^ 

Ves * , , , - « 

„. DO you ,iva you. pupil. an .rlthn«t.. ...ntal o. w.ittan, t.„t at 
least once a weeH? 

Ho 

Yas , . t * * ' 

23. DO you ,lv« your pupUo - -P^IU«« "'^ ^"'^ * 



0 

I 

o 
1 



1 



NO 



0 

I 



0 
1 



0 

24 DO you hnv© 'tna of t*™' teats? Nq . - • ' 



25. DO you h^va numy pupU. «no «.«t« dl.cipUn. probl««l 

Ho 

Ves * i * . • * 

26. DO you find v..bal «proof and/or r«a.«nln, nom.m .««i^lant7 

Ho . . m * • 



e * ■ 



• • • • 



0 

1 



0 

1 



nary muuns? 

Ho • 



diicipUnary weasures? 

0 

No ^ 

fit) gmaok 1 

Yes 

(lit) withdrawal of prlvil«f«s Ho , • . . • * ^ • • ' • * ^ 



Yes 



• a • 



(Iv) B«nd to head teaA«i^ 



0 

1 

(v) sent out of rooii ' ' * _ ^ 



Ho . i . . t . # » • * 
Yes . I • 



Yes . . 



• ■ • 
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Knr 
f'umput <'r 

thif 



n t i 
.11" ui-.it 

ex. I * 



itii- h,i!« k?t»«*n tlf^iiiirMi lor tmuIh ifiit iun ana aj-w^umiily^ ihu 
nf huurn |M*r W'* 'k Lt-ft fur io/ichurrj in ZS, E3t tmat** an 
vij .\\\ pos-iiiil'* how trhifi la dtntribuiGd c^iiiionq Bubjnctn 
IvM in rhi' tdbU* l?f?l«w^ by puttinq thu a^Jproprl ate 

fo- !,r, iir; Ih w^i!) In '401™] way unUjiu.il . (tor 

N uinlie r 
Hou rn 



Kngltuli i including Groalivi; wrl i.lny) 

F^JNUilnfj * ' 

illMtory . . . . . . , . 

neography , , * . 

Frcinoh , , , . 

Gcienco (i5C]Ludlny nature study) 
Scripture , ^ . ^ * 
P.LU 

Muoic . , , , . 

Art 4ind Cr^ft . . , * 

Mufiic and MovGment 

Drama , . * * 

Rnvi ronmc^nttii ^'tindlcH 

Sucial Studios p * * ^ 

froj*jct wuifk . . i . . i > i . i • 

Free choice activity 

Tntograted studlaa 



44 



45 



46 



TOTAL 25 (approKi ) 
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CPINIONS ABOUT EDUCATION 



lr\ iMo section we a^k you to give your dplniona abou-t a nui^er of aduca- 
tlnn^l toples* we are anxioua to record thft frank oplnioni of professio- 
nal t^aatnora and thmtm im no iuggeation that there are right or ^rrong 
at\fiW^is. It If! IrnportanR to answer every question. 3f you would like 
tii {?l^bo«te on any item please maka use of the ipace ptovldtd at the 



TLfiClilHG AIMS 

The tcU^ing are probibly all worthwhile teaohing alms, but their 
r^litlve lffl|H3rtanca may b© Influeneed by the sltuatio« in which the 
toaeK^r ^^thm. Flaast rate each aim on the five-point scale to 
iftdl^-flt© lt» ir^eftaj\c© An reUtton to your elasB, by sir cling the 
A^prcifrl^te coda nun^ir* 
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A, 


rT'HJ^^f <it.l-ri ftji ac<id«nilc work; in oL*condary Bchool. . 
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4 






M. 


An tmditirfir rniii i ny of tht* wai Irl In which puplla llVf». 
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^) 
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1* . 


Thfi acquLsition ui tid«tc skills in reading and 
number v^ark. ... - . ^ ^ * - - 
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li. 


The dsv^lupment of pupils* creative abilities. . * . 
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Til 6 enCQUEMgomunt of se if --express ion 
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Hal^irig pupils to co-opnrate with each other, - . - 
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G. 


Thi? <HcfJt>ptanacj at nOrnial stanciards of behaviour. . * 
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Tht* <;njoymem Qf school* . * . » ^ * 
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i , 


The oromotlon nf a high levui of aaademic 
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OPINION!.; ^RQIIT KDUCAflON ISSITES 

tndif^atn Lhm strength of your agrGemt^nt or dta-^ 
ayrcemi^nt v/ith the follcvlng statomonts by circling 
the appropriate cadci. 


Strong ly 
disagree 


Disagree ' 
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Moat pupilH ir upper junior Behool h^m sufflQient 

maturity to L-hooye a to^ic to study, and carry 

it through • * * * 
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H. 


mnt pupllfl in upper junior sahool f«el rnore securB 
1 1 *ifjld what to dc3 and hov/ to do it. . * . * . * - - 
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'c rcmtlvi ty ' is ai) educational fad^ which could 
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Firm dlgcipiiria by the teacher leads to good self- 
(llHclpllnr on tha part ©f tha pupili* 
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^3 
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K. 


fitreaming by aiaiitv Ib UJideeirable in jimior 
richool* , . * . ^ * . * * 
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The teacher should hm wall liked by the claaa. , , . 
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Children working in grotips waste a let of time 
arguing and 'ineasing about', * * * * * ^ 
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H. 


ruplle work better when motivated by matJcs or 
stars* * 
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I. 


Too little emphasis is placed on keepint order in 
the clagsrocm nwadayi, 
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J. 


Teachers need to know the home backgro\md and 
personal cixcuntfltancei off their pupils* 

n Q ^ 
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OP IH IONS ABOUT TEAC HING HETIIOPS 

TO what aKtont wouid you Mxcm cr dlBagjfeO with tho following statamonta whan 
Ihs? -ro Spiuf M (a) rowwi, tc^cHim n^thods, and (b) IMFORMAi, t«achlhg 
mcthoda? 



A) rOWlAL HITIIOOS 
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(1) 


Could create dlacipllM 
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CU) 


Fail to bring the best out 
of bright puplli* , s , # * 
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(ill) 


Hakm haavy d^mandi on the 
teacher 
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Civ) 


EnOQur^g© irespcnalbillty and 
8©lf*diBalpllna. 
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(V) 


Teach ba»i€ ekllls and mn^ 
Mpts effictivel^* * * * * , 
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<vl) 


da/'^drtAmint* , , . . . • * 
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(vii) 


L«ave many puplli unsura of 
what todoe 
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Cviil) 


?tovidm the fight balan« 


1 
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5 




Allow eaeh ehlW to davalop 
hia full poterktiali * * . - 


I 
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1 




Teaeh puplli to think for 


1 
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b) INFOIiMAL METHODS 
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THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 
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An \.\v: n:\v\Q niv:rC^-^rtn, ihc n^^hndiilG In flaGU^nefl to prnvldn an 
(,VMi-;il.] [i Luliirv of Lh- acti tl er^ wlihiri Lho claon. Iteaordlng inalTJClon 
Lh^' ;^.ruiii' itirr; )jLHnl, Hmj ouiilcMit aroa , anil Lhu diu:aLion :md ucii^iicncc 

In thn rirnt ^rlci tha activltloa with the tGachor are rccurded 
whlljj In'tiu- nrcond ^^rld actlvltifin withoiit active teacher participation 
arc recorded . Tha QoXmm In each grid Indicate the nlm of the group i 
Xndiviaiml, Small (2-6 P\^lls), Medium (?-12 Piplle), Large (l^-Whole 
C1£1«d), and aomMnsd Claeses. Content areae are recorded within the 
frrldG tiolrv< the following symtoldi 

W WrltlTip Sci-SciGnce W^riuslo 

N^-Kumbero P. hyiloal Education INDrama 

E^^^Relieloiig muoatlon F^Forelfin Language (French) 

The Bpeaif ic activity for siitajectE moh as Social Studies i^oiild be 
rocordnd inolde parentheses (i.e., '*S,S.(r)" Is the notation used when 
the child in reading Soalal Studies material)* 

Duxing the e^Io^^atoxy study >fe also ^eclflei the exact nmter 
of piiplls in the groi^» 

Jnunedlately baaide the grids, the time at the teglrmlrig of 
the 5^inlmtG obsorvs^tlon period Is recoiKdedi 

Ab one exanplSp Qonslder a 5-inlnute observation period during 
vhlch the teacher Is glvljig a phonipi lesson to 5 PWila while 11 are 
vorklfig individually on their Social Stiidles projeots (5 reading from 
reference tiookB and b writing in their tookletg)i 9 ptpils ar© TOrklng 
indlvldijally on nuinber cards? 3 children are selecting the hymn and prayar 
for Assembly f and 2 teve teen Klth^a^n from the classrooni for ^medial 

2m 



?5n. 

rnridlri/^ Inr^tTMc tlurii In the oQc tlon '*Wlth Toachar" imdor kho 

nnlumn lahilled "3ma]l (2-6)'S Iho obaorvor would Krlte to doeisnate 

hhn prionino ]on«Dn and •HR(2T)' bo represent the remodlol withdrawal 
with bho extra toacher. In tho soction labnlled "Without Teacher*' 
under thd colimri labelled '♦Individual's the observer would raite 

'^StS^tR)', and '6S. S. In this same "Without Teacher*' section 

but MndPT the **Small (Z-^fi)" column, the ohBcrvGr would wrlta »3R. E, », 
Any additional Informtlon such ab curriculum material or frequency of 
romfUlal withdrawal would he written under 'Gommonts* 



''^Sho^d.d two children leave the area for the lihrary, oay, thay are 
Inoliided in the "Without Teaoher/Small (2-6)" tally until they retwn 
to the teacher- a area and oWloualy chaiige growing. In other KordSi 
the isrot^ings of pi^ils who Itava the taacher's field of vision we 
counted from her perspeotlva rathtr thwi from any TObse^uent regroiflaingB 
that may occur wlthoTit the t0aoheK''s knowledge • Shouia the tsaohar 
consent to a regroi^ing with ehlldjen oiitslda her regleter gro^, a 
comment to that effect woi^d be entered In that row of the oheervatlon 
scheduae under •Comments', tut the tally would atlU refer oiiy to the 
pip lis on her registers 
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(ihiHWAh I'Ai^rw'N iw i]],hmmm activitji^ (oHawHVATTnM rxn!ffl)mj.;) 
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Pupil ^ 
PI 

rnllowl 
in whlc 

yon wii^ 



i:nd:i:vxdual pupil mnmiE 

Tone her 



(Boy/CLrl) Dnto 



' of Uio 

rv; uaah 
h chilcli: 
So if t 
not CPA) 



k nnuh tynn of protJP thcj child piirtialpatod in during Qach 
day. Thorn will bo more than one tick If the child haii 
rent mihjantD or in different types of /!roi^B» For your om 
may bu orioier to coinplete the form dwing breake immedlatQly 
pari of tho dayi Our Interest is in the types of activities 
'en are involvod dralng tha day. It is not In the ^ectflQ 
he child io bohavlrig at^loally dm-lng th© day of ohsesrvation 
,13 fur concern- Pluanc feel free tn add any coFmentn that 



A.M* Break j 
With Tnaehor 
Indlvldiial 

Small f^rmip (^-^) piipllo) 
Mediinn ^' (?-12 ) 
lamo " (13-Class) 
QoniMned Classes 
Without T pacher 
Individual 

Small STOW (2-6 PWils) 
MGdium (7=12 " ) 

Lar^^n (13-Class) 
Conil^ined Glasses 

End of A. Mi Break to 
Dlnnertline i 

With Toachcr 

Individual 

Small groi^ (2-6 pi^lls) 
Medlijuii (7-12 " ) 

Lareu ^' (l3'Class) 
Goinbined Classes 

Without Teacher 
Indlvldiial 

Small gro\;p (2-6 pT^lls) 
Medium (7-12 " ) 

Large (13-Glas8) 
Coniblned Classes 
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If 

PC* 
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«H ^ 


' Religious 


1 :Music 
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:NI)rVTDlIAL PUPIl. FIGHPIDULE 



(Boy/Cirl) Datn 



P . M i lU ) mm m e rri o n t t: o 
P,M. Break f 

Indlv Ulunl 

Mndliim (7-1?! " ) 

Lawo " (13"Glaoa) 
Cnmi)"}ned ClnoneG 

W|t-hoiJl Teacher 
Indlvldua} 

Small ^roiip (?'-6 pupll$) 
Medium " (7-^12 " ) 
Largo " (13-Claes) 
Combined ClaBses 

BM of P.M. Break to 
Hoinetlfna : 

With Toachcr 
Individual 

Small groip (2-6 ptipils) 
Medium " (7-12 ) 
Largo (13-Glciss) 
Combined Glasses 
'withoiit Teacher 
Individtial 

Small group (2-6 pi^lls) 
Medium (7-12 ) 

Large (13-Glass) 
Combined Glasses 

Comments I 
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INSTHlfflEOTSi STUDY TWO^ 



iiaiiftsfsi* 



B. 
C, 

D, 



iff •■!«§« 



Walberg and Thomas Teacher ^estionnalra 

Walberg and Thoinaa Observation-Hating Scale 

Grotplngp P'ramework, and Kovtment Observation Scheduli 
Instmctloris for Use »#i,»i#t^itiii)!iiisi«»iatiiiai*ii 
Observation Schedule * t t^ ^m m % m t f * 1 9 * • 



LangTiage Obaervation Sched^da 

instrue tlons for Use *#ti*i*ii*i*ii»*i***»*««"«»»**«»» 
Observation Schedule i*i*»f*ip*i*)ii»iii»i*»i««i«i»»*i« 

Pupil Interview SchediiLe 
Instructions for Uie n i « i i* # 

Flip 11 •s Perception of School (interview) 



• ttl a* 9 m % m 9 9 



257 



259 
262 



263 
266 



267 
268 



•'■The Teaching Styles QuestlormalJ'e vm also nmed in Study Two. A copy 
of the instrument Is included In Appendix I, pp. 24-1-2481 
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WALnRHU AND THOMAS TBIAUHliin ^Ljt'^riur*iNAJ,nrj 
Tput^hor- ^ V.nhool 

^'riija^^'tiil/'^U ^'^^^^'^ ''^^ ^'^^ rollowln/^ nlaUjincriU;, piuiui^^ olrelo Lhn iiuinhnr 

wlilnhlnoiVt rlonol^ oxDrHLU^^n your uBiliiiaU' of the oxtanl to which the 
ntntnincnri. U inic tvf yoiir own olancnrooni. If the etatnmnnb aHnoliibnly nnt 
tho nanr, clrnln "]''rir It Ik very ininimally true, choofici^^'S/^ ^ If the 
nLateniunt /^urKM-ally dcipcribna your clasGrooin, choooG "3"? ^^'^ 
abnolirtoly 1<nui uhooDO "^J'," 



Books are stpplled In diversity and prpf-usion 12 3 4 

ncludlng reference books, children's literature; * 



Di ^ m (b O u) 
fHi ^3 m U M H 

H hp 4j up 

I. Toxtp and materials are sifl^plled in clase sets so that 1 2 3 ^ 
all ahildren may have their ovm, 

?* Each child hao a space for his personal storage and th© j 2 3 4 
major part of the alassroom is organlaed for conmion use. 

3. Matcrialn are kept oiib of the way mtil they are 12 3 

diotrlbuted or used lander my dirGctloru 

Many dif L'orcnt actlvitlas go on simiiltaneoiislyi 1 3 

'i, Chlldrnn are ejected to do their om work wIthQUt 12 3^ 

^'iottin^^ help from "other ohildrerii 

f). Manlpulal^lVG materials are si^plied in great diversity ^ 2 3 ^ 
and ran^e, with little replication* 

?. The day 1g divldad into large hlocks of time within 12 3^ 

which childron, with my help, deternilne their own routinei 

«• Children work individrially and in small gro^^s at 1 2 3 

Various activities. 

10. Children are not at^poaed to move about the room I Z 3 ^ 

without asking permission. 

II. Desks are arranged so that every child can see the 12 3 
blackboard or teacher from his desk. 

12, The environment Inoludei materials I have developed, I Z 3 

13. Common environmental materials are provided. 12 3 4 

3'^, Ghildron may volujntarlly use other areas of ■the 1 2 3 ^ 

InjlldiTig and sohoolyard as part of their school time, 

15. Our prograni Includes use of the neighborhood. , 1 2 3 ^ 

16. Children use "books" written by their classmates as 1 2 3 ^ 
part of their reading and reference materials. 

17. I prefer that children not talk when they are siffposed j. 2 3 4 
to he working. 

18. Children voluntarily groi;p and regroTJp themselves. 12 3 4 

19. The envlronmont includes materials devBlqped or 12 3 4 
sTjppllGd by the children. 

20. 1 plan and eohediile the children's activities 12 3 4 
through the day. 

21. I make sure children use materials only as instructed, 12 3 4 

22. I group children for lessons dlreDted at ^eolfic needs 

23. Children work directly with manipulative materlalB. 



1234 
12 3^ 
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^ hp d) n n) 

o i\T «f fi) o 

r/j.. MaK*!rl:iln arc rr^rttUly ncooc^niblc to (!hri(Jrnn. -1 3 

,^'3, 1 promoLu a irnrponel'til abmatplicn^ l^y Qjq:)ac t l.rv^ and i " ^ /j 

Uiuir work '\v^\ lQr\rn.ln^% 

T lu^^j tnr;t TCOTlti^ ho r;rDiiF) nlrlj/lron In rnadiri^'; ;i ^ 3 H 

anci/oT- ni.-iMu 

;7. nn.i :hi rc/n n}([)Qai me to connect a] 3. ttelr work, 1 2 3 

;^B. I h:u^o mv inqirucLloTi on ^aoh Individual child and hln 1 2 3 
Interaction mth toterlals and eqiiiprnypii, 

29. I p;lvo nhlldxan iosta to find out i^lmt they kno^. 1 2 3 ^> 

30. The emotioTOl climate Ira mrm and TOc^pting* 1 2 3 

31* Thu work ohlXtlxen do ia divided Into Buhjoct matter 12 3^^ 

32 i My leu^jonc and asBigimcntG aru glTan to the alass as 12 3^ 
;i whole, 

33. To obtain di^-^nostic irtformation, t observe the specific . n h 

work or concern of a child closely and o,m inimedj.ate, i ^ ^ 

I base niy Inotmctloii on currlculun) ^uideB or the text 1 2 3 ^i' 
booko for thn f^mda level I teachi 

3*5. J kanp notoa and write Indlvldml hlatorioa of omh i p 3 ^ 

ahild'fi Intcai-octual p emotional, and phyaical devel^inent, 

36. I have chllton for Just one year* 12 3^^ 

37. ThG class operates vrithin clear gi:J4©Xines, mad© 12 3^ 
eiqiliolti 

30. I take care of dealing with corfllats and disn^^tlve 12 3^ 

behavior trlthoiH Involving the group* 

39. Chllclrpn'a aoiivitlesp products an4 Weas are reflected 12 3 4 
abundantly about the classroom. 

^0, I am in change* 1 2 3 ^ 

ill. Before amm^^'^m any extension or iri<arection of t 0 q 

activity, I glvs dda gnostic attention tQ the particular 1 d j 

child and his partlcifLar activity, 

^1^2* The ahlld:^ra spontaneously look at m<i dlsauss each 12 3 4 

other *r; worki 

43* I use tarts to evaluate children and Mta them in 12 3 4 

comparison to th^lr peers • 

44. I use th$ a:s©l3tance of someone in. $ supportive advisory 12 3 4 
capacity. 

45. I try to kmp all chlltoen i^lthln niy^ sight eo that I 12 3 4 
can "be sure thay %re doing what they mppOBBd to dOi 

46. I have hflpfijl colleagues vdth whofn I dlscusa teaching 12 3 4 
ideas. 

47. I keep a aoHectlon of each child* ^ work for use In 12 3 4 
evaluatlr^ his tavclqpment, 

48. &/aluation pat^ovides information to fulde my instruction 12 3 4 
and provisionir^ for the classroom. 

49. Academic aohle^^ement is my t^ prlo^rlty for the children, 12 3 4 

50 • Children M# deeply Involved in Hhat they are dolr^ 12 3 4 

O . through the d^y* 



29? 



•t < r7* Ul*rl hp «> « 



1 ■) '1- 



:u 'hi)! ) O U) t! M O fl r- 

. . .... . = . . . .................... ^; o C/5 fH W 

1, 'I'-xl;-; -Will MKil -il f- nru niipniif'^l U\ c\:u^n r'H.n j'd !J inl 
■ill ^Mii Mr^^n I'lay have Uvm oi^n* 

. . hU'-h .1 rpar<-: fnr bin pnrnorutl ntnrrv-^(^ ,,inrl i}\u ^ ,j j., 

1, MaUnlaln arc; knpt. oiiL of Lho way imLll they moc ^ ^ 

UiLi'l tinb.-d r)r unod undor the tRaaher'e diractioni 

^1 , Many dirfornnt aciivltiea do on nimiatanaoi^fAy * 1 2 J 

Olilldrnn aiTj n)q:}nctod to cla their own work without 12 3^^ 

^:^'ittln^; help ^^rnn nihur chlldroru 

HaiiipiiJ n tlvf.! in i Lnr ^ arcs o.3]TpllGd in gro^at dlvelt-f^it^^ I 1 ^i- 

Day In (Wyldod. Into large blocks of time within wliloh ^ ^ ^ ^ 

nlil ldi-on, wl Lh hhn? hnriehoi^' £^ [lelp, determine th^ir awn routine* 

CliD.drnn work IridivlduaUy and In small ^^rcmps at 3 ? 3 U 
varU)iu^ ricllv.itlnn. 

9, Rook:; nrn rTif>pl i.od, in (llvnrfdLy and profu£]lon 1 ? 3 ^4- 
(inuludlTF rof'jrDnno^ cliildrcn^s literaturo)^ ^ . 

10, aiilldr^^n arn not i^jppoBe6 to move' Bboiit the room 1 ? 3 ^ 
without askln/^ permlssioni 

lit Docik^ are arrani;^ed so that Gvary child o^n tha 1 2 3 k 

blackV>oarf or tcachor from hiB deskt 

i;\ Tho environment IncliideG materials developocl by the 1 ? 3 ^ 

teacherp 

13* Conirnon nnvironmuntal materials are provided i 12 3^^ 

Ih^ Cluldren may volunttirily mako use of other a^reag of the 
b^jlldin^-^ and schoolyard as part of their school time* 12 3^^ 

15* Tha prof^ram incltidea iis^? of the nelghborhaodi 12 3^ 

16, ClilldrGn uiie ''books" written by their clessmates as jart i 2 3 4 
of thoJr rGadiri^^ and reference inaterlnls* 

17p Teacher prefers that children not talk when th^y a^e 12 3 4 

nijpi)nL;od to bo workin^i 

H!. Gfilldren vn^nntarily group and r^groijp tharnselv<35* 1 2 3 ^ 

19* The envlroninGnt includes materials develcp^dl or 12 3 ^ 

Gnppliod by the children* 

20. Teacher plans and sGheduaes the children'^ activities 1 2 3 4 
through the day. 

21* Toacher imikca gxtc chlliren use materlaXa on].y m 1 2 3 4 

IriGt^icbcdi 

22. TGacher groifis children for lessons directed at 1 2 3 4 
^)eaif1a noodo. 

23, Ghlldi^en work directly with manipulative raaterlalii 1 2 3 ^ 

24* Materials are readily acciaslble to chlltoeri. 1 2 3 ^ 

25, Teacher promotes a purposeful atmo^heri by ej^eoiing 
Mid enabling children to use time productivil^ e-nd to vsLiie 12 3^ 
their work and learning. 



WAL2KC kW THOMAS ODSEKVATIOK-RaTIUG SGa3iE ■ h 
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School _ _ ^ it% 



EKLC 



" 26. Tom hot UGOo tent rorAiltg in Rroup clillclr^n for ii!iidln,>t 


1 




'I 

J 


J, 


2?* GhlL<ii^en e)^ect the teschar io cozre^t all thair work* 


1 


2 


3 


h 


2^. Tcaclw bases her iiistruc'tiD:n on aacJi Indlvrldual child 
and his L iiteraallon with niatoJals and eq^nJlpmeiit, 


1 


2 


3 


4 


" P9, rea<^liar gives chillren teats to find out vhat they know. 


1 




1 
J 


'f 


30, T\]Q efnotional climate is mm mA actfeptiaigi 


1 


2 


3 


4 


i^m as. 


1 


2 


J 






1 


2 


3 


1, 
4 


31* To oWain dlagtiostic litforfnatianj th^ teacher closoly 
obecrv^es ihe specific work or corweOT of ^ ohlld and aeka 
imin^dlate , e^s^erienci'^based [juaatiojisi 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3^. r^ac^ hor baaes her tmtmQ±LoJ\ on ci^lo\ilw. ^Ides or 
-texi boDkefor the grade level ah« teache^i 


a 


2 


3 


4 


35» rnacte keeps notes mdwcitm Individual historios of j 
Gaelic hlL4*o Intellectuali emtlomXi and phyBlcal development * 


2 


3 


4 


^ ln» TG/iGh<!r hascnxloren f a peiloa of jUst cne yaari 


1 


2 


3 


4 


37* fliG cinns operates ¥lthln cl€A^ f^njld^ltms, made 
nig^lla it* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


J^U r^molior takoo care of doalin^^ witln a^tflleti and 
dlsTip tlvc t^^-hovlor without involving the groili* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


39. ChlLdrDn* s actlvitlco, poductsf and IdeaE are 
rof leo tod abundantly about the olaasrocin. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


i^0% ieaoh^r Is in oh^go* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4^1* BefDM EUgGeBtlnR aiiy extension r^dlMotlon of 
aatdvltyj teaaBor gives diagnostic attention tc the 
par^lamc^ child and his pa^tloiil^ aotlvityi 


1 


2 


3 


4 


i^Z, riie children spoiitaMously looK ^t art disaiiaa each 
oth^r* B wcrk. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


^ TomMv ueea tests to svaluate ohildj^en arid rate them 
m conij)at'i80n to their peersi 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Toaolior ussi the asaistaitee of soifiQpre in a s^pportivOp 
adydowy cf^iacity. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


roaotior t^ies -fco ke^ all ohll4Yen \#itbin her sight m 
tha-tehooan maJcQ ou^ethoya.^e dolrg fihaitliQy are BV^pom^ito do* 


a 


2 


3 


4 


*^ ihfh Vcmhnt has helpfiLL eolleaifues with *hQn\ sh« dloousses 
t^aehlnii 


1 


2 


3 




4^7* Taaolior keeps ai collQCtlon oi moli otiil4'a motH fox 
vkBB in oys\luatir^ hla de^elopi^ant* 




2 


3 


4 


^ ^Bi PfaQte viaws evaluntlon as drf orTOtion tc guide her 
Instru^ticn and provialonine for the GlasS^'oom* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Km^miQ anhieveinQnt is tha tep,oh©r>tfi top p^^lority 
rof tho olUldreni 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5O1 CMldren are deoply involved in what they a*e dolngi 




2 


3 


4 


-^Itoms protably ro^ulrlng teachor Intervlowi 
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rirnnnnNG, KRAMEWDPK, and HOVKMENT onSERVATION SCHEDULE 



1 niitniutlons ror Iho 



A I tht! top identifying Information is given i Taachcr, School, Date. 

Tlit2 left-hand side of the foxm. is a grid Kitn nolmns represeritlrig 
Xo\w rxmplm^ with the teacher (indlvid\aal, sma^l gnowp Ibtrb gro^p, 
and comhinnd clacson) and two grot^Jlngs without the teacher (indivldiial 
and nnrill proiip). Tlie rows rcpMsent the first two mlnuteo of oach five 
minuic ni)r]urn/ation porlod. Operational deflnitiona of these six 

p th Tnanhnr/lnd} vldml Inaludos any oontext in Vhlch the pipil receivos 
Indivldiial conalderatl en (oithsr cognitive or affeotlva In contorit) when 
h^ 1? not ohviomly a m&nb&T of another fwnetionlr^ grovp* (When the 
teachfir tilMctB a question to OM p^ll telr« ^ class disGnisslon, this 
will >)e Largo Groip since the scntert for the cownents la the olass* 
Bquullyt when the teacher fGa-usses attention on one jvpll d"urlng a 
small f;Toup lesson^ this would Donsldored 8mlX Croip^-etgaln 
renem'bDrini^ the oontext.) 

With Teacher /Small Grotp rofars to a gro^ QOtr^omi of 2 to 6 pii)lle 
working with the teac&r, Small groins will be further characterisad as 
Organisational (o) or Pi^ll Plamlr^ and Protlem^^solving (P). An 
(vrgnnl^^atlonal groi^ la largely InstMotlonal in orientation with tho 
toacher atinicturlng the situation and generally assigning a task whleh 
all pTipllG at ono tahlo or In that one group will cDnplete indlvldiially 
wUh m rnajor pig^ll consijltation. It Is llkily that there >illl "be 
qiiiunhlon-arnwnr Bequencen with the teoGhOf dwlng the InstrUDtloiial 
[>er3Dd and that ther© will he some pt^ll-pt^ll interaction during the 
rubsoqiionh Individual pi;^!! work on the teaoher-'Sat task. Thle teacher- 
donilnnted InBtniGtlonal Batting Is markedly dlffereat from the email 
Pirovpn ohaTacterlged by pupil planning and probjem-Bolvlng >ihare the 
toachor^B rolo changes frotn instruction to gtildMce and where the pn)lls 
affent tholr om activity in any of several vays (i*a.| psoe, t^iCp 
matarials) * 

tflth Tfiaoher/ljar^e Groip doslgnates groilpa ooi^osed of frcni 13 pni)lle 
to the entire claiSi Ihim altuatlon InoludeB fOT escannple, claas 
dlacusGion, qucation^aTiswer sequences ^ and teaohw Inatructlona for pt^ll 
tasko. Once the pi^lls are working individually on m asalenment given 
to the larg^ gro\^, the categorization char^QS to Vlthout Teaohir/ 
Indivldiial* With ToaGherAarge Groyp Inoludes piselons when classee are 
rearranged (team teaching), but one teacher ^ti%l has ths iqulvalent of 
only one register groiip. Tho •oommint' section woiild Include a 
roferoncc to the Togroiqplng* ^ 
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tilth Tnarlior/tomblnnd Hlassos reftJrs to ^roupD Inrf^er than one 
ronliiLer n-roup. If moro -than one teacher ia worI<*.ig with the pupils, 
dosifi;nato'"^)y 2T, 3T, and ao on. 

Without Teacher/lndlvldml is used to stand for the pwll working on 
his own. 

Without Teachsr /Smal l Grom designates g^oi^s conposed of 2 to 6 pupils 
worMng without active taacher jartloipa-fclon. Again, '0' is used to 
Inalea-te orgahieatlonal gyoT^lngs In which the teacher has set all 
dlmenslona of the task. There may atlll te ji^il-j^ll Interactions 
its funotlon might be to clarify the task, to help a clasimate with a 
specific difftoulty, or to Boclallze. 'P' Is used to indicate groifflngs 
in which the p^lls have plannad and are executing, or ate planning, 
some phasea of the activity, 

Fyanie work 

Hovlnj'; toward the right, a second grid is used to tick the oecurrence 
of a tnnchQr framework which provides the pip lis with cpportunltles for 
choice in Timing, Partners, Location, Oontent, Activity, or Materials. ' 
Timing refers to the seciueriae, pace, and/or duration of the activity. 
Partners notes his selection of working corTpanions i location refers to 
thu pvpil selecting where he will actiially worlc. Content Indicates that 
tJifl pipll decides In which discipline he will workj he may, for instance, 
decide zo begin with math rather than reading. -Activity designates pi;pil 
o^'Ieciion within the discipline spoGlfied "by the teacher? for exanple, 
h* may be allowed to decide whether to read or write about his topic or 
whcthnr to paint a picture or build a model, Materials is used to 
represent the child's selection of media. It Is likely that some of these 
categories will occur together. Totally free choice Is Indicated by a 
tick in each column. 

After the groining and frameHork grids comes a colmn to record 
ths -bime at the beginning of the S-nlnute ohservatlon period and a 
sjace to wite comments to clarify or augment the data. Content areas 
are Indicated In the •conunent' gpaoe at the beginning of each activity 
oi set of activities. ^jO l 
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Movefnent 

At the Ijottom of the form is a movement ra+lTig scale deBigned for 
conpletion iTmedlately lolloping the observatioii periods. This allows 
for the categorlzatioii of pupil and teacher moveraent alo^ a ^-polnt 
scale froni 'no occiiirence- throijgh 'Irfreq-uent' and 'moderate' 
occurrence to Tre^ijent' occtirrencSi ' Inf requeiit * is arbitrarily set 
cLB 2 or fev/er occurreiicesi 'moderate* as 3 or mT% occiOTrencesi and 
•freqiHsnt' as indlcativ^e of a general, accepted classroom pattern. 

There are five tjp es of pwll movement. The first Is movement 
to the teacher for any puq^ose from any lodatloii* The other tovr are 
for the pymoBB of Interaction Kith olassmates ai^/or for provlslonlrigi 
This movement may be llmtted to within the pT^il's quadrant In his clasi, 
to 1^1 thin the Ijase area/claSiroom, or may exterid to elsewhere In the 
hulldingp or out of the building. These five types of movemerit may 
occtir lander three aondltlonsi under teacher dtreetloni with teacher 
permlaslon, or at the pipil's dlicretlon. Thus, there are 15 itemg 
rating pijpil mo\^inieiiti 

Five It ems rate teacher moveinent. The teacher may l) remain &t 
her desk, 2) remain in the front of the room, 3) move to ^eolflc piffllSp 
^0 circulate frori table -to-tablo or grdi5)-to-groi^ , or 5) move to 
s^jpervlse activities outside the roonii 
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GROUPING, FRAWEI>IOHK, AND MOVEMENT OBSEIRVATrOJ? SCHEDULE 
Teacher School _ Date 



With Teacher 
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Time 


Conments , 























































Ftp 11 Movement 

Teacher Btrectloni 
to teacher 
within cLuad^ant 
within room 
within building 
out of bulXdlng 

Teachir Permission 
to teadher 
ifithln q^uad^ant 
within room 
within bulldliTg 
DTit of bmldlng 

Piipll DlsGretloni 
to teacher 
within qL^uactont 
within room 
within biilldlng 
oiit of btilldlng 




1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

a 
a 
a 
a 



z 3 
2 3 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



4 
4 
k 
k 
k 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Teachey J lDvement 
om desk 
front q£ room 
to inddvliual pi^lle 
□irotilatiB tatlas/groiflie 
Bipewlslon outside room 



o 
m 



cd Q 
H K 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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lamguj^ge obsievatiok schedule 

I^ngtiuctiQns for Use 

tdcntlfyir^ Information ii^liidlng school, teacher^ date, pi^ll 
riamo, and cpace to moori some identifying ch^acteristlc of the child 
to be o>iserved are coni>leted at the top of the form. The designation 
'hoy/f^irl; l/2* ia also gtven to facilitate rotated otiervatlon. The 
middle of the form Is conprised of two identical ffrlds each i^ith three 
Goliunns representing I l) Initiation of vertal liiteraGtlon, 2) Continu 
atioii, and 3) Comments* Groi^ii^ and subject area are indicated In the 
mrRdn. The comment section is reserved for aa much of the verbatljn 
lnte:ra.ctlon as it is possible to gather, primarily to illustrate the 
flavoOT of the exchange • The progression down the roTO of the grid 
Indloatea tha ceq_u©ncG of int€ract5.on* At the conclusion of eaoh 
Tdrbnl seqiience a short horizontal line extending Intc the ina:^tn Is 
dram, though generally it 1b easy to determlna the length of the 
exchange by noting the ne^t Initlationi To indicate the end of the 
three mlniite obser/atlon period > a double line is toim across the 
bottom of the row designating the laat -uttaranoe, 

Inside the grid, four types of Information are recorded. Firsts 
the Etpcaker is deslsnated as either Teacher, Target Pip 11 1 or Clasemte 
Second, verbal utterance is catigori^ed as either Statement, ^eatlon, 
Bvaltiatlon, Social (referring to non-lnatmotlcnal comients) , or Not 
clea:cly heard Third, the utteranoi le fiirther categorized as 

Objoctlve or SiAjectlvei since moat classroom utterances are obJectl^^e, 
this 1b assumed and not marked* The au^jQotly^ -utterancei bjob markedi 
And fourth, the person or i^ovp toward v?hom the utterarwe is directed 
Is noted as Teacher, tar|et Pipll, Individual Classmate , ths entire 
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fimall (Jxow, Large Qvow If a se^Tience of utterances is idontlcal 
in each of these rQapects (e.g., Teacher Statements to a La^e Giottp), 
instead of repeating tha^ notation In the nesrt rort, one dot is made in 
the T)OX beside the first notation for each subsequent Identically 
categorlaed utterancB. Dots can to tallied at any later * ' rememberlr^ 
to add the Initial notation to the dot count i notation plus nlns dots 
la equivalent to ten utterarKes, A woid of caution i only one 
•atfcerance initiates the Interaction, In the example of Teacher Statements 
to a Large Gro-ip, If the teacher contlnuis talking, the record s>rltches 
from the Initiation to the Oontlnuatlon column with dots used from that 
point on to indicate her continued ^aech. The Initiation column 
ahould have no dots! 

At the bottom of the form are icorlng grids to facilitate data 
analyais. There are three grids und«r Initiation and three under 
Continuation 5 in each oasi one ia for teacher data, one for target pupil 
data, and the third Is for the other classmates. The oolumns of all six 
grids represent the cateiorles Statament, Question, Evaluation, Social, 
and Not clearly heard. The rows for the teacher t^lda repreBent the 
objective utterances to the target p-tpil, to a small groi^ including the 
target pi^pll, to his olasaniates, to a Iwge groisi, and the sununed total 
of objectlvo utterances folloved "by idtntlcal rows for subjictlve 
utterances. 

The rows for the target pt^ll grids repreBent objective uttiraiioes 
to the teacheri to a small groi^, to his classmates, to a luge groi©, 
and the aunmed total of objective utteranceB followed by identical rows 
for subjective utterances. The rows for classmates are more numtroua, 
r^resenting objective utteranceB to the teacher, to the twget pifl>ll, 
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to a small gro^ including the target pistil, to other classmatesi to 
a large groip ^ and the iummed total of objective utterancei followed 
by Identical rows for the aubjtctlve utterariGei. 
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Teacher 
Pupil 



Sohoo l 

Thoy/girlTVzT 



Date 
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Comments 
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CQnunents 
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Inltlatlgn 
Teacher I (Total__) 
" S^ft E Soc 
Ob.jtPl 

SG^ 

C 

LG_ 

total 

Su'big 

SG__ 
C 

LG__ 
total 



Qontlnuatlpn 

Teacher i^Total ) 

8 Q E Soe ? 

jig 

SG 
C 
LG 
total 

SG 



LG 
total 



Target pTpllf (Total__) 

s a i .soo 



LG__ 
total . 

SG__ 
C__ 

total 



Tariet P^lli(Total__) 
las Soo , ? 



SG 
C 
LG 
total 

SG 
C 

LG' 
total 



y07 



Claasmatee i (Total ) 

5 Q S Soc ? 



ObjtT 
P 

SG 

a 

LG 
total 
Subi'I 
P 

SG 
C 
LG 
total 



GlaeBnatee i (Totfll^) 



S ft I Soc 


? 
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PUP II INTEnVIEW SCHEDULE 

Insteictl ons I'or Use 

The ptgjll interview Is fadllta-ted by a trancjull atnosphere away from 
the diatractions of the qlassroom and from the posslbla censorship of 
listening clnssmates or teaAher, Walking from the clasi area to this 
haven, it la inportant to &«tatllsh a comfortahle rapport with the pxjiil 
showing Interest In him and the school and asiurlng him that the Investl- 
gator appreciates his cooperation, will return him shortly to his olaasroom, 
and that the Investigator has been/will be talking with other pi^lls as 
well. This adjustment period oontlniies until the child Is at ease enough 
bo begin re^ondlng to cjueatlons. 

The Interviewer ej^jlalwa his puapose and then prog ressea through the 

schedule, recording each child's re^onses as he makes them and clarifying 

them where necessary, Queatlons in the first part of the schedule follow 

the format "Is more Ilka 'work or more like play?" Comments given in 

parantheses on the recorclii^ form are either possible pronpts or reminders 

that labels (e.g,, 'social etudies') are not standwd across schools. This 

first section should be liitroduced with the following ej^lanations 

I've been vlsitlnf ymx class today, but I won't be able to see all 
the different sorts of activities you do and 1 won't have time to 
meet all the chlltoan. I'd ^preciate it if you would answer some 
questions for me, 

In some of the other whools I've visited, some of the pupils have 
tho\:ght an activity was more like work, others have thought it was 
mort like play, and mm have Bald thay didn't have that activity in 
their class, I would like to a,Bk you about the same activities. 
Could you tell me then» if you do them in your clasi, whether you 
think they are more Ilka work or mora like play? 

Do you mind If I ti|>e record what we're Baying so I can listen "back 
this evening if I misB eomethinf? 

The second section (pa«e two of the schedule) follows on areotly from- 
the first. 

The Interview is tape recorded to allow for checking at a later time. 

DOB 
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PUPIL'S raHCSPTION OF SCHOOL (iNTEBVXBW) Pupil ■ 



Work <• 






Play 




_ 1 


2 


3 




5 


(1.) 


1 


2 


3 




5 


(2.) 


1 


2 


3 




5 


(3.) 


1 


2 


3 




5 


(^.) 


_ 1 


2 


3 




5 


(5.) 


_ 1 


2 


3 




5 


(6.) 


1 


2 


3 




5 


(7.) 


_ 1 


2 


3 




5 


(8.) 



Teacher 

painting School 
listening to ( teacher ) read a story 
maths 

writi^ a story 



reading to ( teaQher) 
money (plaatlc coins) 
What do you do Kith money In your class? 



12 3-^5 (9«) vrltlng in fowc t^lG/proJeGt booKLat 

12 3^5 (10.) recording wathar 

13 3^5 (llO Bewing (rateoldery & knitting) 
12 3^5 (I2i) rtadlnf ^Ith other children 

When do you wad with other children? 
12345 (13,) model mkXm 
12 3^5 (1^0 wrltlr^ 

1 2 3 4 5 (15*) reading (social studlei) silently to yourself 
12345 (16.) English 

What aotlvltl$6 do you do In English? _ _ 

12345 (I7i) doing SOTis 

1 a 3 4 5 (l8i) reading ^ itcay silently to yotirsalf 
12345 (19.) (social studies) 
12345 (20.) leMiilni to tell time 
12345 (21.) Are tart® 

Do you have terti? . . Which aubjeoti? 



1 


2 


3 




5 


(22.) 


art 


1 


2 


3 




5 


(23.) 




1 


2 


3 


k 


5 




reading 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


(25.) 


handwitiyi^ 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


(26.) 


science 



You said that *W3?k*i Why is it work? 



You said that was ^play*. Why Is it play? 



009 



Xee > No leacrier ....... ^ 

.1234 (li) When you're doing numl^ers School 

will evsryone else ba doing numtiers 

and when you're doing art will everyone else be doing art? 
1 p 3 i\ (2,) whon your claasmate doesnH know how to do i^Otothing, is 

It eheatim If Y^u help him/her? 

] ■? 3 (3,) Do you choose where you want to sit? 

1 2 3 ij {t^,) Must children in your class ask permission b^efore thay 
leave their seat to get something they need? 

1 2 3 4 (50 Does ( teacher) ever ask If you like soineom ase^s story? 

1^ 2 3 (60 May children in your class talk qmetly vlth tha pe^le 

beside them? 

1234 (70 Do some pi^lls do harder work than others do? (Or do 

you all do the same?) 
1 2 34 (80 Do your classmates ever ask you if you lik# thair work? 
1234 (9i) Does (teacher) tell you who you must work with? 
1234 (lOi) May pip lis ask questions? (to the teacher) 
1234 (lli) Do you ask questions? 

1234 (12.) Must children in your class ask permissian 'before they 
leave the room to go to the toilets? 

1 2 3 4 (l30 Do you ever work on yOTjr own? 

1 2 3 ^1^ (l40 Do yo"^ wrk with a partner? 

123k (l5i) Do you ever work with a few clasamates? 

123 4 (16O Do you iver have lessons that the whole olMB does together? 

Which ones? - 

1 2 3 4 (l?0 Do you ever work In a big groi^ with ahild:rTO from other 

classes added to yoiars? 
X 2 3 4 (iBO When (teacher) asks a queGtlon, does shi/ha always know 

the answer? 

1 2 3 4 (190 If try, can you do the work at school? 

1234 (20O Do you ever ask your clasamates questlona i^han you're working? 

1 2 3 4 (2lO Do you ever choose what activity you want to^ do? 

1 E 3 4 (220 Does (tsacher) ever ask if you like someone else's 
picture or model? 

1234 (230 Does (teacher) tell you when to do a partio^ar activity? 

1234 (240 May you choose how long you'd like to stay wrklng on 
an aGtlvity? 

1 E 3 4 (250 ^ei^ (teacher) asks a question, is there owly one right 
answer?. 

1 2 3 4 (260 Do you have groTps? 
1 2 3 4 (2?0 Is there a top grotp? 

1234 (28.) When you have groins, does (teapher) decW^ who's in 
the groi^B? 

1 2 3 4 (39.) For doing well in school, is hard work or go^od luck 
hw gl most Inportant? 

1234 (35,0 Pupils sometlmis work on thsir own, or vfith a paAer, or 
CD?/-" wKh a few claslmatea, or idth thi whole elaas t^ptheri which 

a— L^iii do ybu do moat of tht time? 3 i 0 
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